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Art. I.—The Anatomy of Sleep; or the Art of Procuring Sound 
and Refreshing Slumber at Will. By Ep. Binns, M.D., &c. 


Churchill. 


Tue first thing we shall notice about this beautifully-got-up volume is 
that it has been typographically composed by machinery,—by means 
of an apparatus somewhat after the construction of a piano-forte, which 
touched, it may be by female fingers, drops the letters into their 
proper places; dispensing with the usual number, and certain of the 
usual operations, of regular compositors. ‘This, however, is not the 
only wonder, nor the greatest mystery connected with the book; for 
it deals in wonders and treats on subjects that have hitherto baffled 
the investigations of man, and which there are grounds for believing 
will for ever transcend the physiological discoveries of mortals. What 
is sleep? In what condition is the mind of every person during a 
considerable portion of every four-and-twenty hours of his ordinary 
existence ? What are the laws which regulate dreams, and what 
their nature? These are questions to which there have never yet 
been returned satisfactory answers: philosophy in vain seeks to re- 
duce such subjects to any system that is intelligible and complete. 
Yet what a multitude of facts and of strange coincidences can be 
marshalled by the side of, or under these questions! ‘The records of 
dreams, of somnambulism, of the visions of entrancement, of the 
alleged mesmerian miracles, and a thousand other shapes of animal 
being and of life, array themselves naturally within an inquiry into 
the anatomy or theory of sleep. 

Sleep, wonderful and mysterious although it be, is what Dr. Binns 
not only attempts to define, but he professes to have obtained such a 
mastery and conquest over that slumbrous deity as to be able at any 
time to command his services, and even to teach any other person 
how to make him attend “ at will” and to prove at all times ‘‘sound 
and refreshing.” 

In the earlier chapters, the doctor gives us, after a general an- 
nouncement of his subject and of the aim of his volume, ina popular 
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form, the most recent opinions on the physiology of life, with the 
anatomy and functions of the brain. Now, in order to show how 
mysterious is the physiological nature of the subjects which he un- 
dertakes to handle, and before directing attention to any of the more 
curious contents of the entertaining volume, let us for a few seconds 
invite notice to what we find has been put forward relative to the 
cause of vital phenonema, in any condition and in any animal, espe- 
cially man. 

According to the opinions to which we first of all refer, there is in 
the living human body, independently of the mind, an agent, called 
Life, quite independent of, and distinct from, the mind, and which is 
the immediate cause of every movement or action, whether voluntary 
or involuntary, made by the physical organs. 

It is asserted that a thousand things are done in the body that 

cannot be done by the mind, and that there must therefore be some 
other cause to produce these effects ; such as respiration in sleep, and 
also coma when consciousness is abseut. In short, it is laid down 
that the thinking principle is not endowed with any innate know- 
ledge of the organised structure, and that although it may willa 
movement to be made, it does not and cannot directly regulate the 
action of the muscular fibres. If so with regard to the volunta 
movements, how much more certainly in the case of the ~nvolun- 
tary? But there cannot be two principles of action in the animal 
frame. 
’ The agent which performs the functions in question does not re- 
side either in the brain or the spinal marrow; for there may be life 
when neither of these exist, as in foetuses that are born without 
either. Again, the muscular fibres are endowed with exquisite 
sensibility, which property, however, enables them to feel, but not 
to act of their own accord; the solar ganglion, which is placed in the 
very centre and most secure part of the body, and where it has a 
direct connection with every part of the animal frame, being the vital 
agent endowed with innate power to make impressions upon, and 
lend impulses to, the sensitive muscular fibres. 

In every animated being, organization begins in the centre and 
works outwards. The cerebrum and the cerebellum, the seat of the 
mind, do not constitute this centre or agent; for every particle of 
these may be removed and yet the animal may not die; whereas 
moderate pressure on the central ganglion is instantly fatal. In fact, 
mind, it is said, is but one of the many faculties of the internal vital 
agent; while life, or the vital entity, is the whole. Mind enables 
this vital agent to keep up an intercourse with what is external to 
us, teaching that agent all its aequéred knowledge and ability. Still, 
all the mental powers are merely superadded to life, the latter having 
capacities and scope infinitely superior to the former,—that is, the 
vital includes the mental, making the mind of man to be the mind of 
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the soul. This vital agent, the soul, as we understand the theory, re- 
quires an organ for its residence, and is not the effect but the cause of 
structure,—the ganglionic nerves belonging to this nobler organ being 
delicate and small; whereas the mind is dependent on structure, re- 
quiring a large organ to do all that is done in it, which is alleged to 
be a sufficient proof of its inferiority to the seat of the vital agent, 
viz., life. Now, as the mind is only a faculty dependent on structure, 
it cannot after death exist as a distinct entity; whereas life, being 
‘the ray of Divinity that stirs within us,” and not the effect but the 
cause of structure, is an agent which never sleeps even for a moment, 
during its residence in this world; so that we may also reasonably 
hope the soul of man will never perish. Among other phenonema 
resulting from the innate power and intelligence of this vital agent, 
are those observed in the somnambulist, who not only walks and in 
safety, but can carry on conversations, and even make the most diffi- 
cult calculations, when the mind slumbers. 

Such are some of the conclusions of a theory that has been put 
forward, and by which many phenomena which are commonly under- 
stood to be mysterious have been attempted to be accounted for. 
Our purpose, however, in noticing its doctrines at present, is to fortify 
the remark that the physiology of life, upon which Dr. Binns gives, 
in his opening pages, the latest opinions, is surrounded with dark- 
ness, and appears destined to remain, like many other points concern- 
ing the essence and conditions of our being, a subject for the most 
unsatisfactory conjecture. For example, is it not remarkable that 
doctors, who from the infancy of science down to the present 
day have dozed, and slumbered, and slept as often as other people, 
should be unable to tell us what sleep is, or to agree in their defini- 
tions of it, even with all the aids which their own dreams, and the 
recorded dreams of thousands more, have lent them ? 

Dr. Binns appears to us to be in no respect more satisfactory with 
regard to the anatomy or philosophy of sleep than his predecessors. 
To be sure, he treats of every variety and condition of our mortal 
existence which cannot be called waking. Having given, as already 
stated, a general view of the physiology of life, from that of plants 
up to man, and of the anatomy and functions of the brain, he goes 
on to treat of somnambulism, swoons, mesmerism, ecstacy, &c., and 
even pointedly of the anomalous condition of Lord Shrewsbury’s 
Catholic Saints. Under every one of these and analogous heads, he 
cites a great number of extremely curious, often startling, cases and 
facts, collected from all times and all quarters, and displaying the re- 
sult of an enthusiastic reading. He sometimes indulges also in 
theories of his own ; on other occasions he adopts the speculations of 
others. But the feature of the book consists of cases and facts, 
many of them well authenticated, others not so. And here we must 
observe that the Doctor is apt to be credulous, and to forget the dis- 
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tinction that should be made between authoritics,—his tendency 
being towards the marvellous. This may be discovered, we think, 
in his phrenological and also his mesmeric creeds, not to speak of his 
conversion to a faith in the reality of modern miracles,—having 
been won over to the doctrine of the noble lord just named. 

Again, we do not think that our author’s head is one of the most 
logical in the land; for, while his tendency is to collect facts, and 
not always with a sifting scrutiny, the theoretical doctrine thence 
attempted to be derived is seldom a close or necessary deduction, 
Indeed, his grand practical object and lesson, viz., how to produce at 
will that which he has been unable to anatomize and describe, does 
not seem to depend upon the preceding theories, or the array of facts 
that has been mustered with so much diligence and entertaining effect. 
One compliment, however, we must pay him, besides praising him 
for his industry as a collector, for his retentiveness of memory, and 
the extent of his lore of a peculiar kind. His style of writing is 
attractively easy, pure, and clear, and remarkably well adjusted in 
respect of tone and elevation to the theme which may happen to en- 
gage his pen. And now for some examples. Begin with the sleep 
of animals and men :— 


Most animals sleep more than man ; some indeed for months—as do hiber- 
nating tribes of bats, dormice, marmots, and bears. Cats and dogs would 
seem to have the faculty at will, as have some idiots and persons of a low 
order of intellect. The ideas, or impressions upon their minds, are so feeble, 
or so few, or are made at such long intervals, that succession is lost for want 
of continuity: hence the organ retains imperfectly, and but for an instant, the 
image which the external senses have presented to it ; weariness supervenes ; 
unconsciousness follows, and lastly, sleep, as a necessary consequence of inan- 
ition, is induced, 

It is observed, however, that monkies do not s!eep so much as other animals. 
Whence is this apparent deviation from the ordinary law of nature affecting 
animals? Is a monkey a reasoning animal? Observe a dog chained: he 
twists his chain, and shortens it, and cuts himself off from his platter. Does 
he seek to untwist it—to restore the links to their wonted extension ? No; he 
continues tugging and howling, till some friendly hand frees him from his 
toils, and restores him to his former range. But how is it with the monkey 
under similar difficulties? Why, he deliberately untwists the chain which he 
cannot sunder, and hence evinces something like reason. 

Is the sleeplessness of monkies, then, a proof of reasont We think so. 
But infants, they are frequently sleepless? Yes; but never in a state of health. 
Restlessness in them is always an indication of hunger or a symptom of 
disease. 

The absence of sleep cannot be long sustained. Damiens slept on the rack ; 
Luke in his iron crown; and a battalion of infantry have been known to 
slumber during a march; Muleteers frequently sleep on their mules, post-boys 
on their horses, and seamen “ on the high and giddy mast.” ‘ Massa call you,” 
said a Negro to his comrade who had fallen asleep near him: “ Sleep has vo 
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massa,” replied the wearie1 boy, and he was right. We may bear the privation 
of fire, food, and even drink, longer than we can the want of sleep. 


We do not know that the doctrine here mooted with regard to the 
comparative sagacity or reasoning faculty of the two animals is just, 
or founded on a fair statement of evidences. If it be true, as has 
been alleged by some zoologists, that a dog after having lost sight 
of his master on a road, will, in starting to overtake him, drive along 
guided by scent with the utmost confidence. Should, however, the 
road at length divide into three branches, the dog, it is said, will ex- 
amine first one with his nose, and if no intelligence is here met with, 
he will renew the same course of inquiry on another branch, and if 
still unable to gain tidings of his owner, he will hurry to the third, 
and now, without a moment’s hestation or inquiry, will again drive 
along with the most perfect certitude and assurance ; thus working a 
syllogism like another Aristotle. 

Next, of the approaches of sleep and also of wakefulness : 


The phenomena of natural sleep may be thus described. Its approaches are 
marked by a sense of muscular fatigue; the legs become weary, the arms in- 
dolent in their movements, and the hand unsteady in its object. Yawning, 
without our having the power to prevent it, follows or precedes this state ; 
the attention languishes; the most interesting narrative fails to awaken it; 
we become captious and even fretful. In the meanwhile, external impressions 
begin to fade. If we attempt to read, the lines run into each other; and if we 
look from the candle to the page, the letters will appear of a greenish or bluish 
cast. The memory becomes confused: the eyes grow dim and lose their bril- 
liancy, while the upper lids fall, in spite of our efforts to uphold them; next, 
the muscles of the hack and neck relax their tension, and the head falls un- 
willingly forward. But the sense of hearing remains still unimpaired; and we 
hear and understand the conversation of those around us, when we can no 
longer distinguish their persons or perceive their gestures, Anon a succession 
of pleasing reveries approach and depart in calm succession. The brain ap- 
pears to float in a dreamy sea of peaceful enjoyment ; a pleasing delirium super- 
venes, and we no longer wake-—we sleep. The organs of the senses, laid 
asleep in succession, awake in the same order. Sounds and light produce 
impressions, confused at first, on the eyes and ears: in a little while, these 
sensations grow distinct ; we smell, we taste, we judge of bodies by the touch, 
Thus it is, then, we return to the state of wakefulness, to asense of the condi- 
tion of our being. 


On the duration of sleep :— 


Of the duration of sleep, the period varies in various men. John Hunter, 
Frederic of Prussia, Napoleon, and other great men, slept but little. The 
Duke of Wellington is also a little sleeper. Boerhave says, that on one 
occasion, his mind being much engaged, he could not sleep for six weeks. 
He probably meant to write, not “soundly.” He adds the case of a student, 
who adopted the strange theory, that the natural condition of man was sleep ; 
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and to test the truth of the doctrine, slept eighteen hours of the twenty-fonr; 
and, as might have been expected, died of apoplexy. The elder Descrozilles 
seems to have slept but two hours in the twenty-four.—Annales de Chimie, 
However, the number of hours passed in sleep varies from six to twelve. The 
indolent, and those whose avocations or fortunes doom them to inert life, sleep 
many more hours than are necessary ; but eight or nine hours would seem to 
be about the fair proportion which every man onght to take who values his 
health, or expects his intellects to be in a fit state to enjoy life. 

Habit, climate, constitution, calling, age, modify, however, the duration. 
Infancy requires much sleep; youth more than is generally allotted to it in 
England; and manhood is the medium between the wants of youth and the 
necessities of age. Some old people, as we have previously remarked, sleep 
much. Parr slumbered away the greater part of his time; and De Moivre, 
when eighty-three years of age, slept twenty hours of the four-and-twenty. 
But these are exceptions to this law of nature; and Rickerand affirms that old 
men have short sleep, light, and broken; as if, says Grimaud, according to 
Stahl’s notions, children foresaw that, in the long career before them, there 
was time enough for performing at leisure all the acts of life; while old men, 
near to their end, feel the necessity of hurrying the enjoyment of good already 
about to escape. Dr. Elliotson writes—‘* Old people sleep lightly and fre- 
quently ; and altogether but little, unless lethargic diseases come upon them, 
which is very common. I heard Baxter the coachmaker declare he never took 
more than three hours sleep during the most active period of his life. The 
celebrated General Eliot never slept more than four hours out of the four-and- 
twenty; and his food consisted wholly of bread, water, and vegetables.” 


Dreams, of course, have furnished a rich harvest of cases and 
anecdotes for the Doctor. Take his description of a dreaming state: 


Dreaming is that condition of the brain, when one or more organs or func- 
tions are called into action, during the repose of the voluntary muscles, and 
the following may be taken as an outline of the phenomena; after a hearty 
supper, or, sometimes, without this obnoxious meal, and during sleep, a portion 
of the cerebral organs become excited. Imagination reproduces scenes before 
’ visited, or awakens sensations formerly experienced ; or, it becomes inventive, 
and discovers new places, new forms of things, and novel modes of sensibility. 
It conceives, fancies, or creates associates, and combines objects ; sometimes 
incongruous and discordant ; sometimes natural and normal; often exquisite 
and beautiful; but more frequently, horrivle and repulsive. We see huge 
monsters; vast plains; innumerable armies; indescribable creatures; tran 
scendant beings; unimagined forms; inscrutable chasms ; stupendous moun- 
tains ; or we witness astounding prodigies. We perceive the sun and moon 
on our right hand ; the stars on the left; the elements, fire, air, earth, and 
water at our feet; and the glory and the brightness, and the brilliancy of ten 
thousand thousand meteors, above our heads. We hear, we talk, we move ; 
walk, run, swim, fly. No obstacles arrest, no impediments obstruct our pro- 
gress. Space, time, and probability are annihilated, We are, at once, in 


China and Peru; in London and Affghanistan; in a boiling cauldron, or a 
frozen lake. Transition is as rapid as the electric bolt, that, shot from the 


We experience all the emotions 


sky, topples the lofty minaret to the ground. 
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of love, joy, hope, fear, grief, surprise, and terror. We caress, exult, anticipate, 
tremble, weep, shrink, and shudder, in a second of time; and all these fancies, 
these crude and incredible imaginings, are recollected and remembered when 
we awake, and sometimes are never totally forgotten, This then is the condi- 
tion of dreams. 


Here is a startling example :— 


Two sisters had been for some time attending their brother, who was su ffering 
from common sore throat, severe and protracted, but not considered dangerous. 
At this time one of them obtained the loan of a watch from a friend, her own 
being out of repair. As this watch was a kind of heir-loom in the family of 
the lady from whom it had been borrowed, particular caution was given 
lest it should meet with some injury. Both of the sisters slept in a room 
adjoining that of the brother’s, and one night the elder woke the vounger in 
extreme alarm, and told her that she had dreamt that “ Mary’s watch had 
stopped, and that, when she had told her of it, she had replied, ‘ Much worse 
than that had happened, for Charles’s breath had stopped also.’” To quiet her 
agitation, the younger immediately arose, proceeded to her brother’s room, 
found him asleep, and the watch, which had been carefully put away in a 
drawer, going correctly. The following night the same dream occurred, ac- 
companied by the same agitation, and was quieted in the same manner; the 
brother being sound asleep, and the watch going, In the morning, after break- 
fast, one of these ladies having occasion to write a note, proceeded to her desk, 
while the other sat with her brother in the adjoining room. MHaving written 
and folded the note, she was proceeding to take out the watch, which was now 
in the desk, to use one of the seals appended to it, when she was astonished 
to find it had stopped, and, at the same instant, a scream from her sister hurried 
her to the bedside of her brother, who, to her grief, had just breathed his last! 
The disease was considered to be progressing, when he was seized with a 
sudden spasm, and died of suffocation. The coincidence between the stoppage 
of the watch and the death of the brother, is the most perplexing circumstance 
of the case ; since the mere stopping of the watch, or the death of the brother, 
might have been explained on very rational principles. Or, had the watch 
stopped before or after the death of the brother, it might have been easily 
supposed to have been forgotten to be wound-up, or it might have suffered some 
injury from the hurry and trepidation incidental to anguish and bereavement: but 
as the case is related, it is certainly a most extraordinary, surprising, and 
mysterious incident. 

This case rests on the authority of Dr. Abercrombie. 


Somnambulism has furnished some of the most mysterious cases 
in the volume. The following is extracted from Spurzheim : 


Dr. Devan read to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in February, 1822, the 
history of a case observed by Dr. Dyer of Aberdeen, in a girl sixteen years 
old, which lasted from the 2nd of March to the llth of June, 1815, The 
first symptom was an uncommon propensity to fall asleep in the evenings. This 
was followed by the habit of talking in her sleep on such occasions. One 
evening she fell asleep in this manner : imagining herself an episcopal clergy- 
man, she went through the ceremony of baptizing children, and gave an ap- 
propriate prayer. Her mistress shook her by the shoulders, on which she 
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awoke, and appeared unconscious of everything, except that she had fallen 
asleep, of which she showed herself ashamed. She sometimes dressed herself 
and the children while in this state, or as Miss L. called it * dead asleep ;” 
answered questions put to her, in such a manner as to show that she understood 
the questions ; but the answers were often incongruous, One day in this state 
she sat at breakfast, with perfect correctness, with her eyes shut. She after- 
wards awoke with the child upon her knees, and wondered how she got on her 
clothes. Sometimes the cold air awakened her, at other times she was seized 
with the affection whilst walking out with the children. She sang a hymn 
delightfully in this state; and, from a comparison Dr. Dyer had an opportu- 
nity of making, it appeared incomparably better done than she could accom. 
plish it when awake. In the meanwhile a still more singular and interesting 
symptom began to make its appearance, The circumstances which occurred 
during the paroxysm were completely forgotten by her when the paroxysms 
were over, but were perfectly remarked during subsequent paroxysms, Her 
mistress said that when in this stupor, on subsequent occasions, she told her 
what was said to her on the evening when she baptized the children, A de- 
praved fellow-servant, understanding that she wholly forgot every transaction 
that occurred during the fit, clandestinely introduced a young man into the 
house, who treated her with the utmost rudeness, whilst her fellow-servant 
stopped her mouth with the bed-clothes, and otherwise overpowered a vigor- 
ous resistance which was made by her even during the influence of her com- 
plaint. Next day she had not the slightest recollection even of that transaction ; 
nor did any person interested in her welfare know of it for several days after, 
till she was in one of her paroxysms, when she related the whole fact to her 
mother. Next Sunday she was taken to church by her mistress, while the 
paroxysm was on her. She shed tears during the sermon, particularly during 
the account given of the execution of three young men at Edinburgh, who had 
described in their dying declarations, the dangerous steps with which their 
career of vice and infamy took its commencement, When she returned home, 
she recovered in a quarter of an hour, was quite amazed at the questions put 
to her about the church sermon, and denied that she had been to any such 
place; but next night, on being taken ill, she mentioned that she had been at 
church, repeated the words of the text, and, in Dr. Dyer’s hearing, gave an ac- 
curate account of the tragical narration of the three young men, by which her 
feelings had been so powerfully affected. 


We pass over several curious chapters, such as that on animal mag- 
netism. But premature interments call for a special notice in our 
pages, were it but to direct attention to certain indecencies that must 
sometimes have been followed with results at which humanity 
shudders :— 


“Upon our arrival in Dublin, my mother and myself were very kindly re- 
ceived by Dr. Walker. The doctor, at this time, was writing a treatise against 
the Irish custom of burying the dead within a few hours after their decease. 
When my mother heard on what subject he was writing, she related to him 
the story of Mrs. Godrey, and as soon as she had concluded it, she promised, 
that, if she should be in the same kingdom with him when he died, she would 
attend to the corpse, and take care that it was not entombed whilst there was 
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the least probability of return to life.” The sequel of the story is, for we have 
deviated somewhat from Mr, Bellamy’s narrative, that, some time after, Dr 
Walker fell ill of a fever, and “‘one afternoon, sending to inquire after him, 
the servant returned, and informed her that he had died during the night, and 
that they were going to bury him ; she added, that as they were about to shroud 
the body, the orifices which had been in the arms for letting blood, had bled 
afresh.” For reasons which are stated, neither Mrs, Bellamy, nor her mother, 
could go to the doctor’s that night, and they therefore sent the servant in a 
coach, directing that if the body was interred, to have it taken up at all costs, for 
they had learned that Mrs. Walker had been persuaded by her sister to leave 
the house, and to retire with her to Dunleary. The servant while on her 
way, either from apprehension or love of company, contrived to take several 
persons with her, and on arriving at the doctor’s, found the body had been in- 
terred immediately after she had left it, lest the disorder of which he had died 
should be infectious. She also learned that, Mrs. Walker being a dissenter, 
the body had been interred in the Anabaptist burying-ground, at the other end 
of the town. She proceeded, therefore, in search of the sexton, still accom- 
panied by her friends, but as they could not find his house, they clambered 
over the gate, and got round the grave, where the servant alleged she hearda 
groan. Abvut day-break, by means of some labourers who informed them 
where he lived, they found the sexton, who, after considerable hesitation, dis- 
interred the body, and, on opening the coffin—* I shudder while I relate the 
horrid scene,” says the authoress—* they found the body now totally deprived 
of life, but observed that the doctor had endeavoured to burst it open, had 
turned upon his side, and the arms had bled afresh! The family, however, 
hearing of the circumstance, the body was ordered to be re-interred, and the 
affair was hushed up. 


What precautions and anticipations, yet how woefully frustrated ! 
How deep and sorrowful the presentiment of the poor doctor! 
Nor have our author’s cases been confined to distant and vague 
reports, his own experience supplying him with striking illustra- 
tlons : 


Thus far we have given cases on the authority of others, we now present 
two on ourown. The first is that of a gentlemen named L G , a 
Scotchman by birth, but emigrating early in life to Jamaica, became from his 
long residence, as it were, almost a native. Happening to be attacked with 
fever, after a few days he was supposed to be dead, and the body abandoned by 
the medical attendant. From the rapid decomposition which animal substances 
undergo, immediately as the phenomena of life cease to manifest themselves in 
the West Indies, interment generally takes place very soon after the breath 
has left the body, and, accordingly, in twenty-four hours from the time of the 
Supposed death, this gentleman was shrouded and put in a coffin. Fortu- 
nately, however, for him, the preparations for the funeral were delayed some ten 
or twelve hours, and, when the undertaker proceeded to screw down the coffin, 
those about him perceived a moisture on the skin. This led to further ex- 
amination, and it was discovered that he was alive. Remedies were instantly 
resorted to, and he recovered and lived many years after to tell this story. A 
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melancholy event, however, was connected with his recovery: a young female, 
who had assisted to make his shroud and cap, whether from over-exertion, 
anxiety, or the malignant nature of the fever, fell ill as he recovered, died, and 
was buried in the very shroud which she had made but a few days before! 


Now for the second case, which was brought under the author's 
notice in the following manner :— 


Passing through Glasgow in 1825, we fell in at the hotel, with a gen- 
tleman who had been in the West Indies, and as we had left Jamaica but 
twelve months before, it naturally followed that a sort of intimacy sprung up 
between us on the spur of the moment, and we conversed very freely on various 
subjects. He was an intelligent man, and presuming, therefore, on his good 
sense, we took the liberty of asking him the cause of a remarkable scar which he 
had on his forehead. He replied, without hesitation, that, when a youth, he 
had been sent to a relative in Dominica, a general merchant or store-keeper 
there, and that he became his clerk. After a short residence in the island, the 
relation, who lived some distance from Roseau, the principal town in Dominica, 
was attacked with fever, and, as was supposed, died. According to custom, he 
was within a very few hours after shrouded and placed ina coffin; and as the 
narrator was the only white person within a considerable distance, he was 
requested by the brown housekeeper and the other attendants of the supposed 
deceased, to sit up with the corpse. Feeling drowsy towards daybreak, he 
laid his head upon the table, his face being towards the coffin, and the door to 
his right hand, and fell into a dose. He could not have been long asleep, 
when he was awakened by a strange noise, and lifting up his head, to his 
horror he beheld the corpse shrouded in its hideous grave-clothes, making 
desperate efforts to get out of the coffin, having pushed off the lid, which had 
been laid over it, but not nailed down. His fears were extreme, and for a 
few moments he could not stir; but as the corpse projected one leg, in the act 
of getting out of the coffin, his terror animating him with desperate resolution, 
he rushed to the door and plunged headlong down the stairs, at the bottom of 
which he lay insensible. The noise of the fall brought all the immates to 
the spot, when they discovered that the gentleman was not dead, but had been 
only entranced. He recovered perfectly in a few days, and lived many years 
after ; whereas our narrator had fractured his skull, and never thoroughly re- 
covered his health, until he returned to Scotland. 


Having given specimens of Dr. Binns’s curious facts, some of them 
suggestive of urgent provisions in our medical police, let us come to 
the great practical object which he has in view, and the rule which 
he gives for producing sleep at will: aresult which he predicts not 
only with great confidence, but anticipates that it will ere long obtain 
such successful attention as shall work a mighty revolution in me- 
dicine, to the cure of disease, the prolongation of life, and the general 


happiness of the human family. He thus proceeds to disclose his 
system :— 


In the first place, we will suppose a person moderately sleepless. He has 
retired to bed and cannot rest. He tosses and tumbles about. Turns first on 
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one side and then on the other. Shifts his pillow; pulls the bed-clothes over 
his shoulders; draws his knees up to his abdomen; places his right arm under 
his head ; in short, exhausts the resources usually put in requisition on these 
occasions, and yet has failed to procure nature’s sweet restorer—balmy sleep. 
What is then to be done #? 

Rabelais tells a story of some monks, who, oppressed with wakefulness, re- 
solutely addressed themselves to prayer, and before they had concluded half-a- 
dozen aves or paternosters, we forget which, they all fell asleep. Macnish re- 
peated some lines of poetry ; Sir John Sinclair counted ; and Franklin took 
his air bath, that is—walked about his chamber sans-culottes. All these re- 
sources seem at times to have produced the desired effect, but never to have 
been always successful. The following plan has never failed, so far as we are 
aware, but in two instances, and they are remarkable cases, as both the parties 
move in very different spheres of life—the one being an ornament to the House 
of Lords, the other the talented editor of a morning journal. 


Suppose that all these attempts have failed, what is to be done to 


command the presence of the wayward divinity, Sleep? Here is 
the recipe :— 


Let him turn on his right side; place his head comfortably on the pillow, 
so that it exactly occupies the angle a line drawn from the head to the shoul- 
der would form ; and then, slightly closing his lips, take rather a full inspira- 
tion, breathing as much as he possibly can through the nostrils. This, 
however, is not absolutely necessary, as some persons breathe always through 
their mouths during sleep, and rest as sound as those who do not. Having 
taken a full inspiration, the lungs are then to be left to their own action ; that 
is, the respiration is neither to be accelerated nor retarded. The attention 
must now be fixed upon the action in which the patient is engaged. He 
must depict to himself that he sees the breath passing from his nostrils in a 
continuous stream: and the very instant that he brings his mind to conceive 
this apart from all other ideas, consciousness and memory depart; imagination 
slumbers ; fancy becomes dormant, thought subdued; the sensient faculties 
lose their susceptibility ; the vital or ganglionic system assumes the sovereignty ; 
and, as we before remarked, ke no longer wakes but sleeps. 

This train of phenomena is but the effort of a moment. ‘The instant the 
mind is brought to the contemplation of a single sensation, that instant the 
sensorium abdicates the throne, and the hypnotic faculty steeps it in oblivion. 


Such is the grand secret, the announcement of which, if it affect 
our readers as it tickled ourselves, will give birth to a smile and per- 
haps a sneer. First of all it will be felt, that whether a sure and 
sovereign method of producing the charm or not, the method is b 
no means a clearly legitimate result to be gathered from what has 
previously been advanced as principles, or disclosed with regard to 
the human economy. But secondly, the sovereign rule can be more 
easily proposed and described than followed. It amounts to this,— 
the patient, “for he is indeed a sufferer who cannot sleep,” observes 
the doctor, is monotonously to fix his attention upon one idea,—to 
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contemplate a single sensation, viz., that of breathing; and the 
instant he brings himself to do so, he sleeps. Now, we think this is 
more easily said than done; for what if an incredulous or ridiculin 
idea force itself upon the experimenter, occasioning a state of mind 
incompatible with singleness and monotony? At any rate there 
seems to be no good reason for selecting the operation or sensation 
of breathing for the production of oblivion, slumber, and dormancy, 
through the empire of one idea. Still, the directions are so few, so 
simple, and so readily at hand on all occasions, that any person may 
put them as often as he chooses to the test, and judge accordingly of 
the value of the discovery, which our author candidly confesses is 
not his, but that of a Mr. Gardner, who made sleep during a pro- 
tracted and excruciating illness, the subject of scientific and skilful 
study. 

It is proper to observe, that although we have quoted the whole of 
the practical part of the sovereign rule, whereby sleep is to be sum- 
moned to the refreshment of any one at will,—sound and refreshing 
slumber too,—although he may labour under pain or extreme fatigue 
at the moment, yet Dr. Binns recommends other observances in 
certain cases; and no doubt he may be profitably consulted by the 
sleepless, even while no faith may be placed in his grand secret. 
For instance, he recommends sponging the body, before retiring to 
rest, whether in winter or summer, and rubbing the surface after- 
wards with a coarse towel, as preliminary steps which conduce much 
to sound repose. He also says, if sleeplessness arise from severe 
pain, an anodyne, under the advice of the medical attendant, may be 
taken: although, if possible, it is to be avoided. ‘If from cold feet, 
a blanket at the foot of the bed, between the sheets, will give the 
necessary heat; or, what is as effective, sponge the feet with a coarse 
towel, dipped in water; then dry them well, and put on a clean 
pair of worsted socks.” This is a precaution, he adds, which should 
be taken by all persons who are liable to colds, coughs, and asthmas. 
Especially, East and West-Indians should never, till they have be- 
come acclimatized, dispense with such precautionary measures. 

These latter directions have that common-sense character about 
them that at once appeals forcibly to the sober and matter-of-fact 
mind. Other plain practical advice will be found in many books, 
for the prevention and cure of sleeplessness, which is certainly one 
of the severest penalties of our nature. In the darkness and silence 
of night, the wakeful mind preys upon itself: the pulse is rapid, it is 
a throb of anguish; to the wearied thought there is no conclusion, 
and the parched tongue asks in vain for the morning light. And 
yet if ever summoned to the couch of one worn-out by night-watch- 
ing, lessons may be taught that will in future be serviceable, and 
even measures immediately adopted that may smoothe the pillow of 
a sleepless mind. 
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Study the causes of sleeplessness; such as those which excite 
nervous irritability,—coffee, green tea, &c. But believe not in 
vulgar remedies; such as nutmegs, mandrakes, wormwood, the 
anointing the soles of the feet with the fat of a dormouse, and the 
teeth with the ear-wax of a dog, swines’ galls, &c. Children, for 
instance, should not be enveloped in clothes, nor crowded in bed ; 
nor should infants be shaken, or tossed, or patted, as foolish nurses 
too often do. Among the modes of inducing slumber, rely not on 
poppies, nor on the pillow of hops, which in the case of the third 
George is said to have been the charm that sealed up the lids of the 
king. But to other means you may have resort, such as a tedious 
recital, the gentle motion of a swing, the ripple of a stream, the 
dashing of the waterfall, the waving of a fan, the caw of rooks, the 
murmur of an Aolian harp; as you may learn in the “ Fairy Queen,” 
when Archimago sends the spirit to fetch a dream from Morpheus— 


‘“‘ Cynthia still doth steeppe 

In silver dew his ever-drooping head, 
While sad night over him her mantle black doth spred. 

And more to lull him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling streame, from high rocke tumbling downe, 
And ever dringling rain upon the loft, 
Mix’d with a murmuring winde, much like the soune 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swoone.” 


While there is much in the subject of sleep that is not susceptible 
of explanation, at least at present, so that we can accept nothing but 
facts and observations,—theories appearing to be altogether unseason- 
able-—yet upon many of these facts and observations there is a 
general agreement. ‘True, there is scarcely a single doctrine that 
has been attempted to be deduced, that has not merely divided meta- 
physicians on the subject, but medical writers. But still there are 
certain distinctions and proprieties of phraseology which have ob- 
tained, and which are of themselves sufficient to invest the theme 
with attractions and intelligible teachings. It seems to be generally 
allowed that slumber is the transition to and from the repose of sleep, 
and that it is during these faded states of thought that we wander in 
the ideal labyrinth of dreams. Sleep proper is considered to be the 
intermediate state between life and death ; life being regarded as the 
frame in the full enjoyment of its functions, and death as that of 
their total suspension. In sleep unaccompanied by dreaming, con- 
sciousness does not exist; at least, there is not the slightest proof of 
Its existence. According to Macnish, we are therefore justified in 
asserting that such sleep is a metaphysical death, although not an 
organic one ; the heart and lungs performing their offices with their 
accustomed regularity under the controul of the involuntary muscles. 
How eloquently has Milton described healthy sleep ! 
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“There gentle sleep 
First found me, and with soft oppression seized 
My drowned sense, untroubled, tho’ I thought 
I then was passing to my former state, 
Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve.” 


In sucha state we remain for hours at a time, says the author of 
the “ Philosophy of Sleep,” ‘‘in unbroken repose, nature banqueting 
on its sweets, renewing its lost energies, and laying in a fresh store 
for the succeeding day.” But, “‘ notwithstanding the renovating in- 
fluence of sleep, which apparently brings up the lost vigour of the 
frame to a particular standard, there is a power in animal life which 
leads it almost imperceptibly on from infancy to second childhood, 
or that of old age. This power, sleep, however healthy, is incapable 
of counteracting. The principle of decay is implanted in our na- 
ture. Methuselah in ancient, and Thomas Parr in modern times, 
ate well, digested well, and slept well; but at length they each died.” 


* Our little life 
Is rounded by a sleep,” 


And although sleep be 


“ Sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds,” 


‘is there not an appointed time to man upon earth? Are not his 
days also like the days of an hireling ?” ‘‘ He shall return no more 
to his house, neither shall his place know him any more.” 

And what of the sleep of the soul after death? Where shall we 
find facts and observations for our guidance in this inquiry? Is there 
any species of anatomy, of philosophical analysis, by means of which 
we can arrive at a satisfactory answer? Have divines even agreed 
upon the meaning of the terms employed in scripture with regard to 
the state of mankind from the moment they cease to move on 
earth ? 

Let us for a few seconds attend to the answers that have been 
given by one or two writers to these questions, as a not altogether 
irrelevant conclusion to the curious and mysterious subjects handled 
by Dr. Binns. 

According to some, the sleep of the soul denotes that insensible, 
unconscious, and inactive state into which they suppose mankind are 

‘removed at death, and in which they remain till the period of the 
general resurrection and last judgment; the term sleep being used by 
many by way of contradistinction to that which has been commonly 
called an intermediate state. 

The learned Dr. Law, bishop of Carlisle, having with a particular 

‘view to this controversy, enumerated the several passages both in the 
Old and New Testament, in which the words that are translated soul 
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or spirit in our version occur, maintains that none of them ever stand 
for a purely immaterial principle in man, or a substance wholly se- 
parable from, and independent of, the body; and after examining 
the account which the Scriptures give of that state to which death 
reduces us, he observes that it is represented by sleep, by a ne- 
gation of all life, thought, or action; by rest, resting-place, or 
home, silence, oblivion, darkness, destruction, and corruption. He 
also says that the Scriptures, in speaking of the connection between 
our present and future being, do not take into account our interme- 
diate state in death, any more than we, in describing the course of 
any man’s actions, although in the time he sleeps; and, therefore, 
the Scriptures, in order to be consistent with themselves, must affirm 
an immediate connection between death and judgment. As for those 
texts that are usually alleged on the other side of the question, which 
he has endeavoured to accommodate to his own opinion, he thinks 
that they are quite foreign to the point, or purely figurative, or capa- 
ble of a clear and easy solution on the principle which he adopts, 
viz., that the times of our death and resurrection are coincident to 
all intents in so far as every man’s interests are really concerned. 

On the other hand, the advocates of a separate state insist, that the 
soul, being an active, simple, uncompounded, immaterial substance, 
is immortal in its own nature, and capable of an active and conscious 
existence, in a state of disunion and separation from the body; and 
in support of this opinion they allege a variety of passages both from 
the Old and New Testament. 

Dr. Campbell, in his ‘‘ Preliminary Dissertations,” holds that the 
arguments on which the deniers of an intermediate state chiefly build, 
arise from a misapprehension of the import of some scriptural ex- 
pressions. ‘The words translated to sleep, he says are often applied 
to the dead; but this application is no more than a metaphorical eu- 
phonism, derived from the resemblance which a dead body bears to 
the body of a person asleep. This idiom often occurs in the Old 
Testament; yet it is contended that the common doctrine of the 
orientals favoured the separate existence of the souls of the deceased. 
At any rate, if it did not, and if the ancient Jews, on this subject, 
were no better than Sadducees, this shows the more strongly, that 
such metaphors, so frequent in their writings, could be derived solely 
from bodily likeness, and having no reference to a resurrection, could 
be a solely for the sake of avoiding a disagreeable or ominous 
word. 

Again, argues Dr. Campbell, many expressions and passages in 
scripture, in their natural and obvious sense, imply that an interme- 
diate state of the soul is actually to succeed death; and of course the 
words of our Lord to the penitent thief upon the cross, Stephen’s 
dying petition, the story of the rich man and Lazarus, &c., are 
quoted. Ifanything could add to the native evidence of the ex- 
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pressions, it would be the unnatural meaning put upon tnem, m 
order to disguise that evidence. And, indeed, the manner in which 
the deniers of an intermediate state, make the sacred penman to ex- 
press their meaning, is little or nothing short of charging them with 
a design to cheat the world, by the use of equivocations. 

But again, even the equivocation or reservation that has been de- 
vised for the apostles, will not save their credit for veracity. The 
words of St. Paul to the Corinthians are, ‘‘ Knowing, that whilst we 
are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord;” and, “We 
are willing rather to be absent from the body, and present with the 
Lord,” are modes of expression which it was impossible for an honest 
and veracious penman to employ, if he had held it to be impossible 
to be with the Lord, or indeed anywhere, without the body; and 
that whatever the change was which was made by death, he could 
not be in the presence of the Lord, till he returned to the body. 

Weare perfectly aware that everything we have now cited of a 
theological nature can present little that is new to any of our readers, 
Still we thought that speculations concerning the state of mankind 
after death, and during what has been called the sleep of the soul, 
might form a not unsuitable appendix to some things that were said 
about the natural and ordinary sleep of mortals, which is the image 
of death. Whatever theories may be advanced with regerd to the 
condition of disembodied spirits, these hardly appear to be more 
conjectural, whenever the plain expressions of scripture are departed 
from, than are the speculations put forward about the nature and 
laws of sleep on this side of the grave; and therefore the two 
themes have in sundry senses a kindred mysticism for the adven- 
turous to wander in. But a pleasanter and more enthusiastic 
explorer in the realms of earthly slumbers, dreams, and entrance- 
ment will nowhere be met with than Dr. Binns. Science, popularly 
treated, conjectures ingenious, anecdotes and cases more exhaustless 
in respect of interest and startling effect than of number and variety, 
—the whole admirably communicated,—are the characteristics of the 
work. 





Art. IIl.—A Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises. 
By Ricuarp J. CLEVELAND. Moxon. 


Tuis is an importation from America, a reprint we presume, and a 
fitting companion to Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,” which 
Mr. Moxon had the good sense to publish in the same cheap form. 
It narrates the adventures of a right specimen of the New Eng- 
landers, which extended from the year 1795 to 1825, and told in the 
most simple, straightforward, plain, and manly manner possible, De 
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Foe himself could not have done the thing better; nor will any one 
conceive how forcible and impressive every-day incidents and common 
subjects may be rendered if described naturally, until he reads a few 
paragraphs of this unassuming book. One wonders whence cometh 
the charm of the style of the narrative, seeing that it appears to be 
nothing more or better than what everybody might at all times use, 
and without the slightest effort ; so that a more striking instance of the 
value of truth and directness, in a literary sense, can nowhere be pointed 
out. And yet let any person make the attempt to detail the ordinary 
occurrences of his life, professedly with the view of interesting and 
captivating a reader who never heard of the narrator before, and 
many thousands to one, that his failure is complete, while effort is 
palpable, and the signs of straining painful. But Mr. Cleveland 
appears to be as little aware that his style is admirable, as that he 
has a remarkable knack at seizing the main traits of any subject, and 
at impressing the picture with the power of reality upon the reader's 
mind, never to be effaced. 

But besides the most natural and therefore felicitous talent for 
description, Mr. Cleveland’s career has been of an extraordinary 
character, on account of the variety as well as the number of inci- 
dents which have been crammed into it. It is, indeed, a story of con- 
tinuous excitement. It also abounds with satisfying matter, both in 
the way of instruction and entertainment. The human character 
which it lays bare has great value for the reader; the right good 
heartedness of the narrator alone having a practical worth in it, that 
must leave more or less of solid teaching and sterling influence. To 
nautical men, the book will convey peculiarly important lessons ; 
while on the part of all persons, the example of untiring perseverance, 
indomitable courage, and honest contentedness, even of genuine 
gratefulness of disposition, here so largely displayed, will not soon be 
forgotten ; showing how imperishable is truth, how generous is sin- 
cerity, and how rich is honesty. 

Mr. Cleveland’s experience and adventures may be said to have 
extended to all quarters of the globe. Numerous are the points to 
which he carries the reader in Asia and Africa, as well as in Europe 
and America. He has ploughed his way over all the great oceans of 
the world, often under circumstances that were singular, as well as 
at periods that were momentous. He knew parts of France during 
the period of the Republic; he had severe experience in the Medi- 
terranean while Napoleon was emperor; he saw much of colonial 
existence; was a visitant to distant islands; traded to India and 
China; and can talk of Spanish and Dutch as well as of English set- 
tlements in the East, when the commercial systems were different, 
and the possessions otherwise distributed than they are now. Mr. 
Cleveland was no ordinary speculator himself; and although his 
gains were at times enormous, his losses were still more wonderful, 
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—the latter being sometimes sudden and complete, but the former 
gradual and accumulative. 

Our author's book differs in sundry respects from Mr. Dana’s; the 
education, the station in society, the profession, and indeed the cha- 
racter of the one being distinct, if strictly compared with the other, 
The adventures of the present writer commenced, as already men- 
tioned, in 1795, a period when the Yankees were starting with new 
vigour upon mercantile speculations, invited and propelled by the 
great events that were then convulsing the world. A bolder spirit 
could not have emanated from New England than he whose pages 
are before us. He appears to have had some experience before the 
mast ; but it must have been for a short time only; for we find him 
at twenty-one years old in command of a vessel, having started at 
eighteen. His singular experience however commences with his first 
voyage as a skipper, being to the Isle of France, and one of commis- 
sion. But the second was more remarkable, and in several ways un- 
precedented, being to the Isle of France and India, and on his own 
account. And, gentle reader, what dost thou think was the figure 
which he and his ship made? Why, with an Indiaman in the shape 
of a cutter of eight-and-thirty tons, a crew consisting of a mate and 
three seamen, he sails from’ Havre, but is unable to weather Cape 
Barfleur, and in the attempt to return to the port from which he 
pushed, is driven on shore. Having got his cutter off and repaired, 
none dishearted, he resolves on renewing his attempt, although the 
whole of his crew, excepting one, have deserted, alarmed at the 
apparently mad attempt. - The skipper, however, secures new hands, 
but now limited to a mate, one man, and a boy. The adventure 
was successful, making a profit of nearly seven thousand dollars, by 
selling cargo and ship ; at Cape Tower. The ship and all her hands 
were soon after lost. 

His first voyage as master afforded so many incidents, introduced 
him to such exciting scenes, and developed so much character, as 
would have supplied matter for a volume, the pen and observation 
being those of Mr. Cleveland. Without some specimens no person 
can understand or believe how attractive a plain-spoken narrative 
may be rendered, the writer all the while seeming to be unconscious 
that he has any thing extraordinary to tell. Take his sketch of 
Black George, who stuck to Mr. Cleveland by land as well as sea 
with undaunted fidelity, till death summoned him hence. 


Decidedly the most important personage of my foremost hands was the 
black man George, who had dared to embark on our second voyage, after 
having shared in the disasters of the first. In his appearance, capacity, and 
dialect, George was the veriest Negro that can be imagined, For honesty, 
fidelity, and courage, he may have been equalled, but can never have been sur- 
passed. He stood about six feet and three inches, was rather slender, very 
awkward, and of much more sable hue than common, but with an expression 
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of countenance mild and pleasing. With simplicity of character approximat- 
ing to folly, he united a degree of self-conceit which led him to believe that 
he could do whatever could be done by another, and in some cases to suppose 
he could make great improvements; an instance of which occurred before we 
had been out a week. In his previous voyages, George had been cvok, and 
had therefore nothing to do with the compass; but now, having to take his 
regular turn at steering, he was greatly puzzled with its unsteadiness, He 
could steer in the night with tolerable accuracy, by giving him a star by which 
to steer; but the compass appeared to him to be calculated oniy to embarrass, 
With a view of remedying this difficulty, George had taken off the cover to the 
till of his chest, on which having marked the points of the compass, and pierced 
a hole in the centre for the pivot, he bronght it aft, and with great appearance 
of complacency and expectation of applause, placed it on deck before the 
helmsman, with the proper point directed forward to correspond with the 
course ; and then exclaimed, “ Dair, massa, dat compass be teady : George teer 
by him well as anybody.” 


Again,— 


This simplicity and conceit was more than redeemed by his tried fidelity 
and heroic courage, of which the following is a remarkable instance. George 
had been a slave to some planter in Savannah; and one day, being in the 
woods with his master, they encountered an Indian, who was hunting. 
Some dispute arising, the Indian, having the advantage of being armed, 
threatened to shoot them, In consequence of this threat, they seized him and 
took away his gun ; but after a little while, and with urgent entreaties and 
fair promises from him, they were induced to return it; first taking the pre- 
caution to dip it into water to prevent an immediate use of it. This served 
again to rouse the anger of the Indian, who immediately took the readiest 
means for drying it. In the mean time, George and his master had entered a 
canoe, and pursuing their way in a narrow river or creek, had got a long dis- 
tance from the spot where they had left the Indian ; when, on looking back, 
they percdived him running after them on the bank, On arriving abreast of 
them he immediately took aim, which George perceiving, threw himself, as a 
shield, between his master and the ball, and was so severely wounded that 
his life was for many weeks despaired of. After a confinement of six months, 
he entirely recovered ; and as a rewari, his master gave him his liberty. 


Whether the tone and subject be serious or humorous, the sketches 
and descriptions are admirable. A few strokes produce a graphic 
and speaking picture. Storm and repose are equally well repre- 
sented; and on all occasions good nature and kindliness of heart are 
apparent in the author. Not less so is the energy which ever grows 
with the occasion, lending an individuality to the character of the 
writer that is particularly pleasing. 

_ We cannot specify all his voyages, much less characterize all the 
incidents and sketches belonging to any one trip. Numerous are 
the exploits performed by our author, and most extraordinary his 
darings. For example, he not only adventured to beat up the coast 
of China against the height of the monsoon and current, a thing 
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which he could not learn had ever been attempted before, but ac- 
complished his purpose in one-and-thirty days, although three in a 
favourable season and state of the weather would have sufficed. The 
hardships experienced on this occasion were terrible, and are described 
with adequate power. 

Some of the most interesting passages in the book are sketches of 
the Indians on the north-west coast of America. [very one of them 
is worthy of being extracted. Take a trait and an illustration of 
sensibility to etiquette : 


Being so nearly on the point of leaving the coast, and therefore fearing no 
bad consequences from an exposure of our weakness, [ acceded to the earnest 
solicitations of this young warrior to come on board. This was the only one 
of the natives whom we had admitted on board since being on the coast. We 
invited him into the cabin, and gave him a glass of wine, which pleased him so 
much that he soon asked for another. Having made me a present of a ver 
fine skin, I made a return of a shirt, jacket, and pantaloons, which he imme- 
diately put on, and appeared to be well satisfied with the figure he made, and 
much pleased with the dress. But the friendly feelings I had inspired suffered 
a momentary interruption by my careless and apparently rude manner of giving 
him a handkerchief. Being on the opposite side of the cabin from that on 
which I was sitting, 1 threw it into his lap; when, instead of taking, he 
allowed it to roll down on the floor, his feelings so much wounded that he 
actually shed tears; nor was it withont considerable effort that we persuaded 
him that no insult was intended, by assuring him that it arose from my ignor- 
ance of the etiquette which custom had established among them, 


Our next sample is a striking instance of the sketcher’s power and 
fidelity in taking personal portraits: 


His manners were those of a gentleman 3 and his character a counterpart to 
that which Tacitus has drawn of Tiberius. His stature was rather below 
middling ; his physiognomy dark and forbidding. His eve-lids hung half over 
the balls of his eyes, after the manner in which a to; er is usually drawn, and 
were so remarkable, that, had he lived in those times of yore when the peculiar 
properties of a man gave hima name, as “ Long-shanks,” ‘ Bald-head,” &c., 
he would perhaps have obtained the sobriquet of ‘‘ Lopped-eyed.” 


South America furnishes scenes and subjects for stirring descrip- 
tion; Mr. Cleveland’s adventures frequently also having the interest 
of smuggling transactionsand risks. Again, it is quite wonderful with 
what fortitude and self-possession he starts on a new speculation 
after the severest hardships and the heaviest losses. It seems to have 
mattered little what was the object which cast up, what the difficulties 
to be encountered, when once the idea had been entertained; or how 
rapid and changeful the movements required. When appalling dan- 
gers started up, and circumstances which would have confounded most 
men, Mr. Cleveland's resources and activity appear to have always 
had the mastery. No doubt good fortune often attended him ; but not 
always. To be bereft of his gainings, and even of his liberty, were 
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not lucky incidents. To have to struggle with a mutinous crew, at 
the same time that he was facing the monsoon, was amongst his ex- 
periences. And now, when far advanced in years, although finding 
himself as poor as when he sailed from Havre, he thanks God for 
having given him a spirit to survive all his buffetings and plunder- 
ings. Nay, he even declares that so far from feeling regret for having 
chosen a profession that has been profitless as well as toilsome, he 
would, if he were again young and had to make choice of a course of 
life, pursue that which he has described. And yet this is the sum 
total of the results of his arduous exertions :— 


On making an estimate of my losses in the twenty years between 1805 and 
1825, I find their aggregate amount to exceed 200,000 dollars; although I 
never possessed at any one time a sum exceeding 80,000 dollars. Under 
such losses I have been supported by the consoling reflection that they have 
been exciusively mine, and that it is not in the power of any individual to say 
with truth that I have injured him to the amount of a dollar. 

With a small annual sum from the Neapolitan indemnity, I have been en- 
abled to support myself till this was on the point of ceasing by the cancelling 
of that debt; when I was so fortunate as to obtain an offive in the custom- 
house, the duties of which T hope to perform faithfully, and in peace, during 
the few remaining years, or months, or days, which may be allotted me on 
earth. 


It is quite clear that Mr. Cleveland is no ordinary person, just as 
it is that his experience has been extraordinary. His habits even 
are interesting. He has ‘never taken a drop of spirituous liquor of 
any kind; never a glass of wine, of porter, ale, or beer, or any be- 
verage stronger than tea and coffee.” What is perhaps stranger 
still, he has ‘never used tobacco in any way whatever.” And his 
health has been as singularly good as his habits are abstemious; for 
although he is three score and ten years old, has been in every sort 
of climate, been imprisoned in loathsome cells, has faced pestilence, 
plagues, and contagious fevers, he has never known headache nor 
sickness of any kind but by name. We shall now throw together a 
few passages of interesting narrative by this extraordinary person. 


Take his manly reasons for publishing his book, and at this late stage 
of his life : 


The character of the citizens of New England for enterprise and industry is 
very generally acknowledged. Being, for the most part, obliged to seek their 
own fortunes, they are early accustomed to the endurance of privations, and to 
those industrious and frugal habits which lead to competence and wealth. In 
the pursuit of that independence of which all are more or less desirous, there 
have been instances of daring enterprise, of persevering determination, of dis- 
regard of fatigue and suffering, which are very remarkable; but which pass 
—— from their frequency, no less than from the unobtrusive habits of 
the actor. 


A simple account of such enterprises, drawn from journals and letters 
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written at the time the events therein related occurred, is here given to the 
public. 

More than forty-five years have elapsed since the first of the voyages here 
narrated was undertaken; and more than twenty since the completion of the 
last. It is apparent that they possess but in a sinall degree the power to in- 
terest that would have been excited had they been published at the period of 
their performance ; yet this delay in their publication may, on some consi- 
derations, enhance their value. It may be interesting to the young merchant 
to trace some of the great revolutions in the commerce of the world whichhave 
occurred within the above-named periods: and those of advanced age may be 
induced to recur to by-gone days, with pleasing, even if accompanied with 
melancholy, associations. 


We have alluded to the resourceful character of Mr. Cleveland’s 
mind. ‘Take an illustration: 


While lving between the Spanish vessels of war where our ship was first 
anchored, J had a good opportunity of noticing the absence of proper and ordi- 
nary discipline. During more than a month, I paced the Beaver’s deck every 
night, often until the middle watch had nearly worn away, and observed that 
more than half the time the sentries were so deficient in vigilance as to be 
hailed several times before answering. Perceiving the advantage that might 
result if I could substitute my answer for that of the sentry on board our ship, 
I often took the trumpet, and found my “ alerto” to be as current as that of the 
Spanish sentry. I noticed also that a great number of men were sent away in 
the launches every night, to guard some weak points at the eastern extremity 
of the town. With a view of ascertaining the feasibility of rendering nugatory 
our guard of twenty soldiers, I tried the experiment of giving them a can of 
grog mixed with a little laudanum, which put them al] into so profound a sleep 
for several hours as to give us entire control ofthe ship; acircumstance which 
was concealed from their superiors by my “ alerto” passing for that of the 
proper sentry. 


Contrast, in so far as discipline is concerned, the following testi- 


mony to the order and manners observed in a British man-of-war 
forty years ago. 


As the Andromache, English frigate, was on the point of sailing for that 
port, I succeeded with her commander in obtaining a passage ; and having pro- 
cured a passport from the Viceroy, I embarked and sailed on the morning of 
the 20th Angust. 

The beautiful manner in which the ship was got under way imnade a strong 
impression on my mind, from an exhibition of discipline which I had never 
before seen. When the marines were dismissed after the morning parade, the 
colours hoisted, and the national air, “God save the King,” played, every 
officer and man being at his station, and the capstern manned, a signal was made 
by the captain to heave ahead ; the cable came in briskly ; the anchor was soon 
tript and up ready for hooking the cat. While the ship was swinging round, 
the men, who had been stationed for the purpose, at the shrouds of each mast, 
on a signal given, ran up simultaneously to cast loose the sails, while the re- 
quisite number were stationed below to sheet home and hoist up; so that 
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almost in a moment the ship was under a crowd of sail and swiftly leaving the 
port; and all this effected without a word being spoken, and as if by the effect 
of magic. 

We arrived at Valparaiso after a delightful passage of twenty-four days. I 
cannot allow the pleasant time I spent on board this frigate to pass without 
some notice, and without acknowledging the erroneous impressions I had im- 
bibed of a British ship-of-war. In common with many others, and especially 
those like myself, whose reminiscences were of a date as remote as our revo- 
lutionary war, I had imagined an English man-of-war to be a small epitome 
of hell, where tyrannising over the crew constituted the principal enjoyment 
of the officers. That there were great abuses of this kind in the navy, from 
a very early period up to the alarming revolt under President Parker, I have 
no doubt, any more than | have that abuses have occasionally existed 
since; but, on board the Andromache, there was never any unnecessary 
severity. 

Captain Shirreff having had the advantage of moving in the mest elevated 
and polished society at home, and of receiving his professional education from 
one of the most able commanders in the British navy, united the manners and 
urbanity of the gentleman to those of the skilful and accomplished commander, 
His indefatigabie perseverance in attending to the protection of the commercial 
interests of his country, and his judicious conduct in his intercourse with the 
governments of Chili and Peru, inthe most trying times, were no less evidence 
of his superior abilities than of the wisdom and discrimination of those who 
appointed him. Nor did these important duties interfere with those of his 
ship’s company, to whose morals, manners, cleanliness, and comfort he was at- 
tentive; at the same time granting them so many innocent indulgences, that 
they certainly constituted the happiest ship’s company J had ever seen, 

With such a commander the officers could not fail to be gentlemanly in their 
deportment, and attentive to their duty ; but, independently of such example, 
there was evidently an innate desire among them to second the views of their 
worthy commander: and, messing with ther, I had good opportunity of wit- 
nessing a degree of amiability, harmony, and good fellowship, which, un- 
fortunately, is not always met with in the ward-room. Of their kind attention 
to me, and desire to make me comfortable, I shall always retain a grateful 
recollection. 

With Captain Shirreff the passengers, of whom there were four besice 
myself, were invited to dine in rotation, and my turn was, generally, two or 
three times a week. Anexcellent band of about twenty performers always 
plaved during dinner; invariably beginning with ‘* God save the King,” and 
ending with *“‘ Rule Britannia.” After dinner the men were usually exercised 
at the great guns; and if the weather was ever so fine, the tepsails were 
always reefed before sunset. Sparring, fencing, and dancing were the amuse- 
ments of the midshipmen, in which the captain would frequently join. 

The seamen also had their hours of relaxation, music, and dancing once or 
twice a week. Sunday never failed to be duly hallowed. Soon after break- 
fast every officer appeared on the quarter-deck in his uniform; the marines 
were dressed clean and paraded, The gun-deck having been previously pre- 
pared with benches and a temporary pulpit, at a signa] given (usually about ten 
v’clock,) every one attended worship, which was performed with as much so- 
lemnity and decency as I ever witnessed in any church. The chaplain never 
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failed to give a plain, good, moral lesson, perfectly adapted to the understand. 
ings of his audience; and such as they could not fail to profit by. The music, 
from the full band, was delightful; and when they played, as they often did, 
the Portugese and Pleyel’s hymns, which were familiar to me, they called up 
associations of by-gone and happier days. 


We have a good illustration of the primitive character of the 
Spanish colonists, at a period within the experience of Mr. Cleveland, 
in the passage we next quote :— 


As the Beaver was doubtless the first foreign ship that ever had a royal li- 
cence for trading coastwise, as she was a remarkably fine ship, had beautiful 
accommodations, and was always kept in the neatest order, her fame along the 
coast was very great. And at all these small places she was thronged with 
visiters—men, women, and children, who came from many miles distant to see 
the ship, and who always expressed themselves delighted with (what they con- 
sidered) the beanty of the cabin and its furniture, the whiteness of the deck, 
and the attention to cleanliness in every part. The Commandante of La Bar- 
ranca and his three very pretty danghters, from eighteen to twenty-four years 
old, happened to be on board one day at our dinner-hour, and I invited them 
to sit down with us. Their awkward mode of handling the table utensils was 
evidence that, although they were people of the first respectability, they were 
accustomed to live in very primitive style, being evidently entirely unaccus- 
tomed to the refinements of such superfluous articles as plates, knives and forks. 
They endeavoured, however, to do as we did ; the father and one of the daugh- 
ters succeeded toleratdy well, but the other two girls seemed to consider a 
plate, knife, and fork for each to be needless. They therefore placed a plate 
between them; and one of them taking the knife and the other the fork, they 
endeavoured the one to cut while the other held the meat with the fork. But 
this mode of proceeding did not succeed ; the beef was too hard or the knife 
was too dull, or there was a want of adroitness; and they were finally com- 
pelled to accept the aid of their next neighbour, which they did with great 


complacency, being ail the time in high glee at this novel mode of taking 
their food. 


We conclude with a favourable testimony to the English merchants, 


and a notice of one of Mr. Cleveland’s prizes in the lottery of his 
eventful life :— 


A letter which I received at this time, from the house of Tooke, Robinson, 
and Co., of London, places in strovg relief their conduct when compared with 
those with whom I had recently been brought in contact. Its object was to 
inform me of their holding a hundred and twenty pounds at my disposal, being 
principal and interest on a sum arising from a mistake accidentally discovered 
in accounts relative to transactions in wheat eight or ten years previous; and 
which, they remark, I must consider somewhat in the light of a prize in the 
lottery. This was paid to my draft at sight. 
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Art. II].—Hints to Cadets. By Lieut. T. Postans, Bombay Army. 
Allen & Co. 


LIEUTENANT PosTans could not have employed himself better than 
in throwing together the results of his observations and experience 
in the East, especially when we find that his hints are remarkable 
for the good sense and matured reflection which they display, at the 
same time that they are modestly and unaffectedly offered. The 
slender volume is not only calculated to be of great use, but is really 
interesting. It contains information too, and abounds with sugges- 
tions which we believe are nowhere else to be met with, at least in a 
compact and easily-accessible shape. To how many families as well 
as individuals must these hints prove valuable. ‘The military service 
of the East India Company includes members of multitudes of 
families of the British community, all of whom have a deep concern 
in the fitness of their relatives for a service which is not only the road 
to honourable distinction if zealously and wisely pursued, but is beset 
with difficulties and temptations. If the cadet be timely forewarned, 
and those persons also who are interested in his welfare and pros- 
perity, he may readily effect an escape. ‘To the Company itself it 
is obvious that suggestions and remarks of the kind alluded to must 
be of vital importance, and intimately connected with the perma- 
nency and glory of our Indian empire. 

It is to be borne in mind that wide distinctions exist between the 
military service of the Company and that of the royal army, as re- 
spects the positions and duties of the officers serving therein. Our 
author has no doubt good grounds also for stating that besides the 
liberal education of a gentleman, which is requisite in both services, 
in that of the Company are involved responsibilities which have else- 
where no parallel, requiring arduous preparation and constant vigil- 
ance, 

Lieutenant Postans is decidedly of opinion that an error is 
generally committed in sending cadets to India at too early an age, 
under the idea, it is presumed, of giving them some advantage in 
promotion, acclimation, or habituating them to the country and the 
service ; and he recommends the age of twenty in preference to that 
of sixteen or eighteen, for the period of leaving England. The 
necessary preparatory education, and the call for a proper discipline 
of mind, point out the greater age as being the most advantageous. 

Supposing that the cadet has received a liberal education, and been 
made acquainted with the theory of his profession by the time he has 
reached his eighteenth year, every hour of the two following years 
our author would have to be turned to an account that may be of 
the greatest profit to him afterwards. The sciences of geology and 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, and political economy, are branches 
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which he particularly mentions, as well as statistical and geographical 
information. The extent of the Indian empire, and the encourage- 
ment held out by the government of its vast regions, to such of its 
servants as bring knowledge, talent, and industry to the culture of 
these branches, are matters for anxious consideration. For example, 
the Bombay army, the smallest of the three presidencies, consists of 
twenty-six infantry regiments of the line alone, there being about one 
hundred officers holding staff or other appointments independent of 
regimental duty. In these are comprised ‘‘ the whole of the quarter- 
master-general’s department, trigonometrical and revenue surveyors, 
assistants to mint engineers, superintending operations of boring for 
water, repairers of roads and tanks, &c.,” offering the best proof to 
be adduced of the premiums given to talent by government, and 
showing that the wants of India call for a constant supply of qualified 
men from its army. How important must it be to a young man to 
go out with some groundwork knowledge in the departments men- 
tioned; especially seeing that the climate and military services in 
India afford abundant leisure for pursuing these studies to higher 
perfection,—thus combining powers of resource and means of ad- 
vancement. 

Lieutenant Postans gives a decided opinion with respect to the 
time spent at home in the study of the oriental languages. He 
thinks that there is generally an unwise distribution on this score. 
We shall afterwards quote at considerable length from the chapter 
which particularly treats of these languages. In the meanwhile we 
only state that our author would have the cadet’s mind, while at 
home, to ke directed to points and subjects which are only there to 
be obtained. 

Amongst refinements and manly accomplishments, the Lieutenant 
particularly instances for the cadet’s benefit, both as an amusing 
resource and for professional advancement, the art of drawing,—no 
country offering richer and more various subjects for the pencil than 
India. Above all, nothing is of greater moment than to know and 
to act in conformity with the knowledge, that our rule in the East 
is one of opinion ; requiring a sufficient age to allow of the cadet’s 
having seen as much as possible of the world, and to enable him to 
meet with discretion those trials to his prejudices, habits, and tastes 
which he cannot avoid encountering. It is of the utmost concern 
that he should bear in mind, that we govern India by means of a high 
moral estimation of us as a nation, and which has had the result of 
attaching to us and our interests an army of 250,000 men, whilst the 
whole machine of government and discipline of that army, are in the 
hands of a mere handful of Englishmen. ‘The natives themselves 
are powerfully prejudiced, are keenly sensitive, and eminently acute. 
The English officer is in constant communication with them, and 
therefore ought to have his mind well schooled in respect of leniently 
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judging. We shall here, without abridgement, cite a variety of 
suggestions, facts, and remarks. 


With the mere schoolboy, suddenly freed from all restraint and sent to In- 
dia without judgment or experience to guide him, the converse of what I have 
sketched is too often the case; he struts a man without any other apparent 
object but that of showing his right to assume the character, which he im- 
agines will be best done by venturing his ebullitions of temper on his servants 
and the natives generally, annoying the native soldier by a fierce demeanour, 
and want of all consideration for his feelings and peculiarities. He dislikes 
and despises the natives because he cannot understand them ; they are, in his 
opinion, an inferior order of beings, to whom he is under no sort of obligation 
to pay the slightest respect, and he thus contracts habits of violence which 
never quit him, and a prejudice against the people and country which adhere 
to him through life, making his position one of constant annoyance, at the 
same time effectually preventing his proving either a profitable servant to the 
government, or capable of advancing his own interests. Native troops, more- 
over, like others, do not feel that respect which induces obedience, when they 
are commanded by mere boys, and the general effect is therefore bad as re- 
spects tone and discipline ; but when considered in the light of heavy respon- 
sibility attached to individual servants of a government, holding millions in 
subjection solely by the force of opinion, or a high estimation induced in the 
minds of the subjects, from the comparatively few examples of the conquerors 
whom they see amongst them, it becomes of paramount importance, that each 
and every aspirant for the Indian service, particularly the military, should have 
left all the trifling actions and ignorant conclusions of boyish years behind 
him, and enter on his career with a mind fully prepared for its importance, and 
well schooled to the thoughtful mood and reflective habits of maturer years 
and riper judgment. 

It will conduce materially to just conclusions respecting our rule in India, 
and to a knowledge of the fundamental principles on which we exercise our 
sway inthat vast country, if the Cadet should seek every opportunity of study- 
ing the various works conveying information on these subjects, as also by 
availing himself of the experience of those who have served in the East, and 
who have it in their power to enlighten him on much which it is highly im- 
portant tohim to know. Forming as he does part of a system where the 
responsibility is, to a certain extent, shared by every servant of the state, the 
more extended his acquaintance with the economy of that system, the more 
efficiently will he be enabled to perform the part allotted him, The sooner he 
acquires this insight into India and Indian affairs, the better; on his arrival 
in that country, his inquiries will be advantageously directed to fill up the 
outline which he has thus obtained in England. 

The nature of the service, expenses attendant on carriage, &c., do not ad- 
mit of a young officer’s possessing an extensive collection of books of his 
own; and in the present day, there are fortunately few of the Indian stations 
unprovided with a library, or few well-regulated messes without its book club ; 
still the general taste inclines towards light reading, and I may therefore 
suggest the few following works as valuable companions, and in eyery way 
worthy of finding a place amongst the other “necessaries for a Cadet.” 


Indian Despatches of the Duke of Wellington and Marquis of Wellesley ; 
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Gleig’s or Mill’s History of India; the former, as published in the Family 


Library, is more portable, though incomparable to the latter as a standard 
work ; Malcolm's Central and Political India; and the Lives of Munro, Clive, 
and Hastings. There are of course numerous other works appertaining to 
India which might be mentioned, but the list is too long, and I therefore par- 
ticularly recommend the above, as calculated to convey every useful historical 
and political information, as also to illustrate, in the lives and actions of the 
great men who have raised themselves to the highest pinnacle of fame in India, 
what has been and may be again achieved in that country by adhering to cer- 
tain rules of conduct, and prosecuting with vigour the opportunities there 
presented for distinction. Ishall sum up these few remarks by particularly recom- 
mending to the Cadet’s notice the example of Sir Thomas Munro, as to the 
footing on which he placed himself with the natives of India, and the estima- 
tion in which he held them; and by directing his attention to the method of 
economizing his time, as exemplified by all the great men whose names I have 
alluded to; for on this and its duly profitable disposal depends entirely his 
advancement in India, no less than elsewhere. 

The rapid communication now opened with India has, fortunately for the 
Cadet of the present day, superseded the necessity of his undergoing the tedium 
and monotony of a four months’ voyage round the Cape, where, independent of 
complete waste of time, intolerable ennui and its concomitants drive young 
men to various methods, all more or less highly objectionable, to get rid of the 
annoyance. Gambling is, or was, the general resource, leading in most cases 
to violent conduct between the parties; courts-martial, as a consequence, 
greeted the Cadet’s arrival in India, and even before he had entered on his 
career, he found himself in bad odour with his superiors, and a stigma ‘was 
attached to his character, calculated to act most unfavourably to him hereafter, 
Such things have repeatedly occurred in outward voyages, and therefore their 
recurrence, as a possibility even, is to be avoided. Let the Cadet by all means 
avail himself of the overland route, and he may, by extending his travels to 
some of the capitals of continental Europe, lay up, under proper guidance, a 
store of useful information and pleasing reminiscences for the future in their 
languages, institutions, &c. 

One great advantage, however, of approaching India by this method is, the 
mind becoming gradually accustomed to an Oriental people, scenes, and cus- 
toms, thus avoiding that sudden and great change experienced when transported 
at once from England to India, and the great distaste to the latter consequently 
experienced from the sudden transition. On the other hand, the Cadet will 
approach India somewhat prepared for what would otherwise appear to him 
strange, uncouth, and annoying. In aword, no additional argument need be 
wanting after those already given to the world by various great authorities, as 
to the enlargement of mind resulting from travel, when combined with observa- 
tion and reflection. Tothe Indian Cadet I would distinctly say, that his time, 
thus employed, is well and profitably disposed of. Let me instance the an- 
tiquities of Egypt. Much as these have excited the admiration and wonder of 
the world, they excel only in their stupendous character the superb cave-temples, 
granite sculptures, and ancient fanes of India; but the contemplation of the 
former will doubtiess excite a taste for similar monuments of past ages in 
India, of which they are alone the undying chronicles. Here is at once an in- 
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exhaustible source of study and inquiry, of the most engrossing and interesting 
description; and the Cadet may reflect, that he will have it in his power to 
add his name to the list of those great men who have added to our knowledge 
of India as the most ancient and interesting country in the world, viewed in 
her religion, and its monuments, language, and social institutions. 

Alluding to any advantage it may be supposed the young man will have in 
point of health by being early acclimated to India, I would observe, that such 
is not proved to be the case from experience, but on the contrary, a certain 
maturity of constitution would appear far better adapted to the climate than 
otherwise. I would instance the assistant-surgeons of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s service, who are not allowed to enter it until they have attained the age 
of twenty-two; yet, considering the trials of constitution to which they are 
exposed in the discharge of even their ordinary duties, they have, I should say, 
rather the advantage in point of health over the other members of the service ; 
and looking at the subject statistically, it has been lately strongly recommended, 
that European recruits for India should be allowed to attain the age of twenty 
or twenty-one, on account of their decidedly superior stamina. 


The Lieutenant, besides insisting on the importance of cherishing 
the sentiment while in India, that his course and conduct are marked 
with anxiety by friends in his native country, proceeds to offer a 
remark which at first does not appear so obviously just, but which he 
satisfactorily establishes and illustrates. He says the Cadet should 
ever feel the strongest attachment to his native country and all its 
associations, studiously avoiding the adoption either of Eastern 
habits or tastes, both as degrading to him and annoying to society at 
large. Nay, our author declares that the natives of India do not 
give the adopter of their customs and ways any credit for other than 
sinister motives; while by so doing he quits the right to be looked 
upon with the respect that should attach to him as their European 
superior. ‘These and other remarks or hints to be found in the pre- 
sent small volume show that our author would considerably depart 
from the system that is in common practice, as regards the education, 
the period of quitting Europe, and other particulars in the history 
of the Cadets of the East-India Company. 

In his second chapter he treats of the native army of India, be- 
ginning with the oft-repeated asservation that our possession and rule 
in that empire present a most extraordinary phenomenon in the 
political history of the world. Sir John Malcolm has said that “by 
the natives we conquered India, and by them we must maintain it.” 
In the pages before us, the points inthe chapter mentioned principally 
refer to the relations that should subsist between the European 
officers and the native soldiers, the necessity for studying the charac- 
ter both of the Mahomedan and the Hindoo, for banishing offensive 
prejudices, and of avoiding impetuous expressions of temper, being 
dwelt upon. The Cadet, from the moment he enters the service, 
‘should be prepared to recognise the peculiar high qualities of the 
native character, apart from circumstances of religion, colour, or 
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custom, as also determined to shape for himself a course of that 
moral, rational, and correct kind, which, whilst it is observed by the 
intelligent and scrutinizing people around him, shall secure from them 
that approval on which the respect of the native soldier to his officers 
will alone be founded.” ‘The Lieutenant recommends the Cadet to 
take early advantage of the experience of the native officers, and 
says that he will only require to evince the slightest disposition to 
cultivate their acquaintance, to procure all the information they are 
so well able to communicate. It also appears that the more know- 
ledge the ‘Kuropean acquires of the language and customs of the 
natives, he will become more sincerely kind to them. 

The chapter on the Languages of India, and Itemarks on their ac- 
quirement, ‘‘ the result of experience,” ought to be attentively 
studied by the young Cadet. We freely extract from this part of 
the volume :— 


The universal language in use in the army is the ‘‘ Oordhu,” or language 
of the camp, better known by its title of Hindostanee, from its obtaining in 
great purity in Hindostan and the upper provinces of India and Bengal. This 
dialect being universal with all natives who have been brought into contact 
with the European community, as also the immediate means of intercourse 
with the native troops, no officer can be considered as of any efficiency in the 
service until he obtains at least a sufficient knowledge of it to make himself 
understood and convey his orders. A few weeks, with ordinary application, 
will enable him to do this if he persevere in colloquial practive, and take but 
the common precaution of avoiding attendants who speak English. Let no 
consideration attempt him to adopt this idle, though convenieut method, often 
pursued by new comers, It is the necessity of circumstances which will be 
found of so much use in teaching the Cadet the required quantum of Hindos- 
tanee, and he will be a gainer in the end by sacrificing a little personal con- 
venience at first to attain his object. I may at the same time point out asa 
general rule, that the servants who are au fail at English smattering, and 
who attach themselves to the Cadet on his arrival, are generally a dishonest 
class, whose services he is far better without. 

The grammatical rules of this language are few and simple, and the Persian 
character, in which it is written, so easy of acquirement, that I cannot allow a 
Cadet more than four months’ study with a moonshee, not only to be a good 
colloquist, but to be prepared to pass his examination before a committee, and 
qualify himself for an interpretership. This he should by all means effect as 
soon as possible, for he has thus made the first step to advancement in the 
service. 

Hindostanee, or Oordhu, as its signification implies, is a mixed language, 
being the Persian and Arabic, introduced by the Mahomedan conquerors of 
India, interwoven with the Hindee, Sanscrit, and other original languages of 
the country. A thorough acquaintance with it, whilst indispensably necessary, 
has the additional advantage of giving the possessor a good groundwork for 
the stndy of, and an insight into, other Eastern languages. The few books re- 
quired in the Hindostanee (for it may be said to possess no literature) are 
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pretty well known, though they will be mentioned hereafter for general infor- 
mation. 

For the Bengal and Madras armies, Hindostanee may be said to be the only 
medium of communicating with the troops, and the language universally used 
in the army, and all over the country, 

In the Bombay presidency, however, the ranks of the army being recruited 
toa great extent from the Mahratta country, that language is also in very 
general use, it being customary to explain the Articles of War, and other 
general orders, in Mahratta as well as Hindostanee. This language, though 
more comprehensive and idiomatical, will be found to present few difficulties 
after the attainment of Hindostanee; its grammar is equally, if not more 
simple ; the printed character, or Dewa Nagri, is easy, being the same as em- 
ployed in tie Sanscrit, or original and ancient language of the country, and is 
given in most Hindostanee grammars. I do not wish to be understood as in- 
sisting on the immediate acquiremeost of Mahratta ; on the contrary, it may be 
an after consideration. 

As the officer whose lot is cast in the Bombay army will necessarily pass 
much of his service in the Deccan and other portion of the country subject to 
that presidency, where the Mahratta language is the only one spoken and un- 
derstood, he will find it of the greatest advantage to make himself a proficient 
in it; for, independent of its use with the troops, it is essentially necessary as 
a qualification for many important posts filled by officers of the Bombay a:my. 
It is a more copious Janguage than the Hindostanee, and the great means used 
at Bombay of conveying instruction to the natives. The works and transla- 
tions in Mahratta are extremely numerous. An admirable dictionary has been 
published under the orders of Government, and a learned member of the Scotch 
Church, an admirable Oriental scholar, has produced the best grammar extant. 
I may remark, in speaking of this language, that it will be found a useful 
means of bringing the student into communication with learned pundits and 
Brahmins, and with its study he will combine a knowledge of the singular 
religion and customs of the Hindoos, which he could scarcely so readily obtain 
by any other means. These observations are of course only applicable to the 
Bombay presidency, in which the writer has served, and with which he is con- 
sequently more fully acquainted than with either Madras or Bengal. 

The Guzerat division of the Bombay presidency has also its dialect, known 
as Guzerattee, the character differing but slightly from the Devi Nagri, or 
Mahratta, it being of Hindee extraction. It is in general use amongst the 
whole of the trading and banking portion of the community at that presidency, 
as well as over a large extent of country in Kattaywar and the Guzerat penin- 
sula. All accounts are kept in Guzerattee, and that energetic and clever race 
of men, the Parsees of Bombay, employ it universally, even to the transcription 
of their creed and forms of prayer. Although not of immediate use to the 
military man, it may become essentially necessary to him in the discharge of 
either civil or political duties on the Bombay side: After the Mahratta, its 
acquisition will be found a task of the easiest kind. 

Under the Bengal presidency, the army being composed of natives of Hin- 
dostan, Oordhu or Hindostance is the only dialect, as before observed, used by 
the native troops, and being the universal language of the country, is spoken 
With a greater degree of purity and grammatical accuracy than in any other 
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part of the peninsula. As it is on that side of India more copious and more 
interwoven with Persian than elsewhere, a knowledge to a certain extent of 
this latter is required from officers in public examinations, as also of the Hin- 
dee or original Hindoo dialect of the country. This latter is, like the Guze. 
rattee before described, the communicating medium and the language of 
accounts amongst the banking and trading classes, its character being derived 
from the Sanscrit. It obtains only in the Bengal and upper provinces of 
India. Persian is the language of the courts of revenue and justice, and the 
great communicating medium of the educated and higher classes of native 
society throughout the whole of the Bengal presidency. A knowledge of it is 
an essential in the education of a respectable native on that side of India, as 
also an indispensable qualification for public employment under our Govern- 
ment, 

In the Madras, unlike the other two presidencies, the native languages are 
not, I believe, in such general use as in the other armies. English is much 
spoken and understood by the native soldiers, who here approximate more to 
European habits and customs than in the other armies, the rules of caste, &c., 
not being so rigidly adhered to. 

On the southern peninsula of India, the Carnatic, &c., there are numerous 
dialects of the Hindoo languages, such as the Grantha, Teluga, Karnataka, 
Malayalma, and Tamizh; but these can only be objects of inquiry and study 
after considerable advance shall have been made in others; and their acquisi- 
tion is also connected with a desire to obtain an extended knowledge of India, 
its antiquities, and the ancient character of its languages. 

Having thus briefly alluded to those languages or dialects which the Cadet 
will find either an immediate use, or of immediate advantage to him in his posi- 
tion to acquire, I shall proceed to remark, that if he purposes extending his 
knowledge of the country and establishing for himself some reputation in the 
service, he cannot adopt a more direct means of profitably occupying his time 
than by studying to become a good Orientalist; by which I mean, not at- 
tempting to obtain a superficial knowledge of the innumerable dialects scattered 
over the vast extent of India (these alone would occupy a volume to describe), 
but restricting his acquaintance to those in common use before alluded to, and 
making himself at the same time as proficient as possible in Persian and 
Arabic ; I would say Sanscrit, as the groundwork of all that is valuable in con- 
nection with the Hindoo religion, anda knowledge generally of that interesting 
people ; but as the attainment of even an outline of this language requires in- 
tense study and undivided attention, I shall leave it to the taste or inclination 
of the student, who may congratulate himself on his perseverance, if he is en- 
abled to get even an insight into this most difficult of dead languages, 

The Persian has the following advantage to recommend it to the student’s 
notice over other languages in use in India. It is exceedingly rich and melo- 
dious, copious, and capable of expressing, as Sir William Jones observes, “ the 
most beautiful and elevated sentiments,” whilst its poetry and literature gene- 
rally, particularly historical, will well reward the time and attention bestowed 
upon its acquirement. Again, it will be found of essential service to the pos- 
sessor in his intercourse with intelligent Asiatics, being the language in use 
throughout the whole of the Mahomedan courts, in and beyond the Indian 
territories, and a vast extent of country beyond the Indus, and in central 
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Asia, Our advance to Sindh and Affghanistan has particularly called this 
language into request. In these countries it is so universal, that few 
officers can be considered qualified for public employment without it, and no 
traveller can make his way to advantage without a practical knowledge of 
Persian. It will be sufficient to mention, that the commonest and most servile 
classes of Hindoos speak this tongue fluently in Sindh and the countries 
to the N.W. 


With regard to the Persian language, the Lieutenant says, it is by 
no means difficult to obtain a superficial knowledge of it, and that 
this is sufficient for the purposes of ordinary conversation. But to 
read and appreciate the works of the best authors in it is a very 
different affair, requiring, besides, an insight into the composition of 
the Arabic; there being no sentence in the former that can be pro- 
perly turned without an Arabic construction, and no well-written 
Persian work considered complete without Arabic couplets and quo- 
tations from the Koran and other works. But for a variety of other 
remarks on the study of languages in India, we must refer the in- 
quirer to the entire Hints themselves. We hasten to dismiss the 
volume, and do so with an extract from ‘‘ General Instructions” to 
the uninitiated Cadet, for his guidance in a sphere where so much 
depends on certain rules and habits of life, and where all hinges so 
materially on the sojourner’s disposal of his time and energies. 


We will suppose the Cadet to have landed in India as a perfect stranger, 
locally, to the country, and all connected with the arrangements for his ser- 
vants, living, and future disposals, and consequently liable to all those impo- 
sitions and extortions to which he must, under such circumstances, be for a 
time exposed. Where the Cadet has not that greatest of all advantages at 
starting in India, viz. a constituted adviser in the shape of a relation or friend 
bound to take the new comer under his protection, and see him safe on his 
career, the onlv alternative is, to make it a rule not to act in any one instance, 
even to the engagement ofa servant or disposal of a rupee, without consult- 
ing some of the many old officers of the service at the presidencies who can 
guide him ; and asthe Cadet will be there attached toa regiment, he will 
have no difficulty in finding those experienced heads who will be happy to 
assist him with their advice and experience. Itis a conceited idea of acting 
on his own judgment and impulse which leads the Cadet at starting, not only 
to spend large sums of money uselessly, but to be continually exposed to the 
most bare-faced extortion, without procuring one article of comfort, or being 
provided with a single article of use to him hereafter. He is looked upon, 
under any circumstances, as fair game by all with whom he attempts to deal; 
and when he couples with his total ignorance of all about him an air of 
conceited reliance on his own discrimination, there is really, after all, little 
blame to be attached to those who profit by it. The servants who are in the 
habit at the presidencies of attaching themselves to Cadets, and whose general 
recommendations are comprised in an insufferable stock of impudence and a 
smattering of English, are systematic rogues, who have no other object in view 
but to rob their masters ; and when, by the time he quits the presidency for the 
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Upper Stations, they find his experience increase, whilst his means of being 
any longer profitable to tiem diminish, they never fail to leave him un- 
ceremoniously, to pursue the same system with the next new comer, 
These the Cadet should studiously avoid; thev are well known, and no old 
hand would allow him to have anything to say to them for a moment. Good 
and respectable servants are indispensable to the young man’s comfort, no less 
than to prevent his being pillaged and imposed upon from other quarters: to 
obtain these, he should rely entirely on some other opinion than his own, 

It is not my intention to enter into the details of what are required in the shape 
of equipment in India, to place the young officer in a position to procced to 
his ultimate destination, as these are points on which he will soon be fully 
informed on his arrival in India; but I would wish particularly to warn him 
against burdening himse!f with a single superfluity, and recommend his 
limiting his baggage to what may be called “light marching order ;” he 
will find his advantage in this hereafter ; above all, let him avoid, as he would 
his worst enemy, any extravagance which, exceeding his means, shall involve 
him in debt, even to the smallest amount; debt, in any shape, is one of the 
rocks on which many a man has been shipwrecked at tie very outset of his 
Indian career, and is fraught with so many considerations of moment and 
danger to the Cadet’s future career, that he cannot keep it teo often in view. 
He will find in India, at the presidencies particularly, unusual facilities for 
procuring money or obtaining credit ; and the ease with which it is to be ac- 
complished, with the many temptations and fascinating opportunities for avail- 
ing himself of these means, are too apt to blind him to the consequences, and 
to spread a false colouring over the future; but of this he may be certain, that 
the day will most assuredly come, when he will bitterly repent his ever having 
yielded to these temptations, whilst he will not be long in discovering that he 
has bought a short-lived present gratification at the expense of future pain and 
misery, to the utter destruction of those gentlemanly and independent feelings 
which he should ever most studiously cherish. I draw no exaggerated picture, 
for I speak from experience, and in repeated instances, when I affirm, that this 
curse of debt in India has driven many a man, otherwise the soul of honour, 
to expedients which have cost hita his commission and place in society, or, in 
other cases, to the desperate means of self-destruction, by trying to drown the 
recollection of the continned cause of pain in the wine-cup. It is, indeed, one 
of the faults of the younger branches of the Indian service, that they complain 
of their inadequate means, whilst they take no paius to adapt their outlay to 
those means. I do not intend to say, that the pay of an ensign in India is 
more than sufficient for the absolute wants of the officer; but it is certainly 
adequate to those wants, if judiciously employed, and particularly so in field 
stations. I would instance the officers of Her Majesty’s army in India; their 
allowances are, if anything, less than those serving in the Company’s, yet debt 
is not only unknown, but strictly discountenanced: it would be well were the 
same rule rigidly enforced inthe latter service also. 

The mistake is generally made by young men in India imagining that debts 
incurred whilst they remain subalterns may be paid off on promotion. This, 
however, is a vital error; for the rate of compound interest charged by the 
usurers and panderers to youthful extravagance, precludes the possibility of 
emancipation from the toils thus around their victim, It will be sufficient to 
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mention, that at the rate of common interest in India, 9 per cent., the original 
debt is doubled in seven years, and thus long after the actual debt itself may 
have been defrayed, it is paid over and over again in the shape of interest. 
This the law allows and enforces: but in the case of money borrowed from 
shroffs and others, a much higher rate of premium is charged; and as usury 
laws do not extend to a contract on honour between an officer and a native, the 
amount must sooner or later be paid. In one word, of ail the errors a young 
man in India can commit at his outset particularly, though the same rule may 
apply to any portion of hiscareer, few are so fraught with fatal consequences as 
extravagance and its concomitants. 


Attention to these and other instructions detailed in the small 
volume, if paid at starting, will in all probability save the Cadet in 
the future. Should he be determined to suit his expenditure to his 
allowances, he will not only find no difficulty, says the Lieutenant, in 
doing so, but there are instances of young persons saving money. 
And on no account should parents and guardians allow a Cadet to 
possess more than 100/., besides his fitting-out, on leaving England, 
even for the purpose of furnishing a horse, tent, and all that can pos- 
sibly be required. The great points in India are economy and occu- 
pation of time, which are necessary in proportion as the temptations 
to improvident habits and indolence are strong. Meet the difficulties 
at first and at once. At least six hours daily should from the be- 
ginning be devoted to the acquisition of languages. Other important 
demands of a professional kind will be made on his time; nor should 
he debar himself of a certain amotint of field sports, both for the 
recreation of life, and as conducive to that spirit becoming the 
soldier. 

Having thus freely abstracted and extracted, we conclude our 
paper, and with this observation, that the rules laid down by the 
Lieutenant appear to us to be sufficiently numerous and particular 
for practical purposes; believing that although they might have been 
extended, they are explicit and large enough for a person of mind, 
good sense, and right taste, to bring closely home to his own peculiar 
case. 





Art. 1V.—Rolt on Moral Command. Third edition. Clowes & Sons. 


DeservING of a third edition: a little volume swi generis; a soldier’s 
book,—a garrulous, an egotistic, a genuine-hearted, an outspoken 
old campaigner’s book,—is this. A man of weaknesses is the Colonel, 
but of such sterling virtues, that we like him the better for his fail- 
ings,—he is the more human. You cannot mistake the man in the 
book; for if it has not given the whole of him, it has not given 
anything that is not true, faithful and characteristic. And then the 
service as well as the veteran is everywhere impressed upon it. You 
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see the man that has been moulded by military discipline; who 
makes military discipline his standard of virtue; and who would 
after all wield the entire enginery of war for the good and the social 
comfort of his race. Talk of literary rules and ‘liters ry craftsmen ! 
Had Colonel Rolt been controlled by any canons or protessorship of 
the sort, his book would have lost its sterling flavour; had he felt 
himself hampered by any laws foreign to his own unsuspecting turn, 

there would have been little virtue in the thing. But as it is, the 
honesty and earnestness with which the most stale truths or 
opinions are put forth, are novel and entertaining; while his admira- 
tion and praise of one general or commanding officer after another, 
although pure repe etition, are agreeable, —the Colonel’s vocabulary 
of hearty approval being somew hat limited, at the same time that 
there is no measure to his genuine outpourings. He has an amazing 
consideration for commanding officers, which however is the remotest 
possible from all affectation or touch of tyrannous feeling. Without 
a doubt he himself was adored at the head of a regiment ; for it was 
impossible that a person of so much goodness of heart, purity of 
motive, enthusiasm for the service, and consciousness of the value of 
order, discipline, and candid treatment, could find an enemy or a 
detractor in any inferior worthy the name of man. 

There is a great deal more in * Rolt on Moral Command,” than 
an unsophisticated utterance of common-place. Let not the reader 
for a moment surmise that we are going to forewarn him of meta- 
physical discourse, or ethical science in any branch. The Colonel is 
a philosopher, it is true, but the most practical that it is possible to 
imagine. And then his dicta are often so ably illustrated by passages 
in his own experience, that his lessons tell with double force. One 
does not always see that Moral Command is the happy phrase for 
the turn which affairs take. For example, when a soldier happened 
to be minded, most likely after a short courtship, to take unto him- 
self a rib, and repaired to his paternal colonel to name his pompore, 
the Moral Commander would say, ‘‘ What! you think of marrying! 
You, the smartest and best-looking soldier in the regiment, to think 
of throwing yourself away! Why, all the girls are in love with you: 
you must not marry. Go, and don’t do that which will destroy you 
as a soldier. Hold your head up, my boy! I am proud of you!” 
No doubt the boy blushed and hung his head, pretty well aware of 
the sort of dissertation he would encounter. Such isan illustration of 
the Colonel’s doctrine of Moral Command. But there are more 
pertinent cases, some of them containing a lesson to officers how to 
restrain their own tempers, and at the same time to preserve proper 
obedience on the part of those under them. Punishment is inflict- 
ed and has its best effects when he who orders it is known to har- 
bour nothing in the shape of anger, acrimony, or revenge; but on 
the other hand to act for the best interests of the persons punished, 
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as well as of the community. Hear how our commanding officer 
carried himself in circumstances which would have disturbed most 
men’s amiability :-— 


When stationed at Athlone in the autumn of 1823, I gave. out an order 
“that the men’s hair should be cut closer ;” and on the following morning I 
went up to one of the companies on parade, and directed that the soldiers 
should take off their caps; when I pointed out to the captain four men whose 
hair had not been cut close enough, and said “that I should see those men 
again at parade next morning.” 

The day following, when I went up to the company, and directed the officer 
in command of it to call the four men to the front whose hair I had remarked 
upon the day before, I observed a sort of titter throughout the company which 
broke out into a decided laugh, when on their being directed to take off their 
caps, the four fellows presented four bare skulls. In fact, thinking to have 
the laugh against me, they had cut their hair as close almost as if their heads 
had been shaved. 

The attempt to turn an order into ridicule, is almost enough to try a com- 
manding officer’s amiability, but with a little effort I kept myself cool, for it 
occurred to me, that if I got angry I should have had “the laugh against me ;” 
so, that instead of showing that I was annoyed, I joined in the laugh, which 
then became both loud and general. | 

After a little I said, ** Well, you are, I am sure, four good-natured fellows to 
have afforded us all so much amusement ; but although I am very glad to have 
a laugh in this way amongst ourselves, yet I should not like to have strangers 
laugh at us.” I then asked their captain how long he supposed it would take 
before those men’s hair would grow sufficiently for appearing in public. He 
replied “six weeks.” I then said to the four men, “I should be quite dis- 
tressed if your sweethearts were to see you in so unbecoming a plight, and 
therefore, [ am forced to order that you be confined to the barracks for six 
weeks.” The poor fellows looked very silly; the tables were turned on them, 
and I do not think that they ever again tried to turn any order of mine into 
ridicule. 


But we can cite a higher case, and one that strikingly illustrates 
how Colonel Rolt’s heart loves to beat. He has been preaching the 
doctrine that it is a commanding oflicer’s duty, ay, and for the inte- 
rests of the army, to give soldiers who have been delinquents an 
opportunity, should there be any promise of success, to recover their 
character. What we now quote tells its own story and requires no 
comment :— 


He was a particularly clean and nice-looking soldier, but he seemed odd in his 
manner, and did not appear to associate with or speak to any one. On inqui- 
ring of the adjutant, he informed me that the man in question had once been 
a sergeant; that he had attempted the life of his commanding officer in the 
West Indies, for which crime he had been tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
be reduced, and to receive eight hundred lashes; that he had been reduced 
accordingly, but that through the clemency of his commanding officer, the 
corporal punishment had been omitted. The adjutant further stated, “that a 
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better or cleaner soldier was not in the service;*’ but he was, he said, so 
sullen, that no person associated with him, and the officers of the regiment 
looked upon him with a sort of horror, 

I continued to observe this man for some little time longer, till one day as he 
crossed me in the barrack-square, in my way to my quarters, I called to him by 
name, aud desired him to follow me. When I got to my room, I told him, 
after he had entered, to shut the door. I then said to him, * Your name I think 
is Dudley ?” He raised his hand to his cap, and answered, ‘ Yes, sir.” I said, 
‘**T have observed you for some time. Your appearance is much in your favour, 
You are as clean and as well-set-up a soldier as there is in the regiment. I 
know your history. You are here looked upon almost in the light of an outlaw. 
It would seem that no one speaks to you, nor do you associate with any one. 
I am aware of the cause of your being thus shunned, You once contemplated 
a crime of the most revolting nature—that of murder. You attempted the 
life of yonr commanding officer. You were tried, found guilty, and sentenced. 
All this is true, is it not?’ He touched his cap again, and said, “ Yes, Sir ;” 
but not a muscle moved. ‘‘ Dudley,” I said, “ your officers have a horror of 
you, but such a feeling on their part is not to be wondered at.” Still his 
countenance remained unchanged. “ Now attend to what I am about to say to 
you, Dudley. I have watched you for some time, and I pity you; 1 should 
like to give you an opportunity for recovering your place in society, and for 
regaining that character which once so recommended you to the notice of your 
superiors. I feel desirous to give you atrial by making you a corporal, in 
order that, should your conduct deserve it, I may still further promote you. 
Will you, Dudley,” said I, looking at him earnestly, ‘‘endeavour to do justice 
to my good opinion? Do you wish for promotion?” ‘The poor fellow could 
not answer me. His whole frame was convuised, He cried like a child. I 
patted him ou the shoulder and said, * That will do, Dudley: you shall be in 
orders to-morrow.”’ He was accordingly promoted, first to be a corporal, and 


afterwards to be a sergeant; and there was not a better non-commissioned 
officer in the regiment. 


In fact the great moral taught by the Colonel’s little volume in as 
far as the treatment of soldiers goes, is this, that humanity and firm- 
ness, kindness and order, the constant display of anxiety for their 
welfare and honour, together with the most unwavering determi- 
nation to see that duty of every reasonable kind be systematically 
performed, are the proper substitutes for exasperating commands and 
severe punishment. Without going the length to pronounce the 
lash inadmissible in every case, it is quite clear that the good Colonel 
has hardly ever had occasion to recur to it, and would sooner have 
thrown up his commission than found himself obliged to practise it. 

We have hitherto in so far as our specimens go, been dealing with 
illustrations of the Colonel’s temper and method, together with some 
of his recollections. The book however is properly a manual, con- 
taining directions for the guidance of every member of a regiment, 
from the commanding officer down to the youngest recruit; also as 
relates to a corps however situated. It strikes us that the most in- 
structive part of these directions and hints, resulting from long ex- 
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perience and earnest cogitation, apply to recruits and the means for 
stemming the tide of drunkenness, which so much demoralizes and 
disgraces the British soldiery. Some of the anecdotes illustrative of 
this national vice, but of which our author declares the Spanish and 
Portuguese troops are comparatively free, deserve to be quoted. 
Says the Colonel,— 


The horrors that occurred when Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and St. Sebas- 
tian were stormed, never would have been acted, were our soldiers not ren- 
dered delirious by drink obtained after those fortresses were carried, The 
morning after the taking of Badajoz,I had myself a narrow escape of being 
shot by a drunken soldier. It was barely daylight, and I was riding up one 
of the streets of the town, on a horse that had been my property for nearly 
two years, when a soldier whom I happened to overtake, and who was drunk, 
suddenly accosted me and said, “ Hollo! where are you going with that horse ? 
it belongs to my captain.” The man had his firelock with him, and which I 
concluded was loaded. I replied, “ You are mistaken, my good fellow, this is 
not your captain’s horse ; he belongs to me, I have had him for a long time.” 
“No, no,” he answered, “ he belongs to my captain, and you must give him 
up to me, so get off of him; [Tam going out to camp, and will ride him back 
to my captain.’ Knowing that if I attempted to ride away, the fellow would 
fire at me, I dismounted, and immediately seizing his firelock, I forced out the 
flint, and then told him, that if he did not instantly march out of the town 
through the gateway which was just in his front, I would go for a file of the 
main-guard to have him marched a prisoner to camp. He obeyed my orders, 
but grnmbled, as he was going off, that I had stolen his captain’s horse. 

A little further on, an interesting Spanish girl, of about sixteen, claimed 
my protection; her ears were bleeding and lacerated, which she told me had 
been done by some drunken soldiers, who tore the ear-rings absolutely out of 
her ears. Whilst this girl was speaking, I saw a very ridiculous occurrence, 
An English soldier lay fast asleep on the side of the street, and at about fifly 
or sixty yards from where I was at the time, with his head resting upon a 
bundle of what I concluded to ve plunder 5 when all of a sudden, a Portuguese 
soldier came out of a narrow lane, with a large stone, which he placed under 
the head of the other, removing at the same time the bundle, with which he 


moved off very coolly. 


Colonel Rolt’s reminiscences are vivid and generally communicated 
with powerful effect. His songs, however, exhibit more of good 
will than wild-fire. They are the veriest doggerel. But his recol- 
lections and anecdotes alone would float the book into popularity ; 
while as respects professional advice, matured experience, and enthu- 
slastic feeling towards the service, the volume is so rich, sensible, and 
even amusing, that no military person can be excused if he re- 
mains a stranger to its spirit and contents. Here follows a history 
for you :— 


When I joined the Queen's in 1823, the regiment wanted an adjutant. I 
had previously served for a short time in the 72nd Regiment as major, and I 
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had reason to think favourably of the serjeant-major of the corps, by name 
James Littlejohn. Sir Henry Torrens, the colonel then of the Queen’s, wished 
to get an adjutant for his regiment from the Guards; but at my request, 
James Littlejohn was appointed, and never was there, I verily believe, in the 
ser,ice, a more zealous, a more indefatigable, or a more efficient officer in the 
grade he filled. , 

He was unceasingly employed in matters connected with his duty; he was 
respected by a'l ranks; and was retiring in his manner towards his brother 
officers, 

Atthe mess he invariably sat at the bottom of the table, and the cloth after 
dinner was scarcely moved, when he withdrew, to “ attend the school of instrue- 
tion for teaching the young soldiers to read and write.” 

He was the first man up in the morning, and the last to go to bed if any- 
thing was wrong, or men out after hours. 

He never frequented parties, but was always at his post; and never, during 
the whole time he was under my command, did he utter a syllable to the pre- 
judice of any one; and though remarkably strict in seeing that the duties of 
the regiment were performed in a regular and proper manner, yet he was 
greatly beloved and respected both by the non-commissioned officers and the 
privates. 

In 1825 he embarked with and accompanied his regiment to India. About 
four years afterwards he got into some difficulties about money, and borrowed, 
as I understood, some two or three hundred pounds from the quarter-master 
serjeant. This circumstance came to the knowledge of the commanding officer, 
who thought himself called upon to instigate an inquiry, which ended in the 
adjutant being brought to a court-martial on the charges, “as I was informed,” 
of having borrowed money from a non-commissioned officer, and when interro- 
gated, “ for denying that he had done so ;” which charges being substantiated 
against him, he was sentenced to be dismissed the service. 

His subsequent history is very curious. After losing his commission, my letters 
from Bombay informed me that he had started in the direction of Persia, “ to 
seek his fortune.” For two or three years] could hear nothing more of him, until 
one day, taking up the newspaper, I read the following paragraph. ‘Singular 
gradation of Fortune.—Towards the close of the late war, in which he took an 
active part, James Littlejohn, a native and inhabitant of this city, enlisted in 
the 72nd Regiment of Foot. In the course of a few years, his sobriety, atten- 
tion, and bravery as a soldier, were rewarded by a gradual advancement 
through the different ranks of non-commissioned officer, to the arduous situa- 
tion of Serjeant-Major. While in this capacity, and after his former promo- 
tion, his attachment to his native place was so far manifested by his being a 
regular subscriber for this journal for many years, and in various distant 
quarters of the globe, while on his aged mother and others of the family he 
bestowed the kindest filial and fraternal attention and aid. Subsequently he 
was promoted to the rank of Adjutant in the Queen’s Royals, and with this 
latter regiment he went to India, and after a few years’ residence there we lost 
trace of him, and supposed he must have fallen a victim to the climate or the 
tigers. From a letier lately received, we now find him enjoying his evening 
lounge in the long and celebrated valley through which Mirzah beheld the 
Tide of Life flowing towards the Happy Islands, or in the very gardens which, 
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in connection with the name of Aladdin, have become immortal. He is now 
in the ancient and renowned city of Bagdad; a city of romantic and mystical 
recollection on the mind of every one who has read (and who has not?) the 
interesting thousand and one stories of the ‘ Arabian Nights.. There our 
townsman now commands the guards of the Caliph, and is only second in com- 
mand of the whole army! The services of this gallant soldier, who was one of 
the best disciplinarians in the British line, must be of infinite value to an 
Asiatic Power, 2nd from the rapidity of his promotion it would appear his merits 
are duly appreciated.—Perth Courier,” 

At the time that I read this account in the paper, I was on the staff of the 
army in Ireland, and to a tale so extraordinary I hesitated to give implicit 
faith ; but some months afterwards, happening to be in London on a few days’ 
leave, I called one day on the tailor employed by my regiment, and upon my 
asking him if he had lately heard from the corps, he said that he often received 
orders from the officers. ‘* But, Sir,’ he said, “ whom do you think I had a 
letter from a short time ago? From your old adjutant, Mr. Littlejohn, dated 
Bagdad ;” and he then told me nearly verbatim what the newspaper account 
had before stated, and also, that General Littlejohn’s pay was equal to 3,000/. 
a-vyear. Upon this I said, “ Well, Mr. ————, the next letter you receive 
from Bagdad will be, I dare say, from Caliph Littlejohn ; for it will not at all 
surprise me to hear, some day, of his becoming caliph, seeing that he has 
already (and in so short a time) raised himself from obscurity to his present 
rank and command.” 

This Arabian tale will, I have no doubt, give a filip to the dream of young 
ambition ; for who knows but ‘ that he may wake one day and find himself” 
the Caliph of Bagdad. 

By late accounts (the Colonel adds,) it appears that General Littlejohn has 
fallen a victim to the climate of Bagdad, 


Take this of the Duke at Vittoria: 


At the battle of Vittoria, and at a very critical period of the action, 
when the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th divisions were most hotly engaged, the light 
division, which in the line stood between the 3rd and 4th divisions, having 
cleared its own front of the enemy, had halted, to allow time for the other 
divisions to force those points of the enemy’s position in their respective fronts, 

Just at this moment, the Duke, Lord Beresford, and several of their staff, 
came galloping up; and the Duke having first asked me what regiment mine 
was, placed himself on a little rising ground, exactly in front of my grenadier 
company, and with his glass took a view of the battle, which was at the time 
most hotly raging, both to our right and to our left: It was, as I have before 
observed, “‘a very critical moment of the day,’’ the 3rd division particularly 
being at the instant most obstinately opposed by a very considerable corps of 
the enemy, posted in a village strongly situated, and in which they had some 
twelve or fifteen guns and howitzers. Some few shot and shells were occa- 
sionally directed at us. The Duke remained in our front for about six or 
eight minutes, when he suddenly put spurs to his horse, and galloped off to 
the right, where the 4th division was storming a conical hill, and which it 
soon after most gallantly carried. 

Immediately that the duke left the little rising ground in my front, I took 
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possession of the identical spot his horse had occupied, and taking out m 
glass, I anxiously surveyed the animating scene around me, and which certainly 
was the most brilliant and magnificent panorama that imagination can form an 
idea of. My horse had a custom of tossing his head about a great deal; and 
in consequence of his moving it up and down, not being able to keep my glass 
steady, I alighted, and passing my right arm through the bridle-rein, I had 
just again directed my attention to the enemy’s post, in front of the 3rd di- 
vision, when bang, bang, bang, bang went off four guns, directed at us, for 
I heard whistle, whistle, whistle, as the shots passed. My horse neighed at 
the moment ; I looked round at him, and saw his near hind leg spinning about, 
hanging, in fact, only by some of the muscles, and the same shot carried off the 
head of one of my grenadiers. 

** Thank God,” I said to myself, “ that the Duke started so opportunely!” I 
dare say his grace, with his accustomed quickness of eye, had observed that the 
enemy were preparing a salvo for him and his staff, which was a compliment 
they were fond of paying whenever they observed a number of mounted officers 
together.” 


The Colonel at times brings in such anecdotes when one would 
the least expect them. But they are never unwelcome, or foreign to 
the purpose in hand ; being striking in themselves, amusing as illus- 
trations of the writer’s character, and suggestive of points which one 
likes to catch as guides to more than is told. For example, when 
urging the necessity for soldiers to learn the art of swimming, we 
learn not only that the Colonel has from his youth been expert in it, 
but that in relation to this matter that he was a witness of its im- 
portance at Egypt,—carrying us back to the days of Abercrombie. 
The truth is his grand and oft-reiterated motto is this—We should 
all labour to be useful; nor does he ever cease to cast about how 
best he can fulfil this end. He by no means confines himself to 
military affairs, or matters having a purely professional scope; for 
rather, it appears, in his many cogitations how best to do good to the 
service, he has fallen upon inventions and discoveries that have a 
practical value for all. Think of the virtues of a certain root, by 
name Seneka, which are with his usual fervour proclaimed in the 
book on Moral Command! ‘Then there is a saddle that will carry 
sundry of the comforts of the Salt Market about you on a rainy as 
well as on a scorching day. But better still, there is a wonderful 
oven invented by him for the accommodation and vast benefit of sol- 
diers, and which might be carried in a Chesterfield pocket ; although 
the never-ceasing Colonel has extended his views much further, having 
not only the profit of cottagers, bachelors, and professional cooks in his 
eye, but the ladies in their boudoirs; declaring that if the enchant- 
ing creatures were taught ‘‘to do a mutton chop, dress a nice ragout, 
or make good puddings and tarts (in his oven) they would be really 
and truly more useful members of society than all their finely-tin- 
selled embroidering can make them.” We have not yet done; for 
last of all we name, although not in the due order of invention, his 
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horse-hair gloves, which promise long life to all who will groom them- 
selves daily with them, and indulge in the prescribed friskings. Al- 
ready there is not anook of England where the scrubbing process 
has not votaries. The Emperor of all the Russias has not more 
hands daily at work than the Colonel has set a-going. And then 
“to think how many darling sweet creatures are rubbing them- 
selves into vigorous health, and laying the foundations of after hap- 
piness !” 

But for these and many other curious as well as sensible things 
which crowd the book, our readers must consult “ Rolt on Moral 
Command.” There will be more editions of the work, although the 
present is the first that we have seen. 





Art. V.—E£ngland’s Exiles. By Cotin A. Brownine, M.D. 
Royal Navy. Darton and Clark. 


“TINGLAND’S ExiILes; or, a View of a System of Instruction and 
Discipline, as carried into effect during the voyage to the Penal Co- 
lonies of Australia,” is the work of a gentleman who appears to 
unite to his medical profession and skill, the piety, religious zeal and 
knowledge which might be expected on the part of a minister of the 
gospel. Certainly, we believe, he has no predecessor on board a 
convict transport who has given equal proofs of earnestness, ability, 
and diligence in behalf of the outcasts of Great Britain. We must 
go with considerable detail into the volume. 

Dr. Browning tells us that when he was appointed, in the year 
1831, to a convict ship, as surgeon-superintendent, he felt himself 
greatly at a loss from the want of anything like a plan or system of 
management and instruction. ‘To be sure he had received a copy of 
the usual printed directions; but although these afforded a general 
view of the duties of his station, they supplied him with nothing like 
a scheme of education and discipline, leaving much to discretion and 
the suggestion of circumstances. Nor was it until he entered upon 
his third charge of convict passengers that his system was brought 
to the mature state in which it is exhibited in the pages before us. 

This plan with its details was followed out in the ship E/phinstone, 
having been submitted to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
and not, so far as the author is aware, objected to by them. We pro- 
ceed to notice some of its features, fearing, however, at the same 
time, that few surgeon-superintendents will have the patience, the 
ardour, and the judgment to carry the system into operation. Still, 
we regard the information, the descriptions, and the example here 
set forth as presenting an excellent standard ; in a department too 
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where nothing short of the highest principles and most matured ma- 
chinery ought to be held up for imitation. 

The Doctor sets out with, and continually inculcates, the doctrine, 
that sound views,—that is to say evangelical, as the term is generally 
understood,—of the Divine character and government, and of man’s 
relation to his Maker, form the foundation of all useful instruction 
and efficient discipline. Accordingly, as soon as possible after em- 
barking with ¢wo hundred and forty men and boys, who had just been 
removed from the hulks at Woolwich and Chatham, he began to set 
his scheme in motion. 

A principal feature of the Doctor’s system consists of addresses 
delivered by himself to the whole body of the prisoners assembled on 
the quarter-deck. Most of these discourses asset down in the volume 
certainly appear to us to be too long, considering what must have 
been the previous habits and the mental field for sowing impressions 
which the majority of convicts must offer. At the same time, we 
should say that the remarkable degree of unction and number of 
home appeals, with affectionate counsel, which characterize these 
discourses, could hardly fail of producing good fruit in the most 
sterile and hardened soil. 

In the first of these general addresses, and which like others in the 
volume has been amplified for the press, we find the speaker con- 
ducting his audience so as that each should take a searching review 
of his history and career from the cradle till the moment when he 
finds himself commencing a new era in his life, and setting foot upon 
a deck that is to convey him to another hemisphere. We throw into 
our large type a paragraph at the close of this first public oration :— 
‘* In withdrawing now to your berths, you will do so in deep and 
solemn thought. Let every man’s mind retire within himself. Lay 
to heart the hints I have now given you to aid your reflections, and 
assist you in your self-examination. Let there be no talking, but 
let all be deep consideration. Look back upon your lives; silently 
meditate upon and faithfully apply, every man to himself, what has 
been now spoken in great kindness to you all. Let every one now 
consider, that to talk to his neighbour on retiring from this place, is 
to invade his neighbour's rights, andto interrupt that solemn secret 
communion that he is now required to hold with his own heart, and 
with Him who is the Searcher of the heart.” 

The second address, which was ¢clivered on the following day, 
(the embarkation took place on the 13th and 15th of January, 1836,) 
gave a view of the exercises in which the prisoners were to be en- 
gaged during the voyage. We quote a portion, to show the earnest- 
ness of the Doctor, and the way in which he proceeded to win 


confidence, as well as to inculcate becoming and ennobling senti- 
ments :-— 


I call your attention, in the first place, to the nature of the exercises in 
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which you are to be occupied during the voyage ; and, in doing this, you will 
observe, that I do not address you merely as prisoners, but as my fellow-men, 
Of the causes which have brought you here, I say nothing at present; I have 
just now to do only with the fact, that you are here. I do not at present 
notice the circumstances which led to your being placed in prisons or in hulks, 
and ultimately on board this transport. To some of these we have already 
alluded ; to others we shall advert on a future occasion, All that I have to do 
with at this moment, are the facts, namely, that J find you here, and JI find 
myself here, charged with the care of your persons, your health, your improve- 
ment, and your happiness. You appear now before us as a portion of the 
human race, and so many members of that family to which I also belong. I 
now look upon vou as the creatures of God, the offspring of our common and 
almighty Parent, the Creator and the Preserver of the universe, the Former of 
our bodies and the Father of our spirits. I contemplate you as standing in 
certain relations to God, to one another, and to the world; relations out of 
which necessarily arise many interesting and important duties, and as neces- 
sarily involving great responsibilities and peculiar enjoyments. You are not 
only the offspring of God, but His rational offspring, the moral subjects of His 
moral Government. He made you, and He made you for Himself. He made 
you at the first, in His own moral image, and under the influence of His bless- 
ing; you have lost that image, and have fallen under the influence of His dis- 
approbation, Still you are accountable to Him for all you think, and for all 
you believe or disbelieve—that is, for your belief and unbelief ; and for all you 
say, and for all you do. And He, as the righteous and immutable Judge of 
all His rational offspring, must deal with every one of you according to the 
eternal and unalterable principles of justice and truth. Not only are you ac- 
countable, but you are likewise immortal, beings. Every one of you is in pos- 
session of a deathless spirit ; a spirit which must soon quit that tabernacle of 
clay it now inhabits, and leaving it to return to the dust from which it was 
originally taken, must make its appearance before God, to receive at his hand 
according to the deeds done in the body, whether they be good or whether 
they be bad. In the meantime, the sentence of death, under which transgres- 
sion has brought you, is, in its full execution, delayed. God is unwilling that 
any one of you should perish. Though under a sentence of condemnation and 
death, He has, in His infinite love and compassion to you as His creatures, 
placed you under a dispensation of mercy. 


They are informed that their principal exercises .will be reading 
the Scriptures and to hear them read. Also, that as he expects to 
find a large proportion of the people uneducated, and even unac- 
quainted with the letters of the alphabet, efforts will be made to 
communicate the ability not only to read but to write and cypher by 
the time the voyage is completed. In fact, it soon was ascertained 
that of the entire number, thirty-seven only could read and write ; 
forty-five read only; seventy read a little or very imperfectly ; 
twenty-two barely knew their alphabet; and sixty-four did not know 
a letter. One had imperfect sight, and one alleged he could read 


Welsh. 
With regard to the system of discipline, it is explained to them 
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that it is to be one of a moral nature. We cite a passage in which 
certain exhortations and also rules of behaviour are impressively 


urged. 


This being the character of our little community, our ears shall never be 
assailed by the boisterous language, or our eyes pained by the savage tug, of a 
grasping and an all-appropriating selfishness. ‘The calmness of our moral at- 
mosphere will not bedisturbed by the revolting contest for personal mastery 
and personal enjoyment, accompanied with the appropriate language of a sordid 
self-seeking. We shall have no angry and selfish contests about supposed or 
real personal rights and privileges, but we shall hear the language and observe 
the actions of brotherly affection. You will be all mutually anxious to hel 
forward and secure the comfort of one another, and self-denial will take the 
place of self-indulgence. 

Thus the strife amongst us will be the strife of brotherly love ; not who 
shall do least, but who shall do most for others’ comfort : not who shall have 
this or that good thing, but who shall be most ready to wave the privilege in 
behalf of another. 

You will not only be careful of each other’s comforts, but you will be kindly 
watchful over each other’s speech and behaviour, as well as your own, None 
of you will suffer evil upon his brother, but he will “in anywise rebuke him ;” 
but his rebukes will be in soft and gentle language—language fit to be spoken 
by one who feels himself to be more weak and erring than the brother whom he 
corrects; and thus his words of reproof will be like soft oil, which will not 
break the head or wound the feelings of the reproved, but will prove refreshing 
and salutary to his spirit. 

You will not only be attentive to each other’s comfort, language, and beha< 
viour, but you will, with a prudent and affectionate zeal, seek for and embrace 
every possible opportunity of doing the greatest possible good to one another 
in every respect. You will remember the relation in which you stand to each 
other as accountable and immortal creatures, and you will study to abide habi- 
tually under the influences of the unchangeable obligations you are neces- 
sarily under, to promote to the utmost your mutual happiness and highest 
interests. 


The third address announced and explained the machinery of the 
active duties to be performed by various persons appointed out of 
the number of prisoners themselves. These are called the petty 
officers. Every department as well as every separate ward has its 
complement in this respect; and warm as well as pertinent hints 
are pressed in reference to the responsibility and relative bearing of 
all and each among themselves. ‘The next great subject for incul- 
cation and explanation is the schooling department; the address 
being directed both to teachers and pupils. 

All these preliminary matters having been arranged and described, 
—the people having been formed into divisions and messes, the 
schools organized, petty officers and schoolmasters appointed and 
instructed in reference to their several duties,—the first opportunity 
was seized to assemble them to hear the recital of the routine of 
every day for the week. Take that of Monday for an example : 
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At 5a.M., captains of deck and deck-washers are called to wash decks; at 
the same time the cooks are admitted on deck, and proceed to prepare break- 
fast. At 5h. 30m., or as soon as the light of the day willadmit, the whole of 
the people are turned up in separate and successive divisions, under the super- 
intendence of their respective captains, to wash persons. Decks to be dry, if 
possible, before, but not later than six bells (7 a.m.) At 7 A.M., the hospital 
bell is rung, when the sick who can with propriety leave their berths, proceed 
to the hospital, into which they are called according to the * sick list,” and 
are successively examined and disposed of. Those who are confined to their 
berths are there visited. At 7h. 30m., decks being dry, and weather admit- 
ting it, the bedding is brought on deck and stowed in the hammock nettings. 
At § a.m., the people go to breakfast; 8h. 30m., the morning portion of 
Scripture, after offering a short prayer, is read to the people assembled and 
closely seated together, either in the main-ward or on the main-deck, as weather 
and other circumstances will admit, 

At 9 A.M., petty officers and schoolmasters are mustered and inspected on the 
main-deck: their respective duties examined into, reports received, and schools 
inquired after, and orders issued. At 9h. 30m., all hands, except petty offi- 
cers and schoolmasters, are mustered “ by divisions” for inspection—first by 
captains of divisions, and then, when reported ready, by the surgeon-superin- 
tendent. accompanied by the first or second captain and captains of divisions 
respectively ; the three divisions being drawn up according to muster list, in 
lines around the main-deck. When dismissed, all reported offences are inves- 
tigated and disposed of, and discipline administered. 

At 10 a.m., both wards having been cleaned and inspected, the schools as- 
semble, as many onthe main-deck as can be accommodated, the rest below ; in 
bad weather all of necessity below: ] 1h. 50m., or 10 minutes before 12 o’clock, 
the schools break up, and preparations are made for dinner, which is served 
out at 12 o’clock ; as many messes dining on deck as can conveniently be 
accommodated, provided the weather be favourable. 

At 1 p.M., an antiscorbutic beverage, consisting of water, wine, lime-juice, 
and sugar, is served out on the quarter-deck ; the people being called according 
to their messes, entering at the starboard door of barricade, and, having drunk 
their allowance, cross the deck and return to their place through the larboard 
door. 

At 2 p.M., schools again meet and proceed till 4 p.m., when the people go 
to supper 5; andas soon after supper as possible, the people being assembled, 
either on the main-deck or below, according to the state of the weather, a 
popular lecture, in colloquial style, is delivered on geography, astronomy, or 
natural philosophy, or other departments of knowledge; such points being 
selected as may appear most calculated to interest, enlighten, and improve the 
minds of the hearers; and, in connexion with the books of Divine inspiration 
especially, to correct and enlarge their views of the perfections and character 
of God. 

After lecture, the evening visit to the sick is paid. As soon after seein 
the sick as possible, the people are, for the sake of exercise, marched round the 
upper deck in successive divisions, and to such music as can be commanded— 
fifteen or twenty minutes being allotted to each division. The bedding having 
been previously taken below, under the superintendence of captains of decks, 
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all hands are mustered down before dusk ; the petty officers and schoolmasters 
being permitted, in rotation, to remain on the deck about half-an-hour after 
muster, when circumstances will permit of the indulgence being granted—but 
are mustered down before dark. Immediately after the muster below, the 
people assemble in the main-ward, for the reading of the Scriptures and other 
devotional exercises. In fine weather, when no circumstances offer to forbid it, 
the evening devotions are conducted on deck before mustering below. 


This was repeated nearly verbatim on some of the other days of 
the week ; nor were the variations very marked except on Sunday, 
It is, however, quite clear that idleness was a principle nowhere re- 
cognised by the surgeon-superintendent, in behalf of any one of the 
prisoners : but had we space to mention the duties which he pro- 
posed for his own performance, it would be seen that he was the 
hardest-worked man in the establishment. And how did the whole 
rather complicated machinery at length come to work ? A very short 
time sufficed, we are told, to familiarize the people with the system 
and its daily routine ; nay, that the required duties were speedily ex- 
ecuted witha regularity and precision which could not fail to gratify 
every enlightened and benevolent observer. And with the exception 
of some of the boys, the general outward demeanour of the prisoners 
“was strikingly quiet and orderly;” the system of management 
acting ‘‘so well, and so much beyond anticipation, that no sooner 
was the machinery put into motion than it seemed to work by an in- 
herent power.” ‘Twenty schools were put into immediate operation, 
and provided each with a teacher; while placed over the whole was 
a general inspector. And observes the surgeon-superintendent, ‘ no- 
thing could be more deeply interesting than the appearance our decks 
both above and below now exhibited ; all was order, life, and activity. 
The hum of twenty schools, containing 240 people, of almost every 
age, from eleven years to sixty-eight, had an effect upon my ear far 
surpassing the powers of the finest music to produce.” Further on 
in the volume we have these words :—* All our meetings for religious 
exercises, not only on the Lord’s day, but during the week, were, 
without one single exception, marked by the most perfect order and 
decorum, and generally with apparent solemnity. It is not easy to 
imagine any spectacle more impressive than an assembly of 240 out- 
casts, consigned by the violated laws of their country, to suffer all the 
horrors of transportation, closely seated on and around the quarter- 
deck of a transport, under sail to a remote corner of the earth— 
and the ship's company, guard, officers, soldiers’ wives and children, 
allin their Sabbath-day’s costume, arranged in their proper places on 
deck, and all seriously engaged in the solemn worship of the Most 
High. There was, I must confess, something in the appearance of 
the congregation which I am not able to describe, and the recollection 
of which is, at this moment, most touching to my feelings.” Ere 
long several of the convicts ‘were observed to be under deep and 
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anxious concern for their spiritual interests. The numbers who ap- 
peared to receive the Gospel, and to yield obedience to its require- 
ments, continued to increase.” When the Doctor ascertained that 
any one was seriously impressed, he privately conversed with him. 
Prisoners were not only found to be ready to teach their fellow con- 
victs, but to pray in the midst of them; and ‘the minds of the 
people w ere evidently solemnized by the prayers of their companions 
in crime and suffering.” 

Dr. Browning’s sy stem of instruction was not confined to that which 
is moral and religious; it was extended to the intellect and general 
knowledge. = T here were lectures delivered on geography, astronomy, 
and various subjects connected with natural history ; views communi- 
cated of the earth,—its form, productions, and the laws which govern 
it. Subjects in natural philosophy, the structure of the human body, 
&e., were made the themes of instruction—couched, however, in the 
most familiar and intelligible language, and always to illustrate the 
sacred truths revealed in the pages of revelation. 

Let it be borne in mind that intellectual, moral, and religious 
teaching, were not the only results and features of the Doctor’s 
system. Habits of regularity, social harmony, decorous order, and 
all the consequent comforts were made to be experienced and im- 
pressed. His actual merits as well as his philanthropic motives can 
only therefore be properly appreciated by following the convicts to 
the land of their exile, and by calculating the value of their reformed 

example, together with their personal improvement and comparative 
happincn, “Think, therefore, how much good may be achieved by 
sugeestions of one individual, in the course too of a few months, and 
of a single voyage. In his petty officers, the general-inspector for 
eX xample, the Doctor had, to be sure, efficient and willing coadjutors. 
But this afforded further proofs of the beneficent influence of one 
head and heart. On the other hand, he was under the necessity, 
after a certain time for trial, to dismiss three of the schoolmasters 
from their charge : two for incapacity , and one for culpable neglect 
of duty. This. man, in fact, (and it turned out that he was not the 
only person of the sort among the 240) stated to the surgeon-super- 
intendent that he belonged ‘‘ to a communion which did not approve 
of the people reading the Scriptures.” Of course, he could not be 
longer retained as a teacher in the convict transport, although he 
might not nave committed any act that could be construed into a 
misdemeanour. 

And having made use of the term misdemeanour, it cannot 
be supposed that no offences and overt acts of wrong were com- 
mitted during the voyage, by any of the members of such a 
community as the Doctor had to supe ‘rintend. What, then, was the 
system of his police, and how did it operate? Upon this head we 
are told that he formed a sort of “ court of investigation” out of the 
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convicts themsclves, whose prerogative it was to hear all the com- 
plaints which might be forwarded by the chief captain and inspector 
of schools, This tribunal consisted of four of the most intelligent 
and trustworthy of the petty officers, together with the Doctor’s 
clerk; who cited and examined witnesses; and who were intrusted 
with the power of administering exhortation, warning, admonition, 
and reproof. The accused might be given also to understand that he 
must consider himself as being in a state of probation and under 
close surveillance ; being dismissed with the assurance that his next 
offence would subject him to the authority and decision of the surgeon- 
superintendent. We read further concerning verdicts, punishments, 
and the conduct of the “court of investigation” as follows:— 


This [last] was the severest punishment the court were empowered to inflict ; 
a punishment, too, which they rarely felt themselves called upon to administer ; 
and whena case did occur of a character which required that it should be 
brought to the “ quarter-deck,” it was previonsly so well sifted, the evidence 
so completely made ont, that, in order to dispose of it at once, I had only to 
cause it to be stated in the presence of the offender, to hear the testimony of 
the witnesses, (who were all assembled at the barricade, and ready to appear 
in a moment, when called, on the quarter-deck,) and to listen to anything 
which the accused might have to say, whether it were matter of confession, or 
contrition, or of exculpation. No time was now lost, no delay incurred by the 
calling of witnesses; all was prepared, the witnesses were at hand, the case 
was made to appear as clear as the day, and, with scarcely a single exception, 
the prisoner confessed his offence ; and nothing remained to occupy my time 
but to place the delinquency in a just and impressive point of light, witha view 
to practical improvement and beneficial result, and to write upon a slip of 
paper, the nature of the punishment which I might think it expedient to award, 
an the character and degree of the offence might appear to demand, 

I was, 1 must confess, singularly fortunate in my selection of men to form 
my court of investigation. This addition to my working apparatus was made, 
of course, by way of experiment; but it was an experiment that admirably 
succeeded, and accomplished a great deal more, both for me and the people, 
than I had anticipated, The members of the court conducted themselves with 
great propriety and deep seriousness; they appeared to understand and feel 
the importance of the duties which devolved upon them ; and the people seemed 
to entertain precisely the views of the court which I desired they should. The 
dealing with them of men of their own class, manifestly produced upon their 
winds a species of effect different, if not in kind, at least in intensity, from 
that which resulted from my own personal and single adjudications, The case was 
placed before them by their own companions, anditscharacter determined as it were 
by themselves, and appeared to be seen by a light which the law itself, or 
reason and justice supplied. The influence produced upon the minds of the 
prisoners was purely referrible to their perceptions of truth and their convic- 
tions of right and wrong, unmixed with, and unmodified by, any impressions 
which might have been produced by wy immediate presence, or by a distinct 
aud conscious apprehension of my authority. Another beneficial tendency 
which seemed to attend the working of this court was, to lead the people to 
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set in judgment upon themselves, and to acquire or strengthen the habit of 
forming a just estimate of their own character and conduct. 


The Doctor is at times diffuse, travelling into questions and dis- 
cussions which do not necessarily belong to the current of his nar- 
rative, or even to the subjects of the still larger portion of his pages, 
viz., those which contain his addresses. For instance, he dissertates 
at considerable length upon the laws observed in the moral govern- 
ment of God, and concerning those which should regulate all the 
social and political institutions of men. But passing over these more 
abstract matters, let us hear how he wielded what Colonel Rolt 
would call moral command, when a culprit asked for forgiveness, and 
to have a first offence overlooked. ‘The different punishments 
awarded by our surgeon-superintendent are also deserving of notice. 


Such forgiveness was considered not only absurd, but pernicious ; hurtful to 
the offender himself, and most injurious in its influence and tendencies, to the 
body of the people. The nature and degree of the punishment corresponded 
with the character and heinousness of the offence; but it was uniformly 
inflicted, The people soon began to understand something of the nature and 
design of law and of government ; to perceive that crime and suffering are in 
the very nature of things inseparable; that to do violence to their union is 
itself in a high degree criminal ; that, in fact, it is morally impossible for a 
just and merciful ruler to separate the two from each other. If a prisoner 
should happen to request me to “ look over his offence”—a request which was 
repeatedly made at the commencement of the voyage—I had only seriously and 
solemnly to request him, in my own way, to show me how the thing could 
possibly be done consistently with his own interests, and the interests of his 
fellow-prisoners, in order to bring him to the apparent conviction, that to 
grant his request was absolutely impossible, and utterly out of the question. 
“Forgive you! how can I forgive yout Where in the universe do you find 
warranted anything like arbitrary forgivenesst Do you request me to be un- 
kind and unmerciful to you? Look at these men! Are you utterly regardless 
of their welfare? Would you sacrifice their highest interest as well as your 
own, that you might secure to yourself the privilege of committing crime with 
temporary impunity? The thing cannot be. 

A personal injury or offence Iam bound to forgive, and trust 1 shall always 
be enabled to forgive in the spirit of the Gospel, and as [ need and hope to be 
forgiven of God. But the forgiveness of your present offence is a very different 
matter ; it is an offence committed, not against me personally, but against law ; 
an offence, moreover, of such a nature, that you are, I believe, now convinced, 
that for me, as the administrator of the law, “ to forgive it” (as you call it,) 
were to be at once unjust and unmerciful, not only to you, but to all under my 
authority. Reflect as becomes you on this view of the subject, and you will 
not again deserve to be brought forward as a wilful transgressor of any lawful 
regulation. 

With regard to the modes of punishment which obtained on board the 
Elphinstone, they can be stated in very few words :— 

First, reprimand, which might be private, or less or more public. Secondly, 
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separation from the rest of the people, and confinement under the care of one 
of the sentries for a specified time, according to the nature and degree of the 
offence. Thirdly, in addition to the offender being placed under a sentry, his 
allowance of wine, lime-juice and sugar stopped for one or more days; and in 
cases which appeared to require severer infliction, the allotted rations stopped 
wholly, or in part, for one or more days, and thin water-gruel and a small 
portion of biscuit only allowed. In these cases the state of the prisoner's 
constitution and health requires the most cautious attention. Fourthly, the 
irons which were struck off by my order at the commencement of the voyage 
were requested to be replaced, and worn for a number of days corresponding 
with the character and degree of the offence. Sometimes, instead of irons on 
the legs, handcuffs were ordered to be put on for a given number of hours, as 
the case might seem to require. Fifthly, the offender's name entered into the 
“ black list, » to be submitted to His Excellency the Governor, at the end of 
the voyage. This was my severest punishment. As to flogging, although 
authorized by Act of Parliament, and the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State’s letter—with both of which I was furnished previously to sailing from 
England—it was not practised in the Elphinstone, It is a mode of punish- 
ment to which I entertain strong objections. 


It hence appears, as many of our readers may have previously 
known, and as indeed the necessities of the case demand, that the 
surgeon of one of our convict ships, on its outward passage, is clothed 
with extraordinary and multifarious powers. He is not only a me- 
dical officer, but a sort of priest, and also a magistrate. In short, he 
is superintendent of the entire interests of the prisoners. But we 
must not devote much more space to the Doctor’s volume, satisfied 
that what we have already said and shown will convince every right- 
minded person that the book is of great value as furnishing a pre- 
cedent and plan that cannot be too closely followed; that its ‘author, 
in a remarkably disinterested way, has earned the gratitude of his 
country as well as of many outcasts from it; and that his name will 
hereafter be enrolled and distinguished in the list of judicious, ardent, 
and practical British philanthropists. We close with an extract 
containing some particulars relative tothe period when Dr. Brown- 
ing’s superintendence of the 240 convicts ceased. 


On the 24th of May, when well advanced up the river Derwent, we were 
boarded by the port officer, to whom I delivered the despatches and letters on 
His Majesty’s service ; and on the following morning were safely moored in 
Hobart Town harbour. 

After the usual communications and arrangements, and after the inspection of 
the prisoners and wards by the proper authorities ; the magistrate, accompained 
by his attendants, came on board for the purpose of examining, one by one, the 
prisoners, pntting such questions to them as he might think fit, recording their 
answers, and noting every circumstance in their individual appearance by which 
their personal identi ity might, at any future period, be determined. The ex- 
amination of the prisoners at Hobart Town is, in some important points, very 
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diferent from that which obtains at Sydney. At the latter place, besides 
noting personal peculiarities, and making some inquiries concerning the pri- 
soner’s relations, the principal object appears to be, to ascertain with precision 
all his qualifications with a view to his disposal in the colony ; and a portion 
of a day sufficed to despatch the examination of more than 200 men: at the 
former, 230 or 240 men will occupy the space of about four days; and the 
object seems to be, not merely to discover all at which the inquiry aims as con- 
ducted in port Jackson, but to learn from the prisoner’s own lips as much as 
possible of his history, particularly that part of it which embraces those im- 
proprieties and misdeeds of his life, which may have led to conviction and im- 
prisonment, or some other punishment. On the nature and tendencies of the 
examination here referred to, I refrain from offering any observations ‘in this 
place. 

The fatigues of the voyage had so materially injured my health that, by the 
time we reached the colony, I was almost unfit for every duty. Between the 
day of our arrival and that of the debarkation, many things remained to be 
done. The scholars last examined by the board had to receive their prizes ; 
and there were many religious books and tracts to be yet disposed of amongst 
the prisoners. All, however, was accomplished before the close of our last day 
on board. I was enabled also to complete a solemn conversation upon which 
I had entered, some time previously to our arrival in harbour, with each in- 
dividual prisoner, the grand object of which, was to ascertain from every man’s 
own lips the views he entertained, before God, of himself as a sinner, and the 
knowledge he had received of Jesus Christ as the only saviour of a lost world. 

very one with apparent seriousness and candour acknowledged himself to be a 

guilty and ruined transgressor; and professed to believe that there is no sal- 
vation for any man but that which the Lord Jesus had wrought out, and which 
is freely published in the gospel of His grace. 

During, perhaps, the first half of the voyage, 1 was not aware that there 
was a single individual amongst the prisoners who belonged to a Church un- 
favourable to the study of the sacred scriptures ; when it was farther advanced 
I found there were three or four; and at its close, I ascertained, upon inquiry, 
that there were twenty-seven who were professedly attached to such a Church. 
I had endeavoured as much as possible to avoid, during my course of instruc- 
tion, everything which, in the smallest degree, tended to bring out peculiarities 
of religious sentiment. My duty was, to be faithful to all, and to endeavour, 
in Divine strength, to persuade all to submit themselves unto God, and to 
obey His command to search the Scriptures, which are able to make wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. With scarcely more than 
the one exception formerly specified, the behaviour of the whole of these 
twenty-seven prisoners to whom I have just alluded, was, speaking generally, 
very orderly and satisfactory. The diligence and zeal with which they 
applied to the business of their education, and their readiness to peruse the 
Holy Scriptures, were not behind the rest of the people, if we except those 


among the latter who appeared to haye obtained a spiritual discernment of the 
truth, 
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Art. VI.—A Visit to Italy. By Mrs. Trotiore. 2 vols, Bentley. 


WE shall reverse our general plan, and give first such specimens of 
these volumes as may convey a fair, or rather, a flattering idea of 
them; Mrs. Trollope having on this occasion won our favour beyond 
her wont. We shall afterwards bestow a few words on the general 
characteristics of the work, our readers being by that time in a con- 
— to check or test our judgment, so as to put us upon a critical 
trial. 

The route which Mrs. Trollope adopted for passing into Italy 
was by way of France, crossing Mount Cenis to Turin in April. 
Here, we are told, nothing in the general aspect of the city struck | 
her more forcibly than the very peculiar quiet and orderly air of the 
inhabitants, resembling rather the quict-looking population of Lon- 
don, than the masquerading and melodramatic exterior habits of the 
Parisians. Still this similarity to our nation with respect to beards, 
moustaches, “telegraphic hats,” and so forth, does not arise from 
any desire to imitate us, but because the French fashions alluded to 
are forbidden by state authority, and as savouring too significant] 
of jeune France. While at Turin, let us attend to a useful hint. 


Of the picture galleries of Turin I can tell you very little ; it is not ac- 
counted rich in private collections ; and as our stay in the town was to be but 
short, we gave up the idea of hunting them out. We found the royal col- 
lection, however, considerably richer than we expected, for I know no work 
on the subject in which it makes any great figure ; but did it contain no other 
claim to notice than its Rembrandts and Vandykes, I should consider it a very 
precious gallery. One reason why it has not hitherto figured in books of 
travels to the extent which it now deserves, is easily explained by the fact 
that some of the most valuable paintings attached to the Sardinian crown 
have been recently removed from Genoa to Turin,..And this fact is worth the 
attention of picture-loving travellers, not only to prevent their being dis- 
appointed when they arrive at Genoa, but also to prevent their overlooking 
well-known treasures which they expect to find there, while they are actually 
within their reach at Turin. One of these is the famous Paul Veronese, of 
the Magdalen at the feet of our Saviour, 


Our tourist passed on to Genoa and Pisa, reaching Florence before 
the end of April. On the road she visited the marble quarries of 
Carrara, which she describes with considerable minuteness, conveying 
a strong impression of the backwardness of Italian mechanics, and of 
the suspicions entertained of such intruding eyes as France and 
England may have enlightened. This is her account : 


The appellation of “ Munte Sacro,” which is given to the towering point from 
whence the marble of the finest quality is taken, forcibly brings to mind all 
that the world owes to the beautiful material on which the poetry of sculptors 
has been written for ages, and which is found in such nearly unrivalled per- 
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fection beneath its rugged surface. The walk from the town to the point 
where the quarrying is now going on, passes beside a little rivulet, on the 
banks of which sundry notes of statuary preparation may be heard. Huge 
shapeless blocks of marble are here reduced by sawing to the size and shape 
required to supply the orders received from artists, At the distance of about 
a mile from the town, the rough and rude ascent begins, which leads into the 
bowels of the Monte Sacro, and the heat of the sun was so tremendous, in a 
pass fearfully well sheltered from the air, and still more fearfully exposed to 
the then mid-day sun, that no feeling less strong than that produced by the 
wish of looking at the cradle in which Michael Angelo’s offspring lay, before 
he began their education, could have led me, perhapsI might say, could have 
enabled me, to endure it. * * After looking at the quarries with such recol- 
lections as may easily be imagined, and raised thereby my estimate of the 
power of man to pretty nearly the highest possible pitch, I turned to examine 
the mode in which the blocks of marble were conveyed down the descent which 
leads to the town of Carrara; the utter and entire ignorance of every species 
of mechanical aid, with which this process was effected appeared almost in- 
credible, though there it was, going on before our eyes. In the first place, the 
approach to the quarry is among, and over, masses of marble rock, which 
the Jabour of a score of able-bodied men for a week or two would suffice to 
remove for ever and for ever, leaving free the access to this fesoro sacro, till 
the slow chisel had consumed the mighty mass. The way thus cleared, an iron 
rail of considerably less than a mile in length, would enable cars bearing the 
precious blocks, to be conveyed to the door of the sawing-mill, without diffi- 
culty or risk of any kind. Instead of this, however, this finest quarry of the 
world has its produce rattled down the descent, in a manner which perpetually 
causes the blocks to be broken ; for, instead of it being an affair thus simple, 
it is now one of such difficulty and danger, that it is really terrible to behold. 
The carriage upon which the blocks are placed, is of very massive timber, 
rudely and very unartistically put together; to this six oxen are attached ; 
but the number is reduced to two when the vehicle, as frequently happens, 
reaches some point of its progress at which it is rather permitted to drop down, 
than to be drawn. At these times the exertions of the men who have charge 
of the convoy are really frightful, and frequently attended with dreadful acci- 
dents. In order to prevent, or impede as much as may be, the violent fall of 
the vehicle from one mass of rock to another, they’spring, at the most imminent 
risk to life and limb, from one part of the rude machine to another, in order 
either to produce a balance favourable to the manceuvre, or else to coerce the 
movements of the oxen, who are often brought into such positions as to render 
any ordinary mode of driving them impracticable. 

The barbarous ignorance with which all this brute force is required and 
applied, has something in it truly lamentable, and very directly suggests a 
doubt, whether the intact purity with which his highness of Modena labours 
to preserve his territory from all intercourse with other races of human beings, 
is calculated to produce benefit to those who have the honour of calling him 
lord. It appears utterly impossible that this Robinson Crusoe-like style of 
engineering could be persevered in, were less pains taken to keep intruding 
eyes and blabbing tongues from the district where it is carried on. ‘To those 
who are aware how low the rate of wages is in that part of the world, it may 
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convey some idea of the toil and difficulty of this work, to be told that the 
men so employed work but for four hours in the day, and the price they receive 
for this is the value of five francs. The appearance of the poor fellows, when 
thus employed, is really terrific. ...... The whole of the upper part of their 
bodies is without clothing, the skin the colour of bronze, and every muscle 
and every feature so distorted by the vehemence of the action they are using, 
as to make it exceedingly painful to watch them. ” 

I have been told since I arrived here, that we were lucky in having no 
impediment thrown in our way in making this excursion, for that the researches 
both of English and French travellers, were looked upon with rather a jealous 
eye by the authorities of Modena. We probably owed our exemption from 
any troublesome notice while on this interesting expedition, to the humble 
pedestrian style in which it was made. Had carriages, horses, and /aquats-de- 
place been summoned to our aid, it is likely enough that we might have met 
some impediment. They say that, not long ago, an English gentleman choos- 
ing, for some whim or other, to make a halt in the little town of Modena, 
received notice from the authorities that he was required to leave the territory 
within twenty-four hours. The on-dit is, that a rather flourishing pair of 
moustaches on the upper lip of the traveller occasioned the sensation which led 
to this notice ; for that the Duke of Modena, either in compliment to, or sympathy 
with his royal father-in-law, of Sardinia, has an aversion to the hirsute fashion 
of the present day, that equals his own. A sumptuary law in both countries, 
usually followed by summary execution of its shaving enactments, keeps the 
populace, for the most part, extremely clear and clean from this offence ; but 
it is supposed that his Highness of Modena thought it wisest not to meddle 
with any part of the beard of an Englishman, and therefore, instead of shaving, 
sent him the message above quoted. Our countryman, however, took it in 
very good part, sending back his compliments in return, with an assurance, 
that as it would not take him above half an hour to reach the boundary of his 
Highness’s dominions, he woutd not abuse the licence granted him, by length- 
ening his residence within them to the extended limit so graciously granted. 


With the exception of an excursion to the monasteries of Vallom- 
brosa and Camoldi, Mrs. T. and her son remained at the Tuscan 
capital till July ; when, for the sake of coolness, they repaired to 
the baths of Lucca, returning to Florence in September, in time for 
a grand meeting of save ins, similar to the British Association for the 
advancement of Science. Afterwards she re paired through Bologna and 
Padua to Venice, and thence to Rome, which, however, she suddenly 
left for Naples. Returning again to the Eternal City, she spent 
some wecks there, but Icft in January for Milan. 

Having thus hastily sketched the outline of her route, Ict us, 
without nice regard to connection or sequence, culla few of the most 
striking and pleasing passages. ‘The specimen we now quote, should 
considerably moderate the Yankee fury, which an carlier book of 
travels, and indeed the production which rendered her name famous, 
set on fire. Mrs. Trollope has after all a heart, as well as a smart 
sense :— 
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Rather more than ten years ago I became acquainted at Cincinnati, in Ohio, 
with a young man of the name of Powers ; he was at that time an assistant to 
a Mons. Dorfeuille, the ingenious proprietor of a whimsical museum, in which 
curious obiects of Natural History, North American antiquities, and historical 
eroups of wax figures, were blended, and daily exhibited, for the amusement and 
edification of the beau monde of the western metropolis. The wax figures 
were moulded, or at any rate finished, by this young Mr. Powers; and there 
was a degree of talent displayed in this, that struck us all very forcibly, as 
being something greatly out of the common way. Encouraged, perhaps, by the 
opinions expressed by the European party, of his skill in modelling, he under- 
took a bust in such clay as he could find, and produced what struck us all as 
the most wonderfully-perfect likeness we had ever seen. . . But we moved on, 
and heard no more of him.... A few days after we arrived in Florence, we 
were invited to visit the study of some of the most distinguished artists at pre- 
sent working there. ‘ A young American, called Powers,” was among the 
names first mentioned, and the instant I heard the name, I felt not the 
slightest doubt that by going to his studio I should meet my old acquaintance. 
Nor was I disappointed. There indeed I found the highly-gifted Hiram 
Powers, fully emerged from the boyish chrysalis state, in which I had last seen 
him, into a full-fledged and acknowledged man of genius, in high fashion, over- 
whelmed with orders from wealthy patrons from all quarters of the globe, and 
with his rooms filled with admirable busts, all of them with more of that ma- 
gical air of life about them, which we see, and feel, in the works of the ancient 
sculptors, than any collection of modern marbles that I have ever visited. 
* * His busts are life-like to a degree that made me look at him with 
wonder. When we left him at Cincinnati he was a lad who had seen nothing 
of any art but the art Divine which had formed the living creatures around 
him; and nothing but that intuitive faculty, without which, I presume, genius 
cannot exist, could have hurried him forward to the place he now holds among 
living artists. Having examined all he had to show me, with equal surprise 
and pleasure, I ventured to ask him if he had never tried his hand upon any 
ideal work, ‘*In marble?” he replied. “Yes,” saidI, ‘*some group, not 
merely consisting of a portrait, but something imaginative?’ He shook his 
head. ‘Iam married, and have two children,” he said. ‘ For busts I have 
as many orders as I can execute.,..,...1 must not risk the loss of this lucrative 
business, in order to indulge myself in works of imagination,.....If my success 
continue, | may, perhaps, in time, venture to attempt something of the kind. 
weeeeebut I cannot afford it yet.” ‘* But do you not sometimes imagine com- 
positions?” said I. Do you not fancy things that you would like to exe- 
cute?” ““ Why, yes,” he replied, smiling, “I certainly have fancied things 
that I should like to execute......And I will show you one of them.” He then 
led the way to another room, and there, behind a screen, was a figure mounted 
on a pedestal, and I saw at once that it was a full length as large as life, though 
it was veiled from head to foot with a cloth. “ Here,” said he, pausing before 
he uncovered it, “ is a figure in clay, on which I have bestowed some labour, 
and more thought .....But I dare not do it in marble......I dare not try my 
chisel upon it......unless I could get an order for the statue,,....and I cannot 
hope for that as yet......1 mean it asa representation of Eve.” He then with- 
drew the drapery that concealed it, and displayed an undraped female figure, 
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that I gazed upon with unfeigned astonishment. I have no words of art at 
my command which might enable you to conceive all the blended dignity and 
simplicity of this beautiful figure. In size, it is not beyond nature, but it is 
nature in very full perfection, and admirably well accords with the idea that it 
seems natural to conceive of the universal mother, and the model of woman, as 
she came from the hand of the Creator, before any accident of earth had tar- 
nished her perfection. In her right hand she holds the fatal apple, and athwart 
the still heavenly composure of her fair face, one may trace a slight shade of 
incipient anxiety, Just sufficient to make one feel that she is not divine, but 
human, But what struck me in the composition, still more than the grace and 
loveliness, was the almost severe simplicity with which it is conceived and exe. 
cuted. There isin it something that gave me the idea of the pride of genius, 
that could not stoop to borrow a charm from look, or attitude, but trusted all 
to beauty, and to truth alone. Powers watched almost wholly in silence the 
impression his work made upon us; and when at length we turned away from 
it, he threw the veil again over it, {saying, with something like a sigh....“I 
should like todo it.” Most heartily do I wish that some one may ere long look 
upon that Eve of clay with as sincere admiration as I did, and with money 
enough to boot, to command that she should immediately receive the immor- 
tality of marble...for well does she deserve it.” 


There is one way by which you cannot miss earning Mrs. Trollope’s 
unmeasured praise; and this is, especially if you are of note, to ex- 
tend to her marked and courteous attention. .'l'ake this a a not- 
forgotten charmer :— 


Instead of going as usual to the Cascina after dinner yesterday, I was taken 
a mile or two out of Florence to pay a visit from which I had promised myself 
great pleasure, and received more...I went to see Europe’s umwhile wonder 
and delight, Madame Catalani Valabrique. She is residing in a very beautiful 
villa, which stands in the midst of an extensive podere, of which she is the 
owner. Nothing could be more amiable than the reception she gave us. I 
think, of all the nations who joined in the universal chorus in praise of her 
high character, her charming qualities, and her unequalled talent, she loves the 
English best....perhaps they best understand her worth ; and the rare superi- 
ority of a mind that in the midst of flattery and adulation, which really seem 
to have known no limits, preserved all its simple purity and goodness unscathed. 
I was equally surprised and pleased to see to what an extraordinary degree she 
had preserved her beauty. Her eyes and teeth are still magnificent, and I am told 
that when seen in evening full dress by candle light, no stranger can see her 
for the first time without inquiring who that charming-looking woman is. A 
multitude of well-behaved reasons would have prevented me, especially at this 
my first introduction, from naming the very vehement desire ] felt once more 
to hear the notes of a voice that has so often enchanted me. Perhaps if I had 
not seen her looking so marvellously young and handsome, the idea might neither 
have seized upon, nor tormented me so strongly as it did; but as it was, I 
certainly never longed more, perhaps never so much, to bene her sing as I now 
did. Her charming daughter, Madame de V , was sitting near me, and I 





think | ventured:to : ask her if her mother ever sang now. To which she most 
gaily and promptly answered in the affirmative,,,.and then,,,.what happened 
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next I hardly know,,.. lam afraid that I must have said something about my secret 
longings.... for the daughter whispered a few words to the mother, and in a 
moment Madame Catalani was at the piano.... No, in her very best days, she 
never smiled a sweeter smile than she did then, as she prepared to comply with 
the half-expressed wishes of a stranger, who had no claim upon her kindness 
but that of being an Englishwoman. I know not what it was she sang 3 but 
scarcely had she permitted her voice to swell into one of those bravura pas- 
sages, of which her execution was so very peculiar, and so perfectly unequalled, 
that I felt as if some magical process was being performed upon me, which 
took me back again to something.... 1 know not what to call it.... which I had 
neither heard nor felt for nearly twenty years, Involuntarily, unconsciously, my 
eyes filled with tears, and I felt as much embarrassed as a young lady of fifteen 
might do, who suddenly found herself in the act of betraying emotions which she 
was very far indeed from wishing to display. ‘* Mais que cela est drdle!” ex- 
claimed Madame de V , laughing...“ Voild ce qu’ arrive toujours. Ceux 
qui ont bien connu la voix de maman, autrefois, ne sauraient la voir mainte- 
nant, sans vouloir l‘entendre chanter....et....dés qu’ils ont entendu quelques 
notes.,..voild qu’ ils pleurent !” * * Were I to tell you that the magnificent com- 
pass of Madame Catalani’s voice was the same as heretofore, and all the clear 
violin notes of it quite unchanged, you would probably not believe me; but 
you may venture to do so, I do assure you, without scruple, when I declare that 
she still executes passages of the extremest difficulty with a degree of skill 
that might fcause very nearly all her successors in the science to pine 
with envy, and moreover give up the competition in despair. When she had 
with indescribable guod humour and sweetness of manner, delighted us in this 
way for a while, she left her seat at the instrument, and placed her daughter 
in it, who has indeed a charming voice, but she seems to play with it, as with 
a trinket whose value is a matter of indifference to her,...singing us various 
little French ballads, as never were French ballads sung before.,..Madame 
Catalani’s eldest son, who seems to love her as such a mother deserves to be 
loved, is living with her, as her podesta, her friend, and most dear companion ; 
Madame de V likewise appeared domictlié with her excellent mother.,.. 
The youngest son, also spoken of as highly estimable, is in the army, and with 
his regiment. Tne dwelling of Madame Catalani is exceedingly beautiful, 
being a large mansion, containing some very splendid rooms, and situated like 
all other Florentine villas, in a spot of great beauty, commanding very exten- 
sive views among the picturesque hollows of the neigbouring Apennines, with 
the ever bright-looking villas scattered among them. This quiet residence is 
in truth a retreat of great beauty, and such a home as well pleases the fancy as 
the chosen scene of repose for one who has passed through many feverish in- 
terludes of gay and fashionable life; but with a heart and soul so wholly 
uninjured thereby, as to render the quietly looking back upon them more a 
matter of innocent triumph than of regret. 








The following presents a contrast, and a justly severe rebuke :— 


_ Another of our dissipations was not visiting any more old palaces, but pay- 
ing our compliments to antiquity of another kind—namely, a very, very old 
woman. To our extreme astonishment, we were some days ago informed that 
Mapame Saceur was about to enchant the Tuscan metropolis, by a series of 
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the most difficult performances ever exhibited on the tight rope. I imagined 
that the daring advertiser must be a descendant of the Madame Sacqui I re- 
membered in the days of my youth, upon whom the slipper of her great 
ancestress had fallen. But Il was quite wrong....[t was no descendant,,..It 

was the immortal Madame Sacqui herself. This seemed so very nearly to ap- 
proach a miracle, that, although the entertainment promised was not one that 
could ever be of a very inviting kind, we determined to be present at it. If 
wonder and astonishment could have sufficed to give pleasure, then might we 
have been extravagantly delighted at this unnatural exhibition; but this not 
being the case, a very near approach to positive pain was the result. We 
were told that this preternatural old woman was seventy, and our box being, 
unfortunately for us, very near the stage, we saw her features with sufficient 
distinctness to feel persuaded that this was no exaggeration. The exhibition 
was a very terrible one. Strength and activity, in a degree that at any age would 
have put the possessor of them apart from the rest of her species, as something 
out of the ordinary course of nature, displayed by a wrinkled crone who looked 
as if she had reached the very last stage of human existence, had something 
so dreadful in it that I doubt if any could have been found snfficiently light of heart 
to have made a jest on the subject. It really was tremendously hor rrible ! If, 
when yielding to the pressure of actual want (which of course can alone ex- 
plain the business)—if, while thus exhibiting herself for bread, the advisers of 
the poor old woman had recommended her making her appearance in the dress 
and with the appurtenances of a witch, making her demi-volts on a broom- 
stick, and spinning aloft, like one sustained in the air by some power unknown, 
I dare say we should have all shuddered ; but at any rate there would have been 
something poetical in the emotion. But how do you think we must have felt 
at seeing her decked out with all the meretricions decorations of an opera girl 
ofeighteen? And then, after performing every sort of gymnastic impossibility 
upon the ropes on the stage she set off, with an enormously heavy-looking flag in 
each hand, to walk to the very highest part of the large theatre, over the 
heads of the people in the pit!....1 fully expected that some dreadful catastro- 
phe would be the result, and so I believe did every one else; for there was 
a sort of extraordinary stillness through the house, that told eloquently 
enough of some common feeling of no light kind....but when on her return, 
the horrible old sorceress stopped midway and waved her flags aloft, there was a 
burst and a scream, that she, I suppose, took for applause, which was almost 
deafening, and then we got up, and made our escape, rather ashamed perhaps of 
having been among the crowd who had looked upon such an unseemly spectacle. 


Mrs. Trollope’s pictures of Italian scenery, notices and sketches of 
the people, and perhaps, above all, her account of the arts, and man’s 
masterpieces, will be acceptable even to those who have made them- 
selves Seiten with the most learned as well as the most accom- 
plished and minute travellers in the wxclowded land. ‘Yake her first 
view of the Medicean Venus: 


On, on, on, we went, as if bewitched; which was in truth reversing the pro- 
per order of events, for instead of preceding, the > eeameten ought to have 
followed our arrival, At length the green baize door was reac hed; and to 
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prevent all doubts or blundering, the word “ Tribuna” is inscribed over it, It 
yields to the slightest touch, retires noiselessly from before you, and there you 
are vis-a-vis to the Venus de Medicis. 

It would be exceedingly amusing, were it possible, to get at the first spon- 
taneous thoughts and sensations which arise in the souls of those who visit 
this statue, unon its first taking possession of their eyes. There are some who 
may be enabled by their highly-educated taste, and familiar acquaintance with 
what constitutes the highest excellence in sculpture, to perceive at once all that 
the more ignorant require leisure to discover ; and these, [ doubt not, feel at 
the first glance, and with all the assurance of knowledze, totally unmixed with 
any of the intoxicating vapour of enthusiasm, that what they look upon is 
supreme in excellence, and that the delicate little creature before them fully 
deserves all the rapturous noise she has made in the world, This I feel to be 
possible, and quite believe to be true. But that it requries an eye thus accom- 
plished to discern by this first glance all that is so marvellous in the work as to 
have sustained its unvarving fame through ages, I feel very sincerely con- 
vinced. What sensation [ expected to experience on beholding it I really 
cannot tell ; but I suppose it was some sort of saisissement that was to be very 
elevating, very delightful, very sublime. Something that might, perhaps, 
bring tears into the eves, or make it for a moment rather difficult to speak. T 
do not quite like to say in broad English that I was disappointed,—first, be- 
cause I ain not quite sure that it is true, and next, because I should be rather 
ashamed of it: but as to any of the vehement emotions above mentioned, I 
certainly felt them not. After the first long steadfast look has been taken, I sup- 
pose everybody steps forward, as we did, to make a closer survey of this new 
acquaintance; and then it was that I began to feel conscious that there was 
something special and peculiar about this statue—something that must for ever 
prevent its being mixed and confounded in the memory with any other, No 
undraped figure ever stood before one with such retiring modesty, such un- 
offending simplicity, such gentle delicacy. It seems scarcely a figure of speech 
to say that this air of purity hangs about her like a palpable veil, giving a 
grace which, before one had seen it here, might naturally have been declared 
beyond the reach’ of art; and that it was found not so, makes one of the 
miracles that attaches to the formation of this worshipped marble, and perhaps 
not the least. I think T should have been well pleased to have left the gallery 
without looking at anything else. 


Our next concerns literature as well as the monarch of artists: 


A large collection of autograph manuscripts, nearly all of them still unpub- 
lished, form the most precious part of the relics thus preserved ; because they 
are likely to bring us into the closest acquaintance with the heart and mind of 
their immortal author. Signore Buonarroti very kindly read to us several of 
the letters, The turn of thought in all was lively, and sometimes even playful ; 
and in more than one instance, showed the power of saying strong things 
gracefully—and thereby reminded one of works in tougher character, but issu- 
ing from the same spirit. . 

One little note amused me greatly, from the contrast between its lightness 
and the grandiose impressions which the very name of Michael Angelo always 
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seems to produce. It was addressed to a lady, and written upon a scrap of blue 
paper; not, however, of the dainty tint by which the petites maitresses of our 
day choose to variegate their portfolios. Michael Angelo’s blue paper was eyj- 
dently seized upon faute de mieux, and might likely enough have formed the 
envelope of a parcel of stout hose ; but the great immortal contrived to give a 
charm to the metamorphosis by saying, that the celestial hue of his paper must 
be taken by his fair correspondent as emblematical of the heavenly region to 
which he conceived her to belong. 

Some of the letters were deeply interesting ; and the tone of one to his 
nephew, in which he gives him much important and even solemn advice, and 
then redeems what he might fear was stern in it by something almost playful 
at the conclusion, was charming. These precious papers, amounting to several 
volumes, and containing matter of interest in as many various ways as the ver- 
satile genius and versatile life of their author promise, are ultimately intended 
for publication. But the Cavaliere Cosimo Buonarroti wishes very naturally 
to be himself their editor; and itis to be feared that his occupations, as an 
active magistrate, and holding the distinguished position of President in the 
Supreme Court, may long prevent his finding leisure for the work, 


We think that these extracts convey a very clear and cleverly-told 
account of the writer’s impressions at least; although it may be that 
these impressions are frequently more characteristic of Mrs. ‘Trollope 
than of the objects for description and criticism. No doubt the 
writer is a professional tourist, a regular tome manufacturer. She 
travels to make a book, and does not write merely because she travels. 
She is commissioned; and then the lady has a bundle of one-sided 
views always to take with her, on particular subjects which have 
long divided mankind; at the same time that she is remarkably 
ready to be swayed by personal civilities, lucky occasions, and random 
temperament, or the reverse. The reader must take all these things 
into account, and then strike the balance for himself. Besides, it 
cannot be said or even expected that the present author could carry 
with her any peculiar skill in one department, so as to give much 
individuality and vitality to the description of any one branch of 
knowledge. Neither is her genius lofty or original enough to lend 
new lights to what others have so often spoken about, or to disinter 
what has lain so ong buried, and never yet been examined. Italy 
is an exhaustless field, but Mrs. Trollope is not mistress of a new 
plough, so as to make fresh furrows in the soil, or to go beyond 
the superficial stratum. 

Still, whatever our /itterateur attempts is not only done with a 
certain degree of cleverness and characteristic talent, but in the 
volumes before us, we have fewer of those drawbacks, and less of 
that flippancy and pretension than we have been accustomed to from 
her pen. It is true that there are here many of her usual personal 
allusions, a vast deal too much display, were it merely in her inter- 
lardings of foreign phrases and scraps, and also of a sort of put-on 
enthusiasm, that leads to twaddle. But, as we have already hinted, 
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the reader can frequently strike a balance for himself, where the 
tendencies are so apparent and notorious. And then, questionless, 
whether the impression conveyed be exactly correct or not, it is 
generally in these volumes moré than usually distinct. 

There must be much of truth and fidelity in this distinctness. It 
may be that there is little that is perfectly original in the book. 
But we are also made to feel by it, that “an immense majority of the 
inferences which have been deduced by trotting travellers, from the 
aspects of the scenes through which they have passed, has been 
erroncous.” Italy, indeed, is seen in the present pages to be a pe- 
culiar country, while what those peculiarities are, whether as respects 
climate, territorial features, monuments, art, taste, or popular cus- 
toms and temperament, are well brought out. Liven the effects of 
particular forms of government cast their lights and shadows over 
these pages. 

With regard to art we are disposed to rank her accounts and cri- 
ticisms considerably above the average stock of amateur rhapsodics 
and dicta. Atleast Mrs. Trollope speaks independently and in a 
satisfying manner; the reader feeling convinced that her descriptions 
are the result of actual inspection. ‘This feature has in some degree 
surprised us, considering the predilections and affectations of the 
writer. The honest confession however is made, that she was foreed 
to feel, after her arrival in Italy, that the ‘‘ imaginings of ignorance 
are of little worth.” For example, much has been reported and 
much is supposed, about the decay and the waning of the glory of 
Venice. But Mrs. T. declares that to speak in this way is statistically 
very incorrect. ‘That the work of destruction had begun,” she re- 
marks, “and was rapidly progressing, is undoubtedly true, when 
speaking of some years ago; but it is sono longer, Austria is ccr- 
cainly,” she continues, ‘net at all likely to restore to Venice the 
aristocratic power of the republic ; but as long as the city is in her 
hands, the politically indifferent connoisseurs may set their hearts at 
rest concerning her condition. Nothing that is left will be suffered 
to deteriorate further,—unless, indeed, it should be doomed to des- 
truction by the will of the actual possessor ; in which case, of course, 
the rights of private property must and will interfere with the incli- 
nation which the present Government has so clearly manifested to 
preserve whatever is either curious or valuable.” 

Having been led to notice remarks that relate to political rule, we 
may add that Mrs. Trollope’s book leaves a strong idea of the differ- 
ence to be observed in the effects of the paternal sway of Austria 
and ‘Tuscany, and the results, especially in a physical sense, of papal 
and Neapolitan misrule. We quote a passage concerning the condi- 
tion of the people in the Ecclesiastical States. 


Never before have I been so literally called upon to “ enter into the venerable 
presence of Hunger, Thirst, and Cold,” as during this memorable expedition. 
oN? ? 
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To make this statement accurately correct, however, the word “ dirt,” must be 
substituted for “ cold ;” although we have occasionally been met by a cutting 
and a biting wind, that accorded not well with the rich foliage, which has stil] 
for the most part more the aspect of August than of November. But the dirt 
and melancholy neglect of themselves, which we have found among the people 
at the miserable little inns where we have been obliged to pass several nights, 
is beyond anything you can imagine, and has afforded us a sadder picture of 
human misery, ignorance, and destitution, than I have ever witnessed, except 
perhaps among the manufacturing population of Manchester and its neigh- 
bourhood. The wretched ignorance and poverty of the Ecclesiastical States 
presses most painfully upon the observation at every step you go, by every 
object you see, and from every question you ask. ‘ It is not that we are idle,” 
said a man with whom my son entered into conversation: ‘we are not idle ; 
we would dig the very rocks to get bread, if we were not so sorely burdened ;” 
(st gravita, was his phrase.) And he added, that those who would live well 
must live either in Tuscany or Lombardy: ‘a man may do well in either,” 

The consequence of this sort of hopeless despair is a supine abandonment of. 
all the little contrivances which we so frequently see giving decency and even 
comfort to poverty. Rags, filth, and very deficient nourishment, all seem en- 
dured with a degree of sullen calmness, that must be either the prelude toa 
storm, or one stage ofa process by which the inhabitants of this unhappy por- 
tion of the finest country in the world is to sink into a moral condition in no 
way superior to that of Hottentots. 

There is something inexpressively painful in travelling through a country 
where the contrast is so fearfully strong between the munificent operations of 
nature and the pitiful management of man; and this, too, ina land that owns 
the same language as that spoken in the prosperous fields of Tuscany and 
Lombardy. In many cases the commonest resources of human industry ap- 
peared to be absolutely unknown. We were repeatedly told, when asking for 
milk, ‘* that no cows were kept in that neighbourhood :” “ that there was no- 
thing for them to eat.” And that in a climate where the very air seems to 
generate vegetation ! ; 


We have already stated that Mrs. Trollope was at Florence during 
the Scientific Congress that took place there last year, and when the 
Grand Duke exhibited the greatest zeal to promote its objects, and 
provide for the comforts of the Savans; showing a judicious deter- 
mination to keep pace with the spirit of the age. How much wiser 
it is to guide than to stem the tide. It is worthy of remark that 
Rome and the paltry Duchy of Modena were the only Italian states 
that prohibited their subjects from attending the meeting. 

One extract more, and we have done. It gives us an account of 
an exhibition something different from those beheld in the galleries 
of art. The writer is seated at her window :— 










Immediately under it a group of nine boys, all clothed in Murillo-tinted 
rags, and varying in age from about twelve to five, had congregated themselves 
upon a heap of sand and pebbles, and during the space of two hours that I 
remained either at or near the window they never changed their position ; all 
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of them lving upon their stomachs or their sides, basking in the sun with their 
heads towards one common centre. I never witnessed a spectacle of such 
utterly listless idleness, Their only amusement was the picking out little peb- 
bles an‘ flinging them at one another, but so tranquilly, that no quarrelling or 
noisy effect of any kind was the result. Most certainly 


“Tn their warm cheeks tiie sultry season glowed :” 


but could this alone cause the perfect stillness of a group, all of whom were 
of a sex and age that I had ever seen elsewhere appearing to detest stillness 
more than even painful fatigue? Other causes must, I think, have something 
to do with it. They one and all looked in perfect health, and I could only 
suppose that habitual idleness had taught them to be content with this half- 
dead condition. Poor little fellows! Several of them were superbly handsome, 
with curly locks and eyes as black as sloes. I would have given something to 
have seen them all busily at school. 


So much for Italian indolence and dirt. 





Art. VII.—Narrative of a Residence on the Mosquito Shore, &c. 
By Tuomas Youne. Smith and Elder. 


But a small portion of our readers are likely to have anything like a 
correct idea of the geographical character of the Mosquito Shore, and 
still less of the attempts at colonization that have been made in that 
region. No doubt all have heard, who have counted many moons, 
of the Poyais district, and of the heartless job by which a Macgregor 
hoaxed so many of his countrymen to that inhospitable clime; the 
term Mosquito of itself being ominously significant of a species of 
plague that is terrifying to the imagination, and which, of course, 
may be justly applied not only to the shore, but to all the adjacent 
swamps. We do not take it upon us to say that every one of the 
terrible things which have been reported of Poyais are correct, or 


' that a description of that district properly applies to the spots in 


which Mr. Young took a principal interest; but the name will readily 
direct the imagination to the part of the globe to which the present 
narrative particularly relates. 

The shore in question lies between the 11th and 15th degrees of 
North latitude: being sea-girt by the Bay of Honduras, into 
which the Black River falls at about the 84th degree of longitude, 
and on which river is situated the town of Poyais, to which allusion 
has already been made, referring to an notorious passage in the his- 
tory of bonds. When the buccaneers were in their glory, the coast 
was frequented by them, the Mosquito Indians, who are represented 
by Mr. Young as being not only remarkably brave but faithful, 
heartily lending their services against the Spainards. At a subse- 
quent period the English claimed a right, in spite of the alleged 
sovereignty of Spain, to cut mahogany and logwood in the country. 
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Afterwards, and when peace followed the American War, the English 
settlement on Black River was abandoned, and those of the people 
who wished it were conveyed to Balize, which together with its 
territory constitutes our present Honduras. ‘There is a chief or king 
of the Mosquito Indians, who holds a sway over part of the region, 
somewhat anomalously, although apparently under the countenance of 
the British crown, and heedless of the Government of Central America. 
However, when any of our countrymen, or other whites, settle in these 
districts, it seems to be very much at their own risk in respect of 
sovereignty, as well as of fortune and of health. 

Mr. Young having been appointed as Deputy-Superintendent 
under the British Central American Land Company, in order to form 
a settlement at Black River, sailed in July, 1839. Of what had oe- 
curred previously with respect to the new colony we do not learn 
much; although it appears there had been mismanagement on the 
part of our author’s predecessors in office, and also disaster in 
consequence of disease. 

Mr. Young’s residence on the Mosquito Shore continued into 1841 ; 
embracing his voyage to Cape Gracias 4 Dios, and thence to Black 
River, also excursions to the interior, an account of the sea-port of 
Truxillo, and of several of the islands lying off the main land. We 
have also a sketch of his homeward passage by Balize and New 
York, which occurred at the commencement of the current year. 

With regard to the nature of the Narrative, it must be admitted 
that it not only gives us the latest but the fullest and best account of 
the Mosquito Shore, and some of the adjacent parts, that can be ob- 
tained. We may also state that the author speaks with apparent 
candour and good faith throughout. Certainly he is a very agreeable 
narrator, has a happy temperament, so as to take things as they come 
not only without grumbling, but to be delighted with novelties, 
although the accompaniments would sour most men’s dispositions. 
He is sanguine, too, and we feel convinced has lent a more favourable 
aspect to the regions he describes than they deserve. But even ac- 
cording to the Deputy-Superintendent’s own showing, we should say 
that there is not one in a hundred of intending emigrants who would 
select the Mosquito Shore for their settlement, and that far fewer 
would willingly remain in that quarter. 

The shores are low, presenting swamps which to many fancies 
must be dismal. Where the soil is fertile, the vegetation will na- 
turally have the rankness of the tropics. In the interior there are 
hills and a range of uplands. But then think of the lagoons as well 
as the marshy grounds on the coast, and the legions of insects and 
reptiles that infest the district. Think also of the predominance and 
impenetrable nature,—except at a great expenditure of labour, and 
where labour is dear too,—of the bush. ‘True, Mr. Young talks of 
the Savannas as being capable of feeding large herds and flocks,—of 
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the quantities of turtle that are to be caught on the Mosquito Kays, 
—of the fruit trees of the forest,—of abundance of beautiful plants, 
—of the air being impregnated with sweetness,—of the aspect of the 
country being rich and beautiful,—of the comparative healthiness of 
the climate, and so forth. But a good deal of these enticements 
may be naturally enough set down to the bias which his office would 
lend him; while, as we have already hinted, he is not a man to be 
annoyed by trifles, even the mosquitoes being made light of. He 
does not deny, however, that there are flies, and still worse, fleas in 
myriads to torment you; and that unless the settler is on his guard, 
his horse may lose his ears from certain ticks which nestle about 
them. And “ when a horse belonging to a native has a sore back, 
he rarely gets cured; for if he is turned out on the savanna, the flies 
torment him to death.” 

But whatever may be the drawbacks as regards the Mosquito 
Shore and adjacent parts, for European settlers ; such as unhealthi- 
ness, want of cleared lands, expense of labour, paucity of trade, 
swarmings of vermin, &c. &c., unquestionably the region is so novel, 
and the narrative concerning it, now before us, so pleasant, that we 
can have no difficulty in filling several of our pages with acceptable 
extracts. Indeed, Mr. Young’s acquirements, in a literary sense, 
are superior to what might be expected from a person whose office 
was that already mentioned; while his views and manner of directing 
them bespeak a mind of compass, natural sagacity, and innate taste. 
He is really a highly intelligent and a very attractive companion. 
We only wish his book had been twice the size that it is; and surely 
he had material and scope enough for the purpose. His error is of 
arare nature. But now for a tempting picture: 


The guana is very plentiful ; it lives upon flowers and the blossoms of trees, 
and is much esteemed, being considered a greater delicacy than a fowl; its 
eggs are delicious. Fowls can be obtained for one yard of Osnaburg or two 
egg-cups of powder, Sc. each; pigs can be got for three or four yards 
of print, 8&c., each: very good oysters are brought from the man- 
grove bush on San Pio, and are much sought after; they grow on the branches 
just above water. The bank oysters are in great plenty to the southward of 
the Cape. Fish abounds in the bay in great variety; mullet, callipever, 
snook, drummer, sun-fish, angel-fish, Jew-fish, topham, sheephead, stonebass, 
&c., and with a proper seine plenty can always be got, except in very rough 
weather. It is customary for the natives to haul the seine, taking one moiety 
of the fish caught for themselves, the owner of the seine taking the other. The 
natives often strike the fish at night, by paddling along in their doreys, hold- 
ing up pitch-pine torches, which, throwing a glare of light upon the water, 
attract the fish to the spot, when they are immediately struck. Sometimes on 
a dark night the bay appears studded with lights from the numerous torches of 
the natives, who skirt the mangrove bush, and’ wade and twist their bodies 
through its entwining roots and branches. Holding their torches close to the 
water, they strike the fish with their macheets as they appear. The natives 
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are also particularly dexterous with their striking staffs; one termed a sinnock 
is very long. A native stands on the bow of his pitpan, which is slowly pad- 
dled along by another at the stern; he sees a fish and transfixes it with the 
harpoon, the staff not being thrown from his hand. The staff called a waisko 
doucer, is much shorter, and it is astonishing to see with what skill the fast 
swimming fish are stopped in their progress, by being struck by the harpoons, 
although they may be some yards distant. The staff has at the end a hole, in 
which the harpoon with a line attached is introduced ; the line is wound round 
a piece of wood, which is fastened to the other end of the staff. When the 
staff is thrown, the harpoon remains in the fish, its progress being arrested by 


the piece of wood which acts as a float, and is speedily laid bold of by the 
fishers. 


The population of the country appears to consist of three races 
—the native Indians, the Samboo, being of pure or intermixed 
Negro blood, and the Carib Indians. The last form the superior 
race. Mr. Young praises them for their cleanliness and good will 
towards the whites. It is significant of their superiority, that their 
demand for goods on the Mosquito Shore, greatly exceeds that of 
the other races. Still they are far from being very teachable. We 
quote some particulars respecting the people. 


The men are in general tall and athletic, with a very pleasing expression of 
features, but they are abominably lazy, stibsisting by hunting and fishing, and 
the produce of their plantations, which the women attend to. It is not always 
they can be moved from their apathy, even by the inducement of liquor or Os- 
naburg. I spoke to one huge fellow, requesting he would come and work for 
me ; his reply was, as he lazily turned in his hammock, ** Me no want hook— 
me no want Osnabris ; consequently he refused to leave his hut, as he had 
already hooks and Osnaburgs. Most of the men at the Cape speak English 
sufficiently well to be understood, some of them speak very well, which, how- 
ever, is easily accounted for, inasmuch as numbers of them go away at different 
times at Balize, where they sometimes stay two or three years, employed by the 
merchants as hunters and fishers. The women are very good looking, with 
large black eyes; generally well shaped, with small feet and ancles. Many of 
their young girls from thirteen to about eighteen, are, I may say, beautiful. 
Their dress is simply a tournou, which they fasten round their hips ; they have 
also a piece of Osnaburg or print round their bodies, and hanging down as low 
as their knees ; the legs and the body from the waist upwards being bare, ex- 
cept on the occasion of their festivals, when they fasten more print higher up 
the bosom. Round their wrists, ancles and legs, they wear bandages made 
from the native cotton, and dyed blue or red; or blue, red, and white beads, 
strung in various ways. To describe the dress of the men is impossible, the 
variations are so numerous; some having nothing but a tournou, others black 
hats (pieces of some gaudy ribbon being tied round them), and checked shirts ; 
others, again, wear Osnaburg frocks and red caps ; indeed, the more connection 
they have with the English, the more varied becomes their costume; although 
the intercourse with white people does not at all times tend to increase their 
morality. * * The Mosquito men have, from time immemorial, been noted 
for courage and activity, and with good leaders, there is no doubt would act as 
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bravely as they did when following the old English buccaniers. In reading 
many of the stories related of those desperadoes, we find that the Mosquito 
Indians were always their faithful allies and friends, following them with invin- 
cible fortitude in their attacks against the Spaniards, acting as guides, wood- 
cutters, hunters, and fishers : indeed, without such assistance, the buccaniers would 
often have fared badly enough. Through a long series of years, the same love 
which prompted their fathers to assist one set of Englishmen, indaced their 
sons to serve another; and thus it is now, though certainly in a less degree, 
that the Mosquitians love and respect an Englishman, but dislike a Spaniard ; 
and they have a term of contempt which they invariably use when speaking 
of the latter, namely, Little Breeches, because the calzones of the lower class 
of Spaniards only reach to the knees. It may be ‘recollected that an affecting 
story is told, I think by Dampier, of a Mosquito man, named William, being 
left on the island of Juan Fernandez by accident, where he contrived to subsist 
for three years, and even to surround himself with many little comforts. At 
the expiration of that period he discovered two vessels, which he thought were 
Spanish, and in his consternation he ran and hid himself in the woods, but on 
again observing the ships from another point, he concluded they must belong 
to his friends the English. He therefore returned to his hut, killed a kid, 
and made a large fire on the beach, the smoke of which attracted attention, 
and brought a boat to the shore, when, to his surprise, the first person who 
jumped on the beach was his countryman, Robin. The greeting between 
these affectionate creatures was most affecting, for after so long a separation, 
all hopes of William’s existence had long subsided. One of the captains, in 
the course of his cruise, landed the loving friends on their native shore. 


Now for some adventurous excursions. The first belongs to the 
narrative of the voyage to Black River, in a schooner of sixteen tons 
burden, with a crew of two English and three Mosquito men. ‘The 
weather was unpropitious. 


In the morning the wind increased again, and the sea running heavier, 
while we were suffering from intense heat with onlya pint of water each per 
diem, our captain determined to run for some other port ; and as Bonacca was 
distant only sixty miles, we accordingly shaped our course for that island, and 
on the following morning it was descried; the wind being still extremely 
violent, and to a!} appearance it was increasing. As mnch sail was carried as 
the schooner could possibly stagger under, and at 7 pP.m., just as the moon 
arose, we passed the first kay, and others rapidly in succession, it being the 
captain’s intention to anchor under the lee of Half-Moon Kay. In a short 
time we entered the channel and thought all danger was over, and we were on 
the point of congratulating ourselves on escaping the fury of the gale now 
blowing outside, when the main boom broke in half,on gibing ; the gib haul- 
yards parted, and before the anchor could be got out, the poor Amity struck on 
a coral reef; the wind, which was blowing directly through the channel upon 
us, driving the sea with such force against the schooner, as to make com- 
plete breeches over her, as she was lying with her broadside exposed to its 
fury ; a rock out of water being on her lee bow, and another on her weather 
quarter, so that there was no chance of relieving her. We fired signals of 
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distress, having heard that a Scotchman lived on one of the kays, but no one 
came to our aid. In this emergency, our attention was directed to save the 
goods; I promised to reward the people well if they exerted themselves, 
which they agreed to do, and immediately set to work to get the property out of 
the hold. Fortunately we had a small dorey with us, and before twelve o'clock 
five or six loads were landed on Half-Moon Kay, about one mile and a half 
distant ; but this service was attended with great difficulty and danger, the 
dorey having been swamped two or three times, and all the goods capsized, 
The brave Mosquito men, having promised that nothing should be lost, dived 
fur them by the light of the full moon, and saved them all, but not without 
being sadly cut and exhausted. At 1 p.m., as nearly as we could calculate, the 
tide began to come in; our situation was bad enough before, now, however, it 
was much worse, for every sea made a complete sweep over us, rendering it 
highly dangerous for the dorey to approach, while we were faint with toil, and 
miserably wet and cold, On the return of the dorey, the two Mosquito men, 
after some trouble, succeeded in getting to leeward of us, and when more 
goods were ready to be put in this little craft, they said, ‘“‘ No, massa, no take 
"em, we come for you—rock stone cut too much ;” poor fellows! they were 
both badly cut by the coral and sea eggs, in diving for the things that had 
been upset. The danger of our situation now increased, so that nothing more 
could be done. Mr. Upton, therefore, went on shure with them, taking some 
more goods and two or three small articles and papers: the men promising to 
return immediately. On their departure, the English sailor, a Mosquito man, 
and myself, battened down the hatches, and placed all the goods we were able 
to get out of the hold on the weather side of the deck, and when all was done 
sat down wounded in body and mind. On examining our situation, we found 
that we were on a white reef of coral, and that at the distance of ten yards to 
leeward we shouldbe in deep blue water, and we had some fears of being driven 
over the reef and immediately sinking, as the poor schooner was much bilged. 
In many places around us we observed little patches of rock, which seemed to 
be dancing merrily in the moou’s rays, as if inviting us to their festival ; and so 
strange did every thing appear, we could hardly believe our eyes. Numbers 
of sea eggs were seen in all directions, and we well knew the danger of getting 
amongst them, as they have long and sharp pointed spines, which inflict deep 
and dangerous wounds on those who chance to tread on them. Some consider- 
able time having elapsed, and no dorey arriving, we set to work getting to- 
gether the long oars, spare spars, &c., to form a raft, sothat in case of necessity 
we might have something to trust to. Having lashed the spars, &c., together, 
we were on the point of attaching a water cask to each end, when we _ heard 
the welcome ery of “ Kisar, kisar, wop!” (Be quick) of our faithful men, who 
relieved us from our miserable situation about three a.m.; and on landing on 
the kay, without dry clothing or covering, we nestled ourselves near the fire 
that had been made, and wearied nature soon found repose. On examining the 
kay at daylight, we could not discover any fresh water, and were therefore 
compelled to resert to cocoa-nut water, which, although refreshing, was but an 
indifferent substitute, On the wind moderating, our Mosquitians went over to 
the island and brought a supply from one of the numerous galleys on the island. 
Having a large tarpaulin, we erected a tent, under which to place our goods, 
while we suspended our hammocks between the cocoa-nut trees, their thick 
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and widely spreading leaves sufficiently sheltering us from the rays of the noon- 
tide sun, We had taken the precaution of cutting down the large nuts hang- 
ing over our heads, to prevent unpleasant consequences. One of our Mos- 
quito men also struck a large grouper, a remarkably fine fish, with his staff, as 
it was swimming leisurely by, which proved a great treat to us all, it being 
quickly converted into a stew. The mosquito men, William and Ben, and 
myself, proceeded the next day in the small dorey, and after two hours’ paddling 
found the Scotchman, residing on Frenchman's, otherwise Sheeu’s Kay. He 
seemed delighted at our arrival, and said he had heard our guns coming from 
the white shoal, on the night we were on the reef, but was unable to render us 
any assistance, having only the use of one arm, the other being disabled by a 
fall from_a tree. He was, therefore, prevented from either fishing or hunting, 
as he could not, with one hand, paddle his dorey. Sometimes the poor fellow 
remains for three or four months quite alone, setting his nets in the proper 
season for the green turtle, which he disposes of by the help of some men who 
remain with him for a short period, and then set sail to Truxillo, Balize, &c. 
His companions were then, he said, on the other side of the island, felling 
pitch-pine trees, so as to carry a cargo to Truxillo for sale, and to hunt the 
wild hogs previous to their departure, so that they might salt some of the meat 
for their passage to and fro, and sell the remainder, to purchase the various 
things required in mending his nets. The boat being large enough to carry us 
and the goods saved from the Amity to Black River, he advised us to proceed 
on the following morning. 


The narrative continues in this pleasant and lively manner :— 


On our return to Half-Moon Kay, we had the exceedingly good fortune to 
strike two large fish, and to jump two hawk’s-bill turtle. The manner of 
jumping turtle is singular. As we paddled along the edges of a shoal, Wil- 
liam’s eyes were suddenly attracted by a distant object; he made a signal to 
Ben, when they both began paddling in a violent manner, now on one side, 
then on the other, backwards, forwards—all their energies being directed to 
something in the water, which I in vain tried to discover. At length they 
succeeded in effecting their object, which was to drive the turtle into shallow 
water ; suddenly William jumped overboard, and before I had recovered from 
my astonishment, he re-appeared, holding a hawk’s-bill turtle over his head. 
The second one captured bit him severely, he not having laid hold of it in the 
usual manner, owing to some difficulty he encountered, Passing one of the 
kays, we observed an immense quantity of large conks, many of which we 
collected, as they make good stews, and are the best bait for fish. On reaching 
the kay we made a hearty supper from turtle soup, stewed grouper, and fried 
Johnny-cakes ; I turned into my hammock, resolving to start again at day- 
break. At sun-rise I proceeded, according to the old Scotchman’s directions, 
with my two Indians, who were well acquainted with bush travelling; but after 
seven hours’ journey, we were obliged to return, having lost our way, owing to 
our being misled by the numerous marks made by the pine-wood cutters ; we 
therefore returned to the Scotchman, who, hearing of our bad success, kindly 
offered to be our guide on the morrow. We spread a few cocoa-nut leaves 
outside his little hut, and after a meal on wild parsley and cocoa-nuts, hoping 
for better fortune the next day, myself and my two faithful companions slept as 
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soundly as many who were reposing on beds of the softest down. We rose 
with the sun and set out with good hearts, hoping to obtain a hearty meal from 
the companions of the Scotchman, whom we expected to fall in with on the 
other side of the island, After travelling for some hours through underwood 
and tall trees, or cutting our way through thickets, at times climbing steep 
mountains, or descending them slowly and cautiously, for they were rough and 
steep, we arrived at the top of one of the highest, to which the guide pointed 
my attention, saying it was a silver mine, which had formerly been worked by 
an Englishman of the name of Sheen, and who, after great expense and 
trouble, began to anticipate a return for his outlay: unfortunately for him, 
however, the Spaniards hearing of it, came to the island, drove him off, and 
filled up the mine ; none of them having spirit enough to work it, for fear of 
retaliation from the English. Mac Millan (our Scotch friend) assured me 
that the ore was found to be extremely good. The place certainly appears to 
warrant the idea of its being a mine of some sort, it being completely barren 
to its base, whilst all around can be seen cahoon ridges, pine ridges, noble and 
stately Santa Maria trees, fit for masts of large size; lancewood and cedar, 
and a variety of other woods well adapted for ship-building ; fruit trees of 
many sorts, such as the marmee, cachew, plum and allicavo pears in profusion, 
Although the Spaniards, jealous of the English having claimed the island, con- 
tinually fell such trees as they require, and they do not fail to lay the axe to 
every fruit tree they meet with, to prevent the English from reaping the benefit ; 
it is, indeed, a disgraceful thing, that cocoa-nut trees should be cut down 
merely fur the sake of their nuts, thus destroying, in a few minutes, what it 
has taken years to produce, and yet it is often done by Caribs from Truxillo ; and 
ona late visit by a French man-of-war, the crew cut down upwards of two 
hundred trees in one of the most beautiful parts of the island. Shortly after 
passing the barren mountain, we heard the welcome cry ‘ Scarpe barrossa !” 
(There's the sea!) and on arriving on the sea-beach, had the mortification to 
find the boat had sailed, and by the fresh tracks of men and dogs on the sand, 
not above two or three hours. Tired and footsore, we in vain looked for water 
to appease our thirst; this was felt bitterly, as we could not even obtain a 
cocoa-nut to refresh our parched throats, there being but few trees near us, and 
all the nuts containing water having already been taken. After a few minutes 
rest, Mac Millan observed, it was better to start at once, as probably the boat 
had gone round the island to his kay; so retracing our footsteps for a short 
distance, we struck into a new pass, and after three hours’ travelling through 
numerous thickets and the foul drawback grass which lacerated us severely, we 
were astounded to hear that our guide had lost his way; yet the stalwart 
Scotchman kept stalking on, with one arm in a sling, and his feet dripping 
with blood, cutting away with his macheet in the direction he thought would 
Jead us to the lagoon, in which was our dorey, but all to no purpose. Our 
spirits were, however, kept up by constantly meeting with gulleys of water, 
at which we stopped and drunk greedily, first bathing our temples and wrists. 
At any other time, when not suffering from intense pain, toil-worn and_fever- 
ish, I should have been enchanted with the many beautiful scenes. Numerous tall 
and commanding trees, full of orchidaceous plants, bearing lovely and splendid 
flowers of hues the most varied and singular, and many other fine specimens of 
a smaller kind, were continually seen. Day advanced, and we were still wander- 
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ing without any prospect of finding our way, so completely bewildered was our 
poor guide. At length we reached a matted mangrove thicket, and after cut- 
ting a pass with our macheets for upwards of a mile, sometimes crawling on our 
knees on the dank and foetid swamp, at other times over the huge roots of the 
mangrove, which impeded our progress by their vast size,’and their being twisted 
together in so many fantastical shapes, and again climbing over the top of 
some thick bush, which supported our weight by the interlacing of its branches, 
we discovered we were going wrong, and were obliged to retrace our weary 
steps, almost dropping with exhaustion, 


We are tempted to insert another paragraph, in continuation of 
this long narrative. 


We again struck out as near as we could guess in a north-east direction, 
until we came to a high and solitary pine tree, which one of the Mosquito men 
climbed and sang out, “Casak wop, arwaller barossa,” (Go straight ahead, 
there’s the Lagoon ;) but even this cheering news had not much effect on us, 
we seemed spell-bound, so completely were we exhausted by our exertions, and 
there appeared every probability of our passing the night in the impurity of 
the unwholesome mangrove bush, It being now nearly sunset, everything 
depended upon our vigorous exertions ; so fullowing the directions pointed out, 
we commenced cutting a pass, for we could not proceed a step without first 
clearing the bush, being surrounded with thickets, or tall tiger grass, six, 
seven, and eight feet in height. Just as the sun sunk below the horizon, we 
contrived to reach the lagoon, about a mile from the place where we had left 
the dorey; night fast approaching, and being quite exhausted, we found it 
quite impossible to cut our way to it. After much hesitation, we agreed to 
go-through the lagoon, and wade to our dorey, rather choosing to run the 
risk of alligators and sharks, of which there were plenty, than to remain in 
the filthy swamp all the night, tormented with myriads of flies. On 
jumping into the lagoon, the water was just up to my chin, and in my wear- 
ied condition I could not have got on without the aid of the tallest Mosquitian, 
Skirting the extremity of the bush which extended some feet over the lagoon, 
we waded on, our guide first, and the Mosquito men close to me, each with a 
macheet to defend himself in case of danger, till we reached our dorey; this 
was a happy moment indeed ; we speedily got to Mac Millan’s kay, but found 
no boat. Wearied and distressed with hunger, and the poor guide having 
nothing to give us but Indian corn and cocoa-nuts, we endeavoured to reach 
our companions on Half-Moon Kay. The wind and sea, however, being 
against us, and our strength totally gone, we were obliged to abandon the 
attempt, after several unavailing efforts, and return to Mac Millan’s for the 
night. We slept on a couch of leaves, with logs of wood for our pillow, and 
the broad canopy of heaven for our covering ; towards morning I awoke, cold 
and wretched, the east wind blowing keenly. Again I fell asleep, and on 
awaking found myself warm and comfortable, for the two faithful Mosquitians 
had taken off their own tournous in the night, seeing me shiver, and had care- 
fully placed them over me, which I have no doubt saved me from a serious fit of 
illness ; such an act of genuine kindness speaks for itself. On fully awaking I 
found them both lying at my feet, sleeping soundly and peacefully. ‘ William, 
Ben, get up ;” no sooner were the words out of my moutb, than they both 
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sprang to their feet, William saying, ‘“‘ Master, you no sick, please God,” 
‘*No, William, thank God, I am quite well; let us be off, aud get some break- 
fast, for I am nearly starved.” ‘‘ Me same, master,” replied he, “ hungry too 
much.” Bidding adieu to our poor guide, whose wounded arm was paining him 
excessively, and promising to send him some pork and other trifles in the after. 
noon, we departed; and on arriving at Half-Moon Kay, soon forgot our late 
mishaps in the kindness shown bg all in attending to our wants, and the sym- 
pathy they exhibited at our mischances ; at the same time we did not forget 
our promise, the little dorey being soon sent off with a small supply to our 


friendly guide. 


But what of the Mosquito King? The account is favourable ; he 
being a great admirer, and, as far as can be reached, a close ‘sadhatine 
of the English. His scholarship, however, does not appear to be 
very advanced. At any rate he has the simplest way possible of 
issuing and promulgating his decrees. ‘This is done by tokens,—by 
sending “either a silver medal, formerly presented to his deceased 
brother, George Frederick, by the English, or a gold-headed stick, a 
sword, or something known to belong t to the King. ” He is rigorous 
in justice, and does not allow a murderer to escape. Here is an 
affecting account of an Anglo-Mosquito execution. 


On the following day, the King, accompanied by some of the English and a 
few of his quartermasters, proceeded to the place of execution, a large tree by 
the side of the fort. About 11 a.m., the brig’s buat took the prisoner ashore, 
guarded by some armed seamen: he was apparelied ina check shirt and a pair 
of white trousers, given him by the captain of the brig. On his landing, the 
cries and wailings of the women and children collected together were heart- 
rending: some would throw themselves frantically on the sand before the pri- 
soner’s feet, their bodies streaming with blood; others would vent the most 
piercing shrieks, while some would moan and cry in apiteous manner; indeed, 
I scarcely ever felt so completely saddened. The brother of Deverin came up, 
his eyes suffused with tears, and said, “Englis gentlemen, me poor feller, me 
your slave: let me broder go, he never trouble : any more ;” and as the prisoner 
approached the tree to which the fatai cord was suspended, the more heart- 
rending was the spectacle, for it was difficult to keep his relatives from imped- 
ing his progress by climbing round his legs, At length, arriving at the place 
of execution, the cord was adjusted, and he was launched into eternity. The 
dreadful scene was at last terminated; the signal gun fired from the brig, 
and the flag lowered half-mast high; the King causing it to be proclaimed, 
that any of his people who did wrong should be hung, and warning them to 
beware of putting faith or following the bad advice of the sookeahs. 


The Mosquito laws are curious and primitive. 


According to a curious law, if a man commits adultery, the injured husband 
instantly demands payment, and shoots a beeve, takes a horse, or some such 
thing, no matter to whom it belongs ; and the owner has to obtain the amount 
he values his property at from the adulterer, or from the chief of the district 5 
the latter taking care to be compensated for his trouble, in. the same manaer 
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as the king, by taking double or treble the amount from the offender. The 
men are naturally apathetic and indolent, when not excited by liquor, hunting, 
or fishing ; and as they have no motives of morality to hinder them from in- 
dulging their desires, we need not wonder that chastity is not considered a 
virtue. Polygamy is common among them ; the King setting the example by 
the number of his wives, and appearing to be of the same opinion as Launcelot, 
« Alas! fifteen wives is nothing!” The young wives are always subservient 
to the first one. 


The following relates to the domestic system and economy of the 
Caribs: 


Polygamy is general among them, some having as many as three or four 
wives; but the husband is compelled to have a separate house and plantation 
for each, and if he makes one a present, he must make the others one of the 
same value ; and he must also divide his time equally among them, a week 
with one, a week with another, and soon. When a Carib takes a wife, he 
fells a plantation and builds a house; the wife then takes the management, 
and he becomes the gentleman at large till the following year, when another 
plantation has to be cleared. ‘The wife attends these plantations with great 
care, perseverance, and skill; and in the course of twelve or fifteen months has 
every description of bread kind in use among them: jand as the products are 
entirely her own, she only keeps sufficient at home for her husband and family, 
and disposes of the rest to purchase clothes and other necessaries. Just before 
Christmas the women engage several creers, freight them with rice, beans, 
yams, plantains, &c. for Truxillo and Balize, and hire their husbands and 
others as sailors. It is the custom, when a woman cannot do all the work re- 
quired in the plantation, for her to hire her husband, and pay him two dollars 
per week, The women travel considerable distances to their plantations, and 
carry their productions in a kind of wicker basket. I have known them walk 
from far beyond Monkey Apple Town to Fort Wellington, a distance of forty 
miles, toexchange their baskets of provisions for salt, calico, &c. Men ac- 


company them on their trading excursions, but never by any chance carry the 
burdens, thinking it far beneath them. 


A forbidding field for missionary culture: 


A short time back, a missionary arrived, for the purpose of giving them 
some idea of a future state: a house was speedily found for him, and he com- 
menced preaching ; and for a few Sundays he gave some of the chiefs a glass 
of grog each, to entice them to hear him. At length, one Sunday a great 
number of the natives attended to hear the white stranger talk: on this occa- 
sion the worthy and reverend gentleman was more than usually eloquent ; 
When one of the chiefs arose, and quietly said, ‘* All talk—no grog—no 
good!” and gravely stalked away, followed by all the natives, leaving the asto- 
nished preacher to finish his discourse to two or three Englishmen present. 

Other attempts have been made to bring them from this state of blind ignor- 
ance, but with the same result, I think it of little use teaching the old people : 
they must begin by establishing schools for-the young children, so that in one 
generation a great change might be effected, as the children are very apt, and 


report speaks very highly of the King’s son, Clarence, who was at school at 
Balize when I left. 
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The method adopted for breaking-in a wild horse on the prairies, 
as described by Washington Irving, is not the same with that 
adopted on the Mosquito Shores. With regard to the latter, we 
read thus: 


The manner of taming horses is very singular. When a horse is to be 
tamed, a native fastens a long rope to its head, and takes hold of the other end; 
it is then driven into shallow water, about up to a man’s loins; when this is 
effected, another advances cautiously towards the horse, and endeavours to leap 
on his back, in which he is assisted by the person at the end of the rope ; and 
who, with such purchase, pulls vigorously, and turns the horse round to facili- 
tate his companion’s attempts; but as the snorting and maddened creature 
plunges and rears, the native, with the stealthiness and activity of a cat, jumps 
on its bare back, and instantly commences beating the horse’s head with his 
open hands, first on one side then on the other; in vain the horse endeavours 
to rid himself of his rider; the native with the rope pulls, and the one on his 
back beats him, till at last his strength and spirit give way, and he becomes 
completely subdued. So severe is the lesson, however, that sometimes a horse 
will lie on the beach exhausted, and at the sound of the human voice will 
tremble violently. Sometimes the rider gets thrown; but as he only falls into 
the water, it is of no consequence; he again leaps on the horse’s back and 
renews the battle; it is rarely that more than one lesson is required to com- 
pletely master and break the proud spirit of the before untamed horse. 


Amongst the remarkable facts of a natural kind, of which Mr. 
Young takes notice as being characteristic of the tropical districts in 
which he resided, the following may be quoted, given on testimony 
which the writer considered himself bound to believe :—Having 
stated that great precaution ought to be observed in the use of fish, 
especially when the moon is at or near the full, for then they must 
be eaten perfectly fresh, otherwise they will very soon not be fit for 
use, he goes on to say,—‘‘ Two or three times the natives have come 
in after hauling the seine, at twelve o’clock at night: I have had 
each fish cut open, cleaned, salted, and separately hung over a line, 
and well protected from the moon’s rays, and yet in the morning 
they have been perfectly unfit for food, the moon having so much 
greater power here than in England. ‘The same remark applies to 
pork when killed at the full. I have been told that if a mahogany 
tree is fallen at the full, it will split, as if rent asunder by some 
external force.” 

The most important islands in the sea of Honduras spoken of par- 
ticularly by Mr. Young, are those of Bonacca and Roatan. ‘The 
latter is of very considerable size, and has been recently taken pos- 
session of by the British Government, much to the dissatisfaction of 
that of Central America. The islands which are scattered along the 
shore are the resort of adventurers, some of whom, with their pur- 
suits, are particularly mentioned by our author, as we have already 
heard. Profits may be made by such fearless wanderers, but not 
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without much risk and hardship. In a word, the Mosquito Shore 
has few allurements, we think, although the ‘ Narrative of a Resi- 
dence” on it has amused and interested us in no slight degree, as the 
space we have allotted to it testifies. 








Art. VIII. 


1. Richard Savage. By Cuas. Wuiteneap. 3 vols. Bentley. 


2, A Tale of the Vaudois. By Mrs. J. B. Wess. Darton and 
Clark. 


3. Spiridion. By Grorce Sanp. Fox. 


Ir would not be easy to class under one head three fictions that are 
more dissimilar, each from the other, in respect of subject, manner, 
and purpose than the works named above. A few words concerning 
them, in the order in which they are set down, may serve to point 
out their individual characters and merits. 

“ Richard Savage,—a Romance of Real Life,” was a bold thought 
for a theme, after Dr. Johnson’s celebrated life of that wayward, 
reckless, and unfortunate son of genius; for if the ascertained facts 
in the history of the illegitimate and repudiated son of the Countess 
of Macclesfield are followed with any degree of closeness, who is there 
that shall create an interest equal to that which the great Moralist 
has thrown around, and evoked from, the career of one, in whose 
welfare he took an unsurpassed concern, and whose story he told 
when his heart was swollen with grief, and his lament most poignant ? 
Nay, it would demand a far greater than Samuel, coming after him, 
to be the biographer of Savage. 

If, again, the attempt be made to constitute the luckless poet a 
hero of romance, how ready will he, who is conversant with John- 
son’s biography, be to start and take offence at every departure 
from, and exaggeration of, the authentic narrative. Of course, the 
only way by which this objection and danger can be avoided, is to 
introduce nothing of the nature of amplification, to allow no scope to 
the imagination, unless it be in perfect harmony with the real and 
ascertained facts, and, at the same time, transporting the reader by 
imperceptible and easy steps and touches to a higher and larger 
sphere of sympathies than the exact truth has produced. Now, an 
achievement of this sort, especially when the hero appears to stand 
as a monument in the history of human destiny as well as of genius, 
must call for masterly art, together with the most perfect knowledge 
of, and enthusiasm for, the subject. ‘The question now is, how has 
Mr. Whitehead acquitted himself in his story of the real life of such 
an irregular and ill-starred genius as he has ventured to exhibit ? 
Will his romance meet expectation? Does it resuscitate, as it were, 
the scenes and the actors in the drama of Richard Savage ? 
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We think that at least the effort has been successful inas far as the 
creation of accessories, whether of the nature of costume, manners, 
incidents, or persons, are considered; which must be a great pant of 
the battle. This is assuredly a well- merited judgment, speaking in 
general terms; intimating at the same time that the know ledge, 
imagination, and the skill. which are equal to the proper manage- 
ment of all exterior to the main figure, cannot be altogether at a loss 
to give that figure its proper dimensions, were it but by the available 
aids that the artist so readily models and marshals. Now, Mr. 
Whitehead, it appears to us, has gone far to meet the utmost expec- 
tation that could be entertained, even with regard to this difficult 
and exacting performance. Not only has he ‘throughout displayed 
great care and judgment in the treatment of details, shunning turgid 
and loose writing, random appeals to feeling, and rash inventions, 
but dexterously employing those shadings and softenings, without 
which the genera] picture would be violent, even to the extent of 
gross improbability, although there might be no essential difference 
in the current and import of the story. 

That story, in so far as Savage is concerned, keeps pretty close to 
the reality; frequently transcending, but seldom violating: and it is 
conducted from the cradle to the grave. But yet there is, to our 
feeling, a great defect or error somewhere in this romance of real 
life; and we think it must be a pervading one in the fiction, perhaps 
in the sympathies,—at least in the manner of displaying them. The 
fault may not be easily detected in any one passage; for the author 
is the reverse of a clumsy workman; but still it presses itself on the 
reader much more frequently than is welcome: it is this,—Savage 
loses, is injured, in the story, as compared wita Johnson’s hero ; and 
this intellectually as well as morally. We find that we are not alone 
in this opinion and sentiment; and therefore, unless the principle, 
moral, and emotion sought to be conveyed were exactly such as we 
have pointed at, (which surely would have been, in the present case, 
a premeditated breach of justice,) we must pronounce the work to 
be imperfect, inasmuch as it does not communicate the greatest pos- 
sible degree of pure and ennobling pleasure. 

That Mr. Whitehead’s romance is one of no ordinary power and 
performance, it is impossible with any show of reason to gainsay ; 
and the two passages which we cite will serve to buttress this opinion. 
We need not seek for other than what we find in a contemporary, 
copied out ready to our hand. The former of them gives us the first 
of Burridge the schoolmaster; the author being particularly happy 


in his conception and treatment of elderly people, whose natures have 
strength and breadth in them. 


The pedagogue was at home and at leisure, for it was half holyday; and 
sent word out that we were to be admitted to his presence. When we entered 
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the apartment, we beheld a gigantic figure reclined almost horizontally in a 
very large chair. He was smoking a pipe, and had, it would seem, recently 
divested himself of an enormous rusty periwig, which lay clutched in his huge 
fist upon the table. He regarded us in silence for some moments, through the 
smoky veil by which he was surrounded, and then rising leisurely, he laid 
aside his pipe and came towards us. 

“This letter, Sir,’ said Ludlow, “ will explain for what purpose I wait upon 
you,” handing it to him, . 

“A letter, eh!” said Burridge, whipping a pair of spectacles out of his 
waistcoat pocket, and jerking them on the bridge of his nose. 

“Let's see—Francis Burridge, Esquire—Esquire !” and he gave a loud 
whistle. “Ah! well—very good—just so !” he added at intervals, as he 
hastily perused the letter, 

“ This tells me,” said he, “‘ holding the letter from him, “ that I am to take 
this little fellow—what’s his name? Richard Freeman, under my care, under 
my tuition,” 

‘Yes, Sir,’ said Ludlow. 

“ And that he is to remain with me during the holydays ? Ludlow 
bowed, 

“That implies that the lad’s parents are dead; is it so?” 

“IT believe they are,” replied Ludlow, hesitating. 

“ Ah! not certain,” said Burridge ; “ perhaps there’s more life than death in 
the matter, eh 2?” 

“T really do not know,” replied Ludlow, disconcerted. 

“Ah, well !” returned Burridge, ** who is Henrietta Mason 2?” 

‘* My lady,” replied Ludlow, “the Lady Mason.” 

“The Lady Mason! oh! I beg her pardon,” cried Burridge with a low bow, 
“that’s it; I always bow to a title.” He rang the bell. ‘ Bring some wine,” 
as the servant entered. 

Ludlow began to plead headache, but was stopped by the familiar hand of 
Burridge upon his mouth, 

“ Now, Sir,” said he, when the wine was put on the table, «I crave pardon ; 
your name ¢” 

“Ludlow, Sir.” 

“Well, Mr. Ludlow,” and he slapped his brawny leg, “let us drink to the 
speedy progress of our young student ; and we’ll give him a glass too, to damp 
him down, as printers do their paper, before he goes into the press. Let us 
hope he'll contain something good when he comes out of it.” 

“T hope so, indeed,” said Ludlow earnestly, setting down his glass, “ Will 
vou forgive me ?” he resumed after a pause, “but I trust—I feel no doubt— 
indeed I know, that he will be treated kindly. I am, Sir,’ and poor Ludlow 
smiled with a kind of mournful humility, “I am greatly attached to him.” 

Mr. Burridge raised his black brows, and gazed into the meek countenance 
of the other. “Ah, well, you like him?” he remarked at length. “Why, yes, 
we shall treat him kindly enough I dare say. We keep a schoo}, Ludlow, not 
a slaughterhouse ; we are not cannibals, but Christians—men, not monsters. 
But sir,” and here he shook his finger in the air, “Mr. Shakspere, an author 
strangely neglected in these our times, albeit the greatest genius that ever 
appeared in England, excevt Milton, and in all save sublimity he surpasses even 
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that stnpendous genius; Mr. Shakspere has proposed this question— Treat 
a man according to his deserts, and who shall escape whipping? Now, Sir, 
if that be true, and [I believe it is,” winking his eye knowingly, and _ pointin 
his thumb over to me, “ do you think the boys ought to go scot free, eh ?” 

« No, indeed,” said Ludlow: “ do you hear what Mr, Burridge says, Richard ? 
You must take care.” 

“So he will,” cried Burridge, putting on his periwig. “ The truth is, the 
temples of Greece and Rome are—‘ bosom’d high in tufted trees’—birch- 
trees, Mr. Ludlow ; and [ never knew a boy yet who could find his way to those 
temples without going through those trees. But come, Dick, take leave of 
your friend ; he is anxious to go.” 


Our other extract gives a specimen of compact, forcible,and rapid 
narrative, both as regards expression and action. It is Mr. White- 
head’s version of the brawl in a disreputable coffee-house, when 
Sinclair is slain. Merchant, who is drunk, has forced himself into 
the room; and Savage and Gregory, who have been drinking, 
follow. 


On entering the room, we discovered Merchant standing with his back to 
the fire, which was opposite the door, his arms akimbo, which supported the 
skirts of his coat. His eyes were directed obliquely towards a company at 
the other end of the room, and his lips were apart with a smile, disclosing 
his clenched teeth. The whole expression of his countenance was that of 
extreme and provoking contempt for the persons at whom he continued to 
gaze. 

On our first entrance into the room, Gregory and I had turned to the left, 
concluding from the partial darkness in that quarter that that portion of it was 
unoccupied, as indeed was the case. 

«Come, Merchant,” said Gregory, calling to him, when we had taken our 
seats. ‘Come this way, man. Shall we order a bowl of punch %” 

“ Come this way,” he returned, beckoning us towards him, but still with his 
impudent stare upon the company ; “‘and having seen whom we have got here, 
order what you please; only take care to order some asafcetida ‘along with it, 
to purify the room.” 

‘“‘T suspect Merchant will get his nose slit,’ whispered Gregory to me; 
“don’t go near him. We can the better assist him if we take no part with him, 
should he get into trouble.” 

Moved by curiosity, however, (the place, as well as Merchant’s speech had 
awakened it,) I arose. What was my astonishment, when glancing at the 
company, I observed Sinclair and Lemery a portion of it. 

And here, to make what follows the easier intelligible, I must mention 
from my after knowledge, of whom the party consisted. There was Sinclair 
and Lemery, and a brother of the latter, whose wife, a strong masculine woman, 
was seated by the side of Sinclair, and a huge ferocious ruffian, well dressed, 
however, to whose ill-favoured aspect a broken nose added an expression of 
extreme pugnacity. 

Sinclair recognized me in an instant, and turned pale. The colour presently 
returned to his face, and his eye encountered mine, and returned its wrath 


boldly. 
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“Mr. Sinclair,” said Merchant, with a formal bow, “ your most obedient. 
Mr. Lemery, your servant. Mr, Seth Lemery, yours. Madam, (how could [ 
fail so egregiously of the polite point?) your faithful slave. Mr. Nuttal, when 
I next purpose to enjoy the diversions of the bear-garden I shall be happy in 
your company. 

Having said this, he burst into a loud derisive laugh, and tossed his hat into 
their empty punch-bowl. 

Nuttal sprang out of his chair. 

“ By the soul of man, Mr. Sinclair, I don’t know why I should put up with 
this fellow’s insolence, if you are disposed to do so. You seem to know the 
other fellow. Who is he ?” 

“Get out of the way,” cried Gregory, thrusting Merchant aside, and walking 
towards the table to Nuttal. “‘ Hound! what do you mean by the other fellow 
This gentleman is Mr. Savage, and my friend.” 

*T don’t care who he is,” returned Nuttal, laying back the cuffs of his coat. 
“ You are all disposed for a quarrel, I can see. Sinclair, Lemery, Seth, we 
are enough, I should think, to kick these three blackguards out of the room: 
I’ye borne with Merchant’s insolence before, but he shall have it now.” 

He was advancing, encouraged by the woman, Mrs. Lemery, with “ That’s 
right! that’s a brave lad! kick the three rasca!s out ’ when Gregory fetched 
him such a blow upon the face with the back of his open hand as for the mo- 
ment staggered him. 

“ Back, fool!” cried Gregory. “Sinclair, whistle your dog off. Dick, keep 
an eye upon Sinclair, he looks mischievous. Where’s Merchant ?” 

This was no time to satisfy ourselves as to the last point. 

“By the soul of man, sir,” cried Nuttal, drawing, “Tll have your heart’s 
blood out of you, for that.” 

Sinclair's sword also flamed forth. 

“IT am for you, sir,” said he to me; “ remember, I owe you one. Look to 
yourself,” 

“You lie, Sinclair, you owe me two. You have most need of caution. 
Look to yourself.” My sword was out. 

At this juncture the brothers Lemery and the wife retreated into a corner 
of the room, setting up loud cries of “ Murder!” cries that were taken up by 
Mrs. Edersby, the landlady, and another woman outside. A trampling over- 
head—a hurrying along passages—a whirl of uproar and confusion. 

Gregory swore a great oath. 

“D—n you all; [’ll have your swords. Give up your sword, you ugly 
face-making rascal,” to Nuttal, “ unless you wish to be laid by the heels in 
Bridewell.” 

‘When it has done its work, ndt before,” cried the fellow, flourishing his 
rapier like a broad-sword. “I shall be through you, my gentleman, if you 
don’t make haste to lug out.” 

In the meantime, Sinclair had come from behind the table, and had ad- 
vanced upon me, 

« Base-born impostor!” he said, running his sword along mine, (he was a 
skilful fencer, but knew not that I also was master of my weapon,) ‘* base-born 
impostor, I have you now.” 

“ Well-born blockhead, you shall have. Ha! ha! Sir!” 
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Three or four men ran into the room at this instant. 

*‘ Swords out,” cried one; “playing at gentlemen, eh? Don’t part ’em; 
fair, play’s a jewel, say I. The tall one, with his sword broken, ’ll strangle old 
broken-nose, I’m thinking. Go it—give it him.” 

Sinclair had made several passes at me, which I parried; but out of no de- 
sign, I confess it, of acting merely upon the defensive. It was sport to dally 
with him awhile. What followed, whatever has been said to the contrary, was 
not altogether chance-medley. At length he made a desperate push at me: 
which I put aside so smartly as caused him to swing round. Gregory, at that 
moment rushing forward upon Nuttal, drove Sinclair's sword entirely from its 
guard. But, before this, if itcan be said to be before—the two actions being 
almost instantaneous—lI had run him through the body, 

Then arose such a hubbub—such a hellish noise, before, beside, behind, 
around—it is as impossible to describe as it was terrible to hear, even to those 
who contributed to it. Besure I was one of these, Transfixed with horror, 
remorse, pity, I was “ grown cool too late.” That face—malicious, revenge- 
ful, grinning like a wild cat, the eyes a-start—life looking blood and death—in 
a moment, in a glimpse of time as it were—how changed! ‘Oh!” from the 
very depth of the bosom—that one word told me, and all that heard it,—and 
who, spite of the cursed clamour, that did not hear itt—that he had got his’ 
death. The muscles of the face relaxed, and of the body; the jaw fell, the 
darkening lids sank upon the eyes, the stony whiteness overspread the face and 
lips—he fell upon the floor as only a dying man can fall. 


Pass we on to the “ Tale of the Vaudois;” a fiction “ designed for 
Young Persons ;” and allied thus far in character to “ Richard 
Savage,” that the authoress has made use of many realities which she 
has either interwoven into her narrative, or made the points for 
whatever relieving of character, incident, or scenery she has thought 
proper to introduce. ‘‘ Several works,” she says, “have recently 
appeared which have excited much interest for this pure race of pri- 
mitive Christians (the Vaudois); and the author of this little story 
considered that it would not be unpleasing or unprofitable to her 
own children and those of her Protestant countrymen, if she made 
them acquainted with the manners and mode of life of the people 
from whom we have reason to believe the doctrines of our reformed 
church first spread into England.” 

On the present occasion, we do not think it necessary to say any- 
thing about the fitness of fiction for the inculcation of religious sen- 
timents. Whatever objections apply to this mode of communicating 
principles, seem to strike still more strongly against religious history, 
when treated in partnership with imaginary events and _ persons. 
However, although Mrs. Webb’s tale, in so far as fiction goes, is that 
of a Protestant, it is not bitter in tone towards the persecutors. 
Neither does it deal in horrors or monstrosities of any kind. Indeed, 


with many good and motherly lessons of piety for the young, it has 
a truth of colouring for the Waldenses. 
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Who are the Waldenses? Where do they dwell? Are they 
natives of the Swiss cantons, or are they French or Italian borderers ? 
Are they Calvinists or Lutherans? Are they descendants of adven- 
turers and innovators from the East, or are they aborigines ? These 
questions Dr. Gilly, the author of ‘* Waldensian Researches, s,” has 
thus answered:—The Waldenses are neither Swiss nor French, they 
are Italians, and are so named (by a corrupt change of the v into a 
w) from the mountain valleys which they inhabit, on the eastern 
side of the Cottian chain of Alps, between Mount Viso and 
Mount Genevre. Pinerolo is their nearest provincial town; ‘Turin 
is their nearest capital, and they are subjects of the king of Sardinia. 
The terms Vaudois in French, Vallenses in Latin, Valdesi in Italian, 
and Waldenses in English ecclesiastical history, signifying nothing 
more or less than Men of the Valleys; and as the valleys of Piedmont 
have had the honour of producing a race of people, who have re- 
mained true to the faith introduced by the first missionaries who 
preached Christianity in those regions, the synonyms Vaudois, Val- 
desi, and Waldenses, have been adopted as the distinguishing names 
of a religious community, faithful to the primitive creed, and free 
from the corruptions of the church of Rome. 

For a considerable number of years, during which the press had 
been teeming with accounts of excursions made to almost every part 
of the known world, the picturesque valleys at the eastern foot of 
the Cottian Alps, with the magnificent mountains which surrounded 
them, and the extraordinary race of people who inhabit this roman- 
tic region, seemed, from the little notice that was taken of them, to 
have escaped the researches of the tourist. Even to this day, it 
appears, from the comparatively small number who visit this region, 
that the considerations which should chiefly attract travellers thither, 
particularly those from Protestant states, have not been generally en- 
tertained. Again, to quote Dr. Gilly,— —‘ It was here that the 
Reformed Religion had its birth, and that its martyrs and champions 
made the first effectual resistance to Papal tyranny; and here too 
may yet be found that primitive Christianity, those simple manners, 
and noble traits of character, which must have distinguished the 
natives of a district, where the corruptions introduced elsewhere by 
the Roman hierarchy, were never tolerated.” At the same time, 
according to the statement of a Piedmontese nobleman, Count del 
Pozzo, in an exposition of the wrongs of these people, submitted to 
the Duke of Wellington, several years ago, “no Protestants now 
exist in Europe in so low, so degraded a condition as the Vaudois ;” 
and that ‘never did they ‘stand in more urgent need of England’ S 
interference, never could England interfere with greater justice and 
efficacy.” Nor has our country been neglectful of the interests of 
this singular people; for, during the space of two hundred years, 
their cause was frequently espoused by our monarchs and by the 
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nation ; pensions having been granted to them, and collections at 
sundry times made in their behalf. While Cromwell was Protector, 
and in the year 1655, a sum of more than £38,000 was raised, in 
order to dispense immediate assistance to the Waldensian sufferers, 
and for relieving their future necessities, by establishing a permanent 
fund. The collection on this occasion was parochial; cash, corn, 
bedding, clothes, &c., between June 1655 and January 1658, having 
been paid to the amount of nearly £22,000; the remainder in the 
treasurer’s hands, being seized at the Restoration by Charles IT. 

Mrs. Webb’s tale has for one of its principal incidents in her pic- 
ture of the simple and pious affections of the Vaudois, and in the 
train of the oppressions and persecutions to which they have been 
exposed, the abduction of the hero, when but a boy, by the servants 
of a monastic establishment. ‘‘This horrible system,”—she has too 
good grounds we believe for saying it,—‘‘ was frequently pursued 
towards the children of the unfortunate Vaudois ; and an edict had 
been passed, rendering it lawful for any Papist to decoy or seize a 
Protestant child, whenever an opportunity occurred, and carry it off 
to some Catholic asylum to be brought up in the (mistaken is her 
adjective) faith its forefathers perilled their lives rather than embrace. 
At Pinerolo, a town not far distant from their valleys, on the road to 
Turin, there was an hospital especially dedicated to the reception 
and education of such Vaudois children as could by any means be 
brought within its walls; and where the poor little creatures, torn 
from their parents and companions, and committed to the care of 
strangers, were frequently induced by persuasions, or threats, or 
sufferings, to abandon the Protestant religion ; while no entreaties of 
the distracted parents, who sometimes discovered the child’s place of 
confinement, or tears of agony shed by the little victim, ever induced 
the cruel governors to give up their prey.” 

But we are not going into the tale, or to pronounce upon the re- 
ligious differences which the history of the Vaudois may offer. One 
or two passages, however, may be cited descriptive of the scenery of 
the country, and of the habits or character of the people; these 
being consistent with reality as far as they go :— 


In most countries a superiority of fortune implies that the possessor has been 
better educated, and brought up in a style of greater refinement than others, 
and this causes men to separate into classes and degrees; but in the Vaudois 
country all are equal or nearly so, in those points constituting real superiority, 
for all receive the best education that can be procured in these remote vallies, 
and all live in the most simple and primitive manner. It is rare indeed to meet 
a Vandois peasant who cannot write and read, and is not also well versed in 
the Bible, and the few other books they are able to procure, relating as well 
to the history of his own country, as also to the fortitude and faith of his 
ancestors, * ** * When not assailed by persecution, and forced either to 
defend their lives and liberties, or to hide from the fury of the oppressor in wild 
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caverns, and almost inaccessible vallies, the lives of the Vaudvis run on in an 
even, unvaried course, chiefly occupied in cultivating their sandy fields and 
vineyards, and attending to their flocks. They have very few trades among 
them, and hardly any manufactures. Charcoal is prepared on some of the 
hills, and carried to the nearest towns; and many of the peasants rear silk- 
worms, and add to their small stock of comforts by the produce of these insects ; 
these, however, are trifling resources, and the geuerality of the Protestant 
population lead humble and pastoral lives. When the snows of winter are 
partially melted, and the herbage has sprung up—on the verdant meadows 
nearer the summit of the mountains, nearly all the inhabitants of the villages 
forsake their cottages, and remove with flocks and herds to the chalets erected 
for that purpose, near the pasturage. These chalets are*rude huts built of 
logs of wood laid lengthwise, and frequently without windows or chimnies ; 
but during the summer months these inconveniences are little regarded by the 
hardy mountaineers. * * * He (the spiritual pastor) was a man of ex- 
emplary piety and much learning; and contented to bury his talents (how truly 
might this be said of the, nevertheless, celebrated Felix Nieff?) among these 
mountains, Like the rest of the Protestant ministers of theSe vallies, his in- 
come was extremely small ; and even that was derived chiefly from the charitable 
grants bestowed by different foreign governments, particularly the English, 
for this purpose ;. but these grants are very triflisg, and when divided among 
the thirteen clergy, afford them a bare subsistence, to which a sinall addition 
is occasionally made, by those of the flock who can afford it. No fees are 
given for the performance of any of the rights (rites?) of the church, and the 
presbyteries or parsonage houses are, in general, little superior to the cottages of 
the peasantry. 

With this small remuneration for their Jabours, the duties of these devoted 
men are arduous and incessant. The hamlets are widely scattered over a 
sterile and mountainous country, often very difficult of access, and even if 
poverty did not compel them, the nature of the country would generally render 
it necessary for them to perform all their journies on foot. In winter they are 
frequently exposed to avalanches and sudden inundations; and in summer 
their labours are increased by the necessity of visiting and preaching to those 
of their flocks who have gone to reside in the mountain huts, Added to all 
this, they are frequently obliged, for the maintenance of their families, to work 
in their gardens and fields like the commonest labourers; so that theirs are 
indeed lives of toil and hardship, and frequently of fear and tribulation, when 
the hand of persecution is extended over their land. 


In a word, the country, the character, and the annals of the Wal- 
densian Protestants, are rife with scenes and events, that are as 
extraordinarily interesting as they are emphatically instructive; so 
that it neede.h not the aid of fancy to garnish or exalt them; 
although we admit that Mrs. Webb has, by a series of pictures and 
incidents, contrived, with considerable success, to present in the form 
of a tale, calculated to arrest the attention of young readers, the 
divers features and conditions of her abounding theme. 


And Madame Dudevant too, the celebrated Georges Sand, has a 
story about priests, monks, and the well-being of the soul. This 
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writer’s works are many-shaped, ever-striking, and always aiming 
at some distinct end, the impressment of startling novelty, either of 
opinion or delineation. Her fecundity is wonderful; but not so 
much in respect of abundance as of variety ; while each phase of this 
again appears to be but a definite part of her exhaustless self, albeit 
the feature may not be always invitingly feminine, or unquestionably 
healthy. Still her versatility and variety are extraordinary, while 
her originality is ever bold and unsparing, In one capacity she seems 
to be almost unrivalled,—that of giving vitality and individuality to 
all her pictures and personages. 

The purpose of Spiridion, now translated into English, looks as 
if it had been one of her sudden conceptions, and that feared not 
even to storm the nonastic orders with a single engine wielded and 
pointed by one hand. One would say on reading the story, that the 
writer not only believed every word of it, but that she honestl 
thought it would accomplish all she contemplated, and then that she 
would have nothing else to long for; so earnest and deep-seated 
appear to be her convictions, and so determined her assault. ‘These 
convictions and this assault are directed with unwavering intent 
against what the writer declares to be the abuses,—the tyrannies, 
superstitions, and falsehoods that are fostered and practised within 
the walls of monastic establishments. True or the contrary,—imagi- 
nary quite, or essentially just and descriptive,—the character given 
of convents and monasteries by the learned and speculative Father 
Alexis of the story, the account which he deals out to his pupil, 
arrests the reader with a strong and vivid power, leaving a lasting 
conviction, such as the writer appears to have fully experienced. 
But we shall not go into particulars with regard either to the nature 
and cast of the story, or of the sort of free-thinking and half Christian 
system of doctrine which the book sets forth. We only quote a few 
samples, such indeed as will send readers to the cheap httle volume 
itself, in order to hear the whole, and in order too to make a study 
of the author’s mind, whatever may be the notions entertained of 
her fidelity as a reporter, and her wisdom as a reformer. 

Father Alexis thus discourseth to the novice, his pupi] :— 


They [the monks] will make of thee, what they have made of me;—they 
will fill thy mind with poignant doubts, with childish remorse, and imbecile 
terrors ; they will make thee sick ; old, before old age; infirm of mind; and 
when thou shalt have shaken off all the bonds of ignorance and imposture ; 
when thou shalt feel thyself enlightened enough to tear away the veils of 
superstition, thou wilt no longer have strength. * * * They wish to efface 
in thee, by persecution, all notion of justice or injustice; to blunt, by useless 
sufferings, all generous energy. By mysterious and vile conspiracies, by enig- 
mas without sulution, and by chastisements without object, they would accus- 
tom thee to live brutally, in the love and esteem of thyself alone: to do 
without sympathy, to lose all confidence, despise all friendship; they will make 
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thee despair of the goodness of God ; they would disgust you with prayer, forca 
thee to lie, or to betray thy brethren in confession ; render thee envious, sullen, 
a calumniator, or informer; they would render thee perverse, stupid, and base ; 
they would teach thee that intemperance and idleness are the best blessings ; 
that, in order to give thyself up to them in peace, thou must abandon every 
thing, strip away all remembrance of greatness, destroy every noble impulse ; 
they would teach thee hypocritical hatred, patient revenge, cowardice and 
ferocity ; they would slay thy soul for having been fed with honey, for having 
loved gentleness and innocence ; in a word, they would make a monk of thee. 


After running on for some space and at divers times in this wise, 
giving a shockingly bad character to monastic conduct and life, and 
after numerous discourses and imaginary scenes, wildly enough con- 
ceived, during all which the novice becometh more attached to the 
philosophical and free-thinking old Father, we have a powerfully 
drawn passage which we copy out. The monks of the convent, as 
well as the superiors, have deep suspicions of Alexis; in fact, his 
strange ways, his chemical pursuits alone, have exposed him to some- 
thing like the charge of sorcery as well as of infidelity; and when 
he is shaken in constitution and sick well nigh unto death, they seek 
to persecute him, and if possible to draw out the secrets of his soul. 
We thus read:— 


In the evening (says the novice,) as Father Alexis was quietly going to 
sleep, and as I was finishing my prayer at his bed-side, the door opened hastily, 
and a terrific figure appeared in front of me. I stood so terrified that I was 
not able to move or to articulate a sound ; my hair stood on end, and my eyes 
remained fixed on this horrible apparition, like those of the bird fascinated by 
aserpent. My master did not awake, and the odious thing remained motion- 
less at the foot of the bed. I shut my eyes, that 1 might no longer see it, 
but seek within myself for my reason and my strength. I opened my eyes again, 
it was still there ; then I made an effort to cry out, and, giving utterance to a 
low rattling sound, my master awoke ; he saw that before him, and instead of 
expressing horror or fear, he merely said in the tone of a man a little astonish- 
ed, ‘*Ha! ha!” ‘ Behold me, for thou hast called for me,” said the phantom, 
My master raised his shoulders, and, turning to me said, * Thou art afraid ; 
thou takest that for a spirit, for the devil, dost thou not? No, no, spirits take 
not that form; and if they were so hideously ugly, they would not have the 
power to show themselves to man, The human reason is guarded by the 
spirit of wisdom. This is not a vision, he added, rising and approaching the 
phantom, this is a man of flesh and bone. Come, drop the mask,” he said,’ 
seizing the spectre by the throat, “and think not that this drunken masquerade 
can frighten me.” Thenshaking the phantom with an iron hand, he made him 
fall on his knees, and Alexis tearing off his mask, I recognised the lay brother, 
Dominie, who had drawn me from the church. 

“Take the lamp,” said Alexis to me, in a strong voice, and his eve spark- 
ling with ironical joy, “ Walk before me; I must have a reason for this abomi- 
nation, Let us go, make haste! Obey! Hast thou less strength and courage 
than a hare ¢” 
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I was still so overcome, that my hand trembled, and I could not hold the 
lamp. ‘Open the door,” said my master, in an imperious tone. I obeyed ; 
but, seeing him drag the miserable Dominie along the pavement, like a bundle 
of rags, 1 was seized with horror, for, in fits of indignation, Father Alexis had 
moments of frenzy, and I thought he was going to precipitate the pretended 
demon over the balustrade of the dome. ‘* Pardon, pardon, my father,” I said, 
placing myself before him, “stain not your hands with blood.” Father Alexis 
raise | his shoulder, and said, “ Thou art a fool! since you will not go before 
me, follow me!” 

And continuing to drag along the lay brother, who was a robust man, 
but seemed to be held to the ground by a superhuman force, he rapidly de- | 
scended the staircase ; 1 took courage, and followed him.- At the noise he 
mace, some persons, (who were doubtless awaiting, at the foot of the stairs, the 
result of the confessions the false demon expected to draw from my master) 
made their appearance; but, seeing so different a scene from that which they 
expected, they enveloped themselves in their hoods, and escaped with the dark- 
ness. We had time to notice, by their robes, that they were lay-brethren and 
novices. None of the fathers had compromised themselves in this sacrilegious 
farce, which was directed, nevertheless, as we afterwards knew, by superior 
orders. 

Alexis continued to walk with long strides, dragging on his prisoner ; from 
time to time the latter made some efforts to disengage himself from the formid- 
able hand; but the father, stopping, clutched his throat as if he would 
strangle him, and shook him on the stairs. The nai's of Alexis were dyed 
with blood ; the eyes of his victim were starting from their sockets; I still 
followed them, and thus we arrived at the foot of the great staircase which led 
to the cloister. There was suspended the great bell which was rung only at 
the death of the monks, and which was called the articulo mortis ; still grasp- 
ing with one hand the prostrate demon, with the other he began to ring with 
such vigour that the whole monastery was shaken. Soon we heard the cell 
doors open precipitately, and all the stair-cases were filled with noise; the 
monks, the novices, the servitors, all the house, were in motion, and soon the 
cloister was full of people. All tbese scared and disordered figures, lighted 
only by the trembling light of my lamp, looked like the inhabitants of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, awaking at the trumpet of judgment from the sleep of 
death. The father continued to ring, and in vain they overwhelmned him 
with questions, and wished to snatch from his hands the unfortunate Dominie, 
He was animated with supernatural strength ; he faced the crowd, and swaying 
it with the sound of his alarm, and his voice of thunder, “One man I want,” 
he said, “ when he is here, I will speak, I will submit, but I will not cease to 
ring till he has eome down like the rest.” At length the Prior appeared the 
last, and Father Alexis ceased to sourfd the bell. He looked so strange and so 
beautiful at that moment, as he stood with sparkling eyes and a victorious air, 
holding beneath bis feet that monstrous figure, that he might ‘have -been taken 
for the arch-angel Michael, vanquishing the demon. Every one stood motion- 
less, gazing at him; not a breath was heard beneath the deep vault of the 
cloister, Then the old man, raising his voice amidst this gloomy silence, said, 
addressing himself to the Prior :— 

‘“* My father, listen to my story! While I am dying on my bed, men belong- 
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ing to this holy house, men who call themselves my brethren, come to beset 
mg in my last moments with their base curiosity and an infamous imposture. 
They send into my cell this man, this Dominie!” Saying this, he raised the 
head of the lay-brother high enough forall the assembly to be able to recog- 
nise him; ‘ they send him, muffled up in this hideous disguise, to place him- 
self at my pillow, and toshout furiously in my ear, to startle me from my sleep 
—perhaps my last sleep. What did they expect? to frighten me? by a ter- 
rific apparition to break my spirit, which they supposed already weakened, and 
to wrest from my delirium disgraceful words and horrible secrets? My father, 
what is the meaning of this new and unheard-of persecution; and when was it 
forbidden to the sinner to pass his last hour in silence and in peace? If they 
had had a feeble mind to deal with, and if they had killed me by this infernal 
vision, without giving me time to recollect myself, and to call upon the Lord, 
upon whom, tell me, should have fallen the weight of my damnation? 0 all of 
you, all ye men present here, whose will it is todo right, it is not for myself 
that I speak, for myself who am a dying man, it is for you who survive; it is 
that you may drink in tranquillity the cup of death, that 1 ask you, all of you, 
to demand, with me, justice from our spiritual father who is before us, and if 
need be, from our other Father who is above us. Justice, then, my father! [ 
wait for justice! execute justice!” 

And the well-disposed men, who were present, cried all together, ** Justice, 
Justice,” and the roused echoes of the cloister repeated Justice.” 

The Prior bore his part in this scene with an unmoved countenance, only he 
seemed to me paler than usual, He remained some moments without making 
a reply, his brow slightly contracted; at length he raised his voice, and said, 
“Son Alexis, pardon this man!” 

“Yes, my father, I pardon him, on condition that you will punish him,” 
replied Alexis. 

“* Son Alexis,” replied the Prior, “ are these the sentiments of a man who 
professes himself ready to appear before the tribunal of God? I beg of you to 
pardon this man, and take away your hand from off him.” 

Alexis hesitated a moment, but he felt that if he did not repress his anger 
his enemies would triumph, He took two steps forward, and pushing his 
victim to the prior’s feet, without leaving his hold of him, “ I forgive him, 
your reverence,” he said, bowing, “ because it is my duty todo so, and because 
you wish it; but, as it is not I, as it is God, who has been offended, as it is 
your vesture, your wisdom, and your authority which have been outraged, I 
bring the guilty to your knees, and prostrating myself with him there, I sup- 
plicate your reverence to pardon him, and pray that Eternal Justice will pardon 
him also.” 

My master’s enemies had hoped, from his passion and his resistance, that he 
was going to injure his cause, but this act of submission baffled all their de- 
signs ; and those who were favourable to him, gave such tokens of approbation 
of his conduct, that the Prior was compelled to espouse his cause, at least in 
appearance, “ Son Alexis,” he said, raising and embracing him, “I am touched 
with your humility and your energy, but I cannot pardon this man as you 
pardon him: it is your duty to intercede for him, it is mine to chastise him 
severely, and it shal] be done to him as heavenly justice and the statutes of our 
order ordain.” 
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At this severe sentence, a shudder of fear passed from one to another, for of 
all punishments those of sacrilege were the most severe, and no monk knew 
their extent before being subjected to them; besides, it was forbidden to reveal 
them, under pain of suffering them a second time. The condemned came out 
of the dungeon, only ina pitiable state of suffering, and many had died shortly 
afrer receiving their pardon, 





—— — 


Art. IX.— History of Hydur Naik, otherwise styled Nawaub 
Hydur Ali, §c. §e. §c. Translated from an Original Persian 


M.S. By Col. W. Mires. Allen and Co. 


A VALUABLE and very curious publication, “ printed for the Oriental 
Translation Committee of Great Britain and Ireland ;” the original 
manuscript being in the Library of her Majesty. It appears to us 
that Col. Miles has by this translation contributed a work, that is 
entitled to rank with those of Orme and Wilks, on the history of 
Mysore and the wars of the Karnatic. At any rate, it not only has 
a completeness in itself, as to compass, definite boundaries, and de- 
tails, but it is the only book in which the English reader has yet met 
with any extended account of what the people of Hydur Ali and 
Tippoo’s nation have said of these their own princes. At the same 
time, there is a tone of fairness and high respect prevailing in it, at 
least towards the English, and also such a general agreement on im- 
portant points with our own historians, that it must command re- 
gard. In fact, when compared and combined with the English works 
just mentioned, a tolerably good guide, as the translator remarks, 
_ may be obtained for the student of history ; although there can only 
be expected to be a partial resemblance and consistency between 
them,—merely a small part of the present publication having a relation 
to the English wars in the Karnatic, while, on the contrary, the 
English histories contain very little else. 

The name of the author of the manuscript is Meer Hussein Ali . 
Khan Kirmani, a “ student,” he tells us, “in the school of ignor- 
ance,” who “remained in the service of Tippoo Sultaun in a highly 
honourable rank, about five years ;” and “ having spent two or three 
years in a search for information, respecting the forefathers of this 
illustrious family, which was with great difficulty obtained, he re- 
duced ‘it to writing, and formed it into a book,” ‘“ and has left it a 
memorial inscribed on the page of time.” ‘He is certain that no- 
thing but fact and truth has found an entrance into his work; and 
some circumstances, to which the author was an eye-witness, are 
stated without hesitation or the shadow of a doubt, simply as they 
occurred ;—in order, also, to bind together the leaves of this newly 
written book, he has turned over the pages of months and years, and 
the leaves of night and day; and he has, moreover, adorned the 
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garden of its colouring and chapters with chosen words teeming with 
meaning, and watered and refreshed it with the streams of perspi- 
cuity and truth.” 

This introductory sample will have already prepared those of our 
readers who may be unacquainted with Persian inflation, extravagant 
imagery, and pompous epithets, for a treat in the pages of Meer 
Hussein Ali Khan Kirmani, the son of Synd Abdul Kadir Kirmani ; 
nor will another passage from the preface of the self-complacent 
and apparently simple as well as candid author be unacceptable. 
“ Although this book, agreeably to the saying of the learned that 
‘every beginning has an ending,’ is finished; yet, according to the 
author, it is still incomplete; but when men of exalted understanding, 
candid linguists, learned historians, wise and liberal encouragers of 
learning shall look over his pages with the eyes of scrutiny, and see 
the painful task he has made agreeable to himself; and that he has 
not foolishly thrown away his precious time, but has clothed the 
bride of fugitive recollections with the marriage garment of junc- 
tion and union, and seated her on the nuptial throne of the coloured 
pages of his book.” &c.; it will then, and then only, ‘‘ by their ap- 
proval be completed.” 

Such is a sample of the columns and chapters of the history, 
adorned, as it is, with chosen words teeming with meaning, and wa- 
tered and refreshed with the streams of perspicuity and truth. 

It is obvious that when the affection of a language and the taste 
of a people admit of such inflation and floridity as this, and when a 
writer’s genius chooses to carry it to its extremity, there will result 
a great difficulty to be dealt with on the part of the translator who 
undertakes to turn it into the speech of another people whose scale 
is quite different, and who regard all such pomp of sound and figur- 
ative expression as unmeasured absurdities. 

The rule proposed to himself by the present accomplished trans- 
lator has been to ‘‘ soften these peculiarities when very wild, and re- 
tain them when deserving to be kept.” Nor has he been without 
efficient aid; for he expresses acknowledgments to the late Earl of 
Munster, Sir Gore Ousely, and others. 

The principal point, however, is, whether or not this history of 
Hydur Ali, (the Colonel writes Indian proper names as he has 
found them written in the Persian M.S.) isworthy of reliance. Now, 
we think there are many internal proofs of honest intent, and even 
of exemplary candour, independently of direct corroborations in re- 
gard to facts, dates, names, and events. No doubt there are manifest 
leanings in the book towards the Prince, whose deeds he principally 
commemorates. Still, to adopt the translator’s words,—* it is but fair 
to remark, that, unlike other Mahommedan authors, he has seldom 
spoken disparagingly of the British troops, whom, on the contrary, he 
admits to have been Hydur’s most gallant opponents, and whom 
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Hydur himself, according to him, with the frankness of a brave sol- 
dier, describes as ‘ lions ranging over the face of the earth.’” ‘To be 
sure, we find the Nizam of Hydurabad addressing the Nawaub, and 
setting forth that a body of English merchants ‘ had taken into their 
heads a vain desire of chieftainship and rule ;” soliciting and obtain- 
ing at the same time the assistance of the “‘pride of the house of 
power and good fortune” to crush those who had ‘raised the stan- 
dard of usurpation in that quarter.” But ere long Hydur was con- 
strained to tell this chief of a large army, that ‘with such troops, 
strong only in numbers and show, it was evident they could never 
expect to conquer the stormy, warlike English.” 

Indeed, it would appear that even Hydur’s superior tactics and 
great conquests were attributable to his clear perception and ready 
adoption of the advantages of European discipline; for we find in 
the pages before us, that the oriental author makes mention not only 
of the names, but of the great services of certain French officers, on 
whom the Nawaub principally depended. 

As to the historian’s own testimony to British valour, gallantry, 
and fidelity, we have numerous examples of candid statement and 
even of hearty approval. Ifa British colonel acted on one occasion 
according to the saying that ‘‘ Whosoever strikes his naked hand on 
steel,”—‘‘is sure to bruise his knuckles,’—he obtains at least the 
credit of having in the given circumstances not only done wisely, 
but to have yielded to inevitable circumstances. Again, speaking of 
Colonel Baillie’s proceedings in 1780, during the advance of the 
English army, under the command of General Munro, from the 
vicinity of Madras towards Gunjee, and when * Prince ‘Tippoo, ter- 
rible as a lion,” fell in with him, ‘‘ and blocked up the road of safety 
to his detachment,” we are told that ‘the colonel, notwithstanding 
the number and constant attacks of Hydur’s brave men, showed no 
apprehension of them, but marched on, fighting ;” although, ‘from 
the superiority in numbers of the conquering army, he was reduced 
to great difficulties, to which was added the total want of wood and 
forage.” Again, ‘‘On all sides deep trenches were dug, batteries 
raised, and approaches by sap pushed on; and, with continual firing, 
the walls were soon battered down, and breached, and, moreover, by 
throwing the colonel's shot and shells into the town, the inhabitants 
were cast into the greatest consternation and confusion. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this discomfort and misery, the defenders of the city 
held out gallantly for some months, and manfully withstood the 
assaults of the rank-breakers of Hydur’s army.” 

But General Coote ‘was unequalled among his compeers in 
ability and experience in war.” “ Determining to chastise the brave 
soldiers of the Nawaub, the general now, by prudent management, 
gradually restored the confidence of the before frightened, dismayed 
army.” But we need not follow Sir Kyre’s steps, which so signally 
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arrested those of Hydur, as to be supposed by the translator to have 
hastened his death. However, it will be acceptable to have here a 
short extract which contains an anecdote as well as a statement. 


At that time the country of Bengal being a new conquest, and requiring 
regulation and settlement, he (General Coote) was ordered from England, 
that he might himself carry the necessary arrangements into effect. Hearing, 
however, of the march of the Nawaub’s army to the conquest of the Karnatic, 
the taking of the Arkat, and most of the other forts, and the defeat of the 
English troops, through the pride and insolence of young officers, this com- 
mander postponed till a further time the regulation of affairs in Bengal, and with 
six hundred Europeans, &c., ‘ arrived safe at Madras. On the following day, 
he visited Muhammud Ali Khan, and asked him, “ What have you done with 
your troops ?” Muhammad Ali replied, “ I have been deceived in putting too 
much reliance in the aid of your troops ; and, in consequence, have fallen in 
rank and respectability. The reason of this is that certain English gentlemen 
strongly asserted and insisted, that one European or man of their country was 
equal to twenty of this country, that is of my servants, as had been often seen ; 

and why should money be thrown away in employing such useless men? 
Relying on deceiving words like these I have disbanded my troops, and their 
monthly pay I hand over to you, and consequently I expect you to provide for 
my defence.” The General smiled at hearing this story, and said, “ Some 
wag has told you this out of fun or in joke; but it is necessary that powers 
should maintain forces and states to the extent of their means, otherwise they 
may soon expect to become beggars,” 


7 


The first chapter of the present history professes to give an ac- 
count of the ancestors of Hydur Ali, but does not set the question 
at rest. Indeed, the point is obscure; for although Hydur claimed 
a descent from the kings of Bejapoor, Colonel Miles says, that this 
appears to rest solely on his own assertion ; intimating at the same 
time that the term Naik is a surname assumed by or given to inferior 
classes. But passing from all questions of the sort, and also over 
every military and political detail in the book, we shall cite a few 
paragraphs that will interest the popular reader, both by the nature 
of the facts and the manner of narration. ‘Take this concerning the 


birth of Hydur: 


In the year 1134 H., A.D, 1721, while he dwelt there, a son of auspicious 
presage and exalted good fortune was born to him ; who from the glory of his 
person shed splendour on the lap of the nurse of him. The sun being in the 
sign Aries when he was born, he was named Hydur Ali Khan. 

A historian who has sought for historical docnments, states that, after the 
birth of the child, certain astrologers cast his nativity, and disclosed that 
although this boy would certainly arrive at the dignity of the crown and 
throne, and rise to be the sovereign of the two Karnatics; yet, that he would, 
in a short time, suffer the pain and grief of becoming an orphan; that is, his 
father would be taken from him. On hearing this prediction, his relatives, 
with one accord, determined that the child should be fed with the milk of death 
and laid to sleep in the cradle of eternity. 
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His father, however, on being informed of this intention, said, “If the evil 
omen attendant on his birth rests on me, well and good, be it so; for goud and 
bad proceed alike from God’s decrees. In consequence of this, the mother and 
relatives of this light of prosperity and good fortune spared no pains in his 
nurture and preservation. 


The birth of Tippoo Sultan we find to be described in the follow- 


ing ‘‘ chosen words teeming with meaning :” 


Praise and gratitude to God! who, after so much desire and anxiety, caused 
the rose tree to produce the bud of hope, who caused Hydur Ali's house and 
fortunes to be illumined by the lamp of prosperity, also the night of his desire 
to be succeeded by the morning of its futfilment; that is to say, the rising of 
the bright star of the constellation of power and dignity, in the village of 
Dewun Hulli, on the morning of Saturday, the 20th of Zi, Huj, year 1163, 
H., shedding its light on the field of his father’s wishes for progeny, dispelling 
the dark gloom obscuring his hopes, and rejoicing the heart of both friend and 
stranger. The brave Khan on the bestowal of this great gift, rubbed his forehead 
on the earth in acknowledgment, and offered up the thanksgiving and praise 
due to the Creator of all life; and for forty days likewise he kept his house 
for feasting and enjoyment, and opening wide the doors of his treasury, made 
all his servants and friends rich with his gifts. 

The rose buds of his friends’ hearts expanded and blossomed in this breeze 
of pleasure; day by day, the Nagaras of rank and fortune were beaten at 
his gate, and the blessings accompanying the propitious steps of that fortunate 
child increased in number, for even from the day of his birth, riches and power, 
it may be said, came in person to meet and do him honour; and as his advent 
was owing to the secret inspiration and intercession of. the Saint Tippoo Mus- 
tan, he was named Tippoo Sultan, and no care was omitted in his nurture and 
preservation. 


Our next concerns the marriage, marriages rather, of Tippoo, 
which occurred in 1771 : 


When the Nawaub Bahadtir was freed from the war with the English, and 
his arrangements with the Poligars, &c., and had returned victorious to his 
capital, he determined to celebrate the nuptials of the Princes and Princesses ; 
and therefore with the greatest pleasure, demanded for his son the daughter of 
Imam Sahib Bukhshi, Nayut, whom he had brought from Arkat, and he or- 
dered the preparations for the banquet, &c., to be made. The ladies of the 
curtain of chastity and purity, that is, the mother of the Prince, and the wife 
of Hydur Sahib, the elder, would not, however, agree to the marriage of this 
lady; but agreeably to the choice of the bridegroom himself, and that of their 
family, selected Rukha Banoo, the daughter of Lala Mean, (who was killed at 
Churkoli,) and the sister, by both parents, of Birhan-ud-diti Sipahsalar. The 
Nawaub, being angry at the rejection of his choice, gave orders that the Prince 
should be married to both ladies the same night. Those, therefore, to whom 
charge was given to prepare the banquet for this happy occasion, commenced 
the music of congratulation on both sides, and the feast was spread, and the 
customary forms of rejoicing, agreeably to the usages of the Dukkanees, were 
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all celebrated in royal style and fashion ; and, for nearly a month, the streets 
and markets of the city were ornamented, like the nuptial chamber of the bride 
and bridegroom, and the fame and noise of the royal banquet extended to all 
parts of the world, The joyful entertainments, music, and all other appliances 
of delight, were provided so abundantly, that, during the whole time, little and 
great, low and high, either among the servants of the government, or the in- 
habitants of the city, never dosed their hands from eating and drinking, the 
chief officers of the army, the brave men of the body guard, the servants of the 
household, and the dancing girls, with countenances lovely as Venus, like 
brides and bridegrooms, arrayed in their various coloured raiment, excited by 
their beauty the envy of the ever blossoming rose garden; and the poor and 
needy of the world, by the gifts of pearls and jewels, made on this marriage, 
were placed independent of poverty and want. 

At length, at the fortunate and blessed moment, after the ceremony of riding 
in procession, the bridegroom was first taken to the gate of the Nayut’s house, 
and, after the reading of the Klotha and Nikah, and the performance of other 
marriage customs, the bridegroom was again mounted, and taken to the res- 
pected gate, of Lala Mean, where all the ladies of the Nawaub’s family, and 
all his relations assembled, and gave their sanction to the Klotha and Nikah 
and with the assistance of able bride’s-women, the ceremonies of galwak, &c., 
were performed to their perfect satisfaction, and the sun and moon were placed 
in auspicious conjunction. In truth, itis the nature of most men and women, 
that although women of their own tribe may be the poores¢ in the country, 
still they hold them in respect and honour, and disparage the women of other 
tribes by hints and allusions, even when allowing their claim to lineage and 
nobility. But, to return—when they had finished all this celebration and 


congratulation, the two honourable ladies were placed in the serai of the 
Prince, and there remained. 


Our last extract of all gives “an account of the Nawaub’s last 


expedition, that is to say, his departure for his eternal abode in 
Paradise.” 


After an accidental scratch on his shoulders, the support of the world, a 
deadly boil or abscess made its appearance, and when this was shown to an 
able physician, he having examined it, conceived it to arise from a disordered 
stomach, and endeavoured to remedy it by depletion and purgative medicines, 
No relief, however, followed this practice; and the abscess becoming larger 
daily, the pain broke down Hydur’s strong frame, and the physician having 
afterwards ascertained the distinctive signs of the disease, stated in private to 
the Nawaub, that it was a disease called Surtan, and that the best remedy was 
the application of a sheep’s liver. : 


The translator supposes, that cancer was the disease meant. 


Ofa sudden it assumed great malignity, and completely prostrated his 
strength and spirits; and he was at last obliged to take to his bed. Yet, 
notwithstanding his ministers frequently represented the necessity of sending 
for his son Tippoo,—for that prince had long desired to pay his duty to his 
father,—he in reply merely said “* Why do you trouble me in this manner?“ 
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At length, however, he sent for his Moonshi, (secretary) to the presence, and 
ordered him to write to his son. * * * The next day the Nawaub threw 
open the doors of his treasury, and gave allthe soldiers of his army, every 
Katcheri or regiment separately, the amount of one month’s pay as a 
gift. On the last day of Mohurrum il Huram, he asked his attendants what 
was the date of the month, they replied, “this is the last day of the month 
Zi Huj, and to night is the first of Mohurrum.” He then directed that water 
might be made ready for him to bathe, and, although the physician objected 
to his bathing, they turned him out of the tent, and the Nawanb bathed, 
Then, having put on clean clothes, he repeated some prayer or invocation on 
his finger, rubbing his face ; and at the same time despatched two thousand 
horse to plunder and ravage the country of the Palijars north of Arkat, and 
two thousand horse towards Maras, for the same purpose, and to alarm the 
peopie there. He next sent for some of his officers, and gave them strict 
orders for the regulation of their departments, and afterwards swallowed a little 
broth and laid down to rest. The same night his ever victorious spirit took 
its flight to Paradise,— Verses, “ Be he a beggar or a conquering King,”— 
“both must depart from this pleasant abode (the world)”—* When death 
follows any one,”—* He allows not a moment’s delay,”——“ In this chapter all 
are powerless; lovers and friends,’—‘ Wife and children.”—-** The body 
which has been nurtured in wealth and luxury ”—“ must at last sleep in the 
cold grave.”—— The soldiers of death fear no armies ;’—“ They do not fear 
the warrior.”—®A revolution of this round empty world,’—*“ And at once 
Hydur, and what belonged to Hydur, passed away.” 


The author winds up his history in a manner similar to the fashion 
that prevails nearer home, with a character of Hydur, notices of his 
habits and person, and sundry anecdotes illustrative of his tempera- 
ment, as well as of the reciprocal bearing between him and his ministers 
and officers. Even from this eulogistic and flattering acount, he ap- 
pears to have been as thorough a despot as ever ruled in the East. 
With regard to his political perfidy and treachery, towards friends who 
put their trust in him, there exists no doubt, although condemnation 
may be qualified when we consider the nature of his position, and 
the sort of necessities which parts of his policy and conduct imposed 
upon others. On the score of greatness, however, we do not see that he 
stands forth in very extraordinary dimensions in the pages before us, 
when you strip them of their flowers of speech and verbal exaggera- 
tions, reducing the described facts to their real shape and measure. 
To be sure, like Nicholas of Russia, his activity was boundless, while 
his observation and retentiveness, as well as pr omptitude and decision, 
had something of Napoleon’s genius about them. 

To those persons who take a particular interest in the main actor 
and subjects of the present volume, the paper by another than the 
historian whom we have been quoting, which Colonel Miles has 
judiciously appended, should be particularly consulted, in order to 
balance the extravagances of the’ more prolix writer and witness. 
Nor must we omit to mention that the lar ge and elaborate map of the 
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kingdom of Mysore and adjacent provinces, which is bound up with 
the v jolume, is avery desirable coutribution to the historical and topo- 
graphical student's library. Taking the publication altogether, we 
may safely pronounce it to be one of the most valuable, also one of 
the most curious and characteristic volumes, that the Oriental Transla- 
tion Committee have yet patronised and issued ; giving us a very high 
idea of the judgment which the Society exercises, and of the in- 
fluence which it possesses. A better proof than Colonel Miles’s 
service need not be sought for. 





ArT. X. 


1. Notices on Chinese Grammar. By PuILo-SINENsIs. Batavia. 
Printed at the Mission Press. 


The Encyclopedia of the Chinese Language. By J. M. Cat- 
LERY. Didot. 


BitTeER has been the discussion with regard to the war which Eng- 
land is at present waging with China. One party contemptuously, 
and with the view of exciting disgust, styles it the Opium War; de- 
nounces it as most impolitic as well as unjust, as a disgraceful and 
inhuman violation of the law of nations, as disastrous in itself, and as 
fraught with ruin and overthrow. The other party, of course, exactly 
reverses these terms and tais picture; complaining of the lateness of 
the measure and the lesson, and exulting in the prospects which it 
opens for the march of civilization, the world’s unimpeded inter- 
course, and the reciprocities of knowledge. 

It is quite unnecessary, however, for our present purpose, to utter 
a word with regard to the political character of the war, or the ne- 
cessity of making inroads upon the Celestial Empire in the way of 
reprisal, chastisement, or of effecting conquests. But one slit is 
at least clear,—and its magnitude is enough to occupy the public 
mind and the foreseeing eye, with an unsurpassed earnestness and 
breadth of hope,—the war, the events which are at this moment in 
the course of action and of fulfilment, are not only beginning to in- 
undate China with European civilization, and to break through its 
most curious exclusive system, but to open to Chaiaeuiein the 
floodgates which have so long been denied a sluice, so as to let out 
for the benefit of the nations, the arts, the science, and the literature, 
which long before the commencement of our era had been in vigorous 
growth, and depositing vast riches. While then England appears to 
have become the appointed agent to unlock the ‘ancient barrier, 
which turned back the waves of European knowledge and power 
from the largest empire in the world, and hemmed in with religious 
jealousy its own peculiar fantastic streams, we may reasonably" look 
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for a new era in civilization, and the interchanges of thought and 
mental wealth, such indeed as can hardly be paralleled, unless the 
day-spring of Christianity be regarded in its paramount majesty and 
beneficence. 

But there is one most important and obvious truth which clings 
to, and is even elementary as respects the promise which we are now 
contemplating ; it is impossible that the intercourse and reciprocities, 
that healthy births in the way of knowledge and humanity, can ever 
take place, unless there be a mutual understanding of speech, of lan- 
guage, and of literature between the givers and receivers. How 
manifest is this in regard to commercial dealings; and how much 
more pressing is the principle or truth, when one comes to consider 
the necessities of refined and exalted thought, in the regions of exact 
science, pure arts, moral codes, and religious systems! Steam may 
neutralize the obstacles which geographical remoteness interposed ; 
the mistress of the ocean may domineer in the Yellow seas; and war 
may level and sweep clean away the great wall of China, or let free the 
waters of her enormous canals, But unless mind can hold familiar 
intercourse with, and ignite mind ; unless the grand key be held in 
perfect command that unlocks not only the market for manufactures 
and the fruits of the earth, but the language of a nation,—its his- 
tory, its opinions, its arts, philosophy, and worship,—no certainly 
permanent or truly generative end has been achieved; no grand 
era worthy of the aspirations of philanthropy can be realized. 

It is with hope and pleasurable confidence then that all reflect- 
ing persons must regard the signs that distinctly point to the study 
and culture of the Chinese language; and at present it is not neces- 
sary for us to notice other than the publications named at the head 
of this paper. The first in order, which has been handed to us by 
Messrs. Madden and Co., contains a great number of manifestly per- 
tinent and informing notices on Chinese Grammar, by Mr. Medhurst. 
The suggestive nature as well as the direct instruction of these no- 
tices must strike any person who has ever made a study of language 
of any sort; how much more then when it is that of the original 
people of China,—an ideographic system in so far as its written sym- 
bols are concerned, and essentially imaginative. 

Relative to sounds, the subject which first engages Mr. Medhurst, 
it is noticed, for instance, that on examining the great mass of those 
in the Chinese language, ‘‘ they appear as if they were the first effort 
of articulation made by a child, whichjust commences to pronounce ;” 
simple monosyllables being the stock of which the greater part of 
the words consist. ‘The student must therefore be prepared to 
deal with monosyllables in all their imperfections. If he merely 
wishes to study Chinese literature, this subject need not engage 
much of his attention, but if, on the contrary, he intends to speak 
the language, he must from the very first, bestow much care upon 
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repeating after the teacher, with a shrill voice, every sound ; endea- 
vouring to assimilate his enunciation as much as possible to the 
Chinese drawl.” It is confessed that great difficulties attend the 
acquisition of the language, although as regards pronunciation, it is 
stated that many stupid Malays and Negroes have learned to do so, 
whilst well-educated men, who have confined themselves to their 
teachers, have found great difficulty of utterance whenever they came 
in contact with the common people. And mark, intonation, we are 
told, is a very essential part of the language, to which a student from 
the very first must accustom his ear, but which no written rules can 
teach. 

Next, with regard to characters, the Chinese began by tracing an 
outline of the objects the ideas of which they wished to convey. 
The tradition is that two worthies, in high antiquity, discovered 
this art, “‘ on beholding the lines on the back of a tortoise, and the 
streaks with which beautiful insects are adorned. But as everybody 
cannot paint, and the process in itself is a very tedious one, some 
more easy representation of ideas became necessary ; the forms were 
contracted and remodelled, so as to suit the convenience of the 
writer.” But how many ideas, abstract ones for instance, are there 
for which no imitative representations can be made; so that arbitrary 
signs had to be invented. In this way did the present system of 
the Chinese characters come into being, and attain completion after 
many changes and improvements; constituting the most stupendous 
work of human genius of which the literary world can boast; having 
been brought to ‘perfection by the incessant exertion and ingenuity 
of thousands of the most intelligent persons, chosen from a nation 
counting millions; and this after the labour of many centuries.” And 
mark one result worthy of this stupendous creation: It is by the use 
of these characters, (numerous and difficult of acquisition though 
they be,) that this great nation has remained one whole; for how 
great soever the dialectical differences, the literature has remained 
the same; intelligible to the inhabitants of the most distant provinces 
throughout all ages. 

The elements of the characters, (we are merely taking a remark 
here and there that occurs in the Notices,) are very simple, consist- 
ing “of a horizontal and a perpendicular line, two oblique ones 
drawn in different directions, one with a hook at the end, anda 
point or dot.” It is of these few strokes that the vast variety of 
Chinese symbols have been framed. And yet how multitudinous may 
be their combinations, and how crowded, confused, and undistin- 
guishable their characters, at least to the learner's eye. Why, it 
seems only to require a glance into Mr. Medhurst’s volume to im- 
press the belief that to decipher or write them correctly must be all 
but impossible. True, the radicals under which the Chinese cha- 
racters are classified, are few,—214 being the number mentioned ; 
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while, we are told, it is by no means necessary that there should be 
somany. But then think of the host of characters arranged under 
each radical; that signifying grass, for example, having 1423. _ If, 
however, each Chinese character had but a single meaning, it would 
be tolerably easy to acquire a sufficient number of them; “but be- 
sides the reasons that multiply in other languages the signification of 
words, there is in Chinese the similarity of sound with other cha- 
racters, that leads to the confounding two or more symbols to convey 
a single idea, which renders the acquisition more difficult.” 

If the student pass on to the chapter which treats of words, he will 
find more reason for believing the author when he says, that it is 
only by hard labour and undivided attention that real progress can 
be made in the language. Just bear in mind that every character ex- 
presses an idea,—that the language is a system of symbols. It is 
therefore exceedingly dissimilar to our western tongues; so that Mr. 
Medhurst says, the European student at every step finds discrepancies 
if not the utmost contrariety, as compared with all that he has been 
hitherto accustomed to. ‘ The sooner, therefore, such a learner can 
divest himself of his former ideas of Grammar the better. A new 
scene here appears before his eyes, and the more completely he can 
localize himself in this new sphere, the more easily will he compre- 
hend the structure of the Chinese tongue.” 

But although the Chinese have no idea of our grammatical distine- 
tions, Mr. Medhurst has made the attempt to place the lauguage 
under such rules, in order to facilitate the study to Europeans. It 
is unnecessary, however, for us to accompany him; our only purpose 
by the few striking notices which we have cited, being to call atten- 
tion to the practical nature of many of his directions, which are 
particularly illustrated with examples. The authorities and elemen- 
tary works which he recommends to the student, on particular 
points, render the suggestions still more valuable. ‘The only draw- 
back to the publication which a person ignorant of the Chinese lan- 
guage can discover, attaches to the typography, or rather the texture 
of the paper, which is made the vehicle of information. Surely there 
was need in such awork for the utmost degree of mechanical dis- 
tinctness and clearness, and why was not good English material pro- 
vided for it, especially when it was necessary to employ the Mission 
Press ? 

One can hardly look into an account of the singularities and cha- 
racter of the Chinese language without having the idea impressed, 
that it must be all buta perfectly hopeless enterprise for a foreigner 
to undertake its acquisition, and that only a few who have an extra- 
ordinary aptitude for such learning are ever able to master its ano- 
malies and make use of its riches. And when it comes to be con- 
sidered that there are no existing aids of the nature of lexicons, 
similar or analogous to those which may with the utmost readiness 
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be consulted as regards every European tongue, the student must 
be repelled from undertaking the Herculean task. It is true there 
are Chinese dictionaries, while some of them have been compiled by 
Europeans. But mark their peculiarity: the Chinese language 
being created for the imagination, to quote M. Callery, ‘ and 
grounded, we may also say, on the picturesque, admits an infinite 
number of meanings, indirect and inverse, with allusions, metaphors, 
allegories, strange comparisons, and other figures peculiar to itself; 
which no foreigner can understand, till he has acquired a competent 
knowledge of the facts, customs, and tenets, which are the origin of 
all these tropes; whereas the languages of Europe employ words and 
roots which admit of very precise definition of an abstract nature, 
being adapted for reasoning rather than imagination. But, besides, 
“the Chinese, not being endowed with that spirit of order and 
method which characterises human genius, have never thought of 
establishing in their dictionaries a system of classification which 
assigns to each word and phrase a particular place where it is sure to 
be found.” The consequence of this is, that when there are five 
hundred phrases under a word, the learner is compelled to go at- 
tentively over the whole several times, before he is certain that the 
phrase or word he is looking for, is not there. If any one will but 
just consider what the consequence must be when there is no alphabet, 
and therefore no arrangement to be regulated by the sequences of 
letters, some of the puzzlings attendant on consulting a Chinese dic- 
tionary will be perceived. 

A Chinese lexicon cannot closely be assimilated to that of any 
Kuropean language; in fact, it must partake very much of the cha- 
racter of an Encyclopedia; because from the “ singular character of 
the language, it must embrace not only all the philological explana- 
tions and discussions necessary for the understanding of each word 
and locution, it must also comprise an infinity of details, equally 
curious and diversified, on facts, usages, and natural phenonema, &c., 
&c.” So that a Chinese dictionary may not altogether inappropriately 
be entitled an Encyclopedia of the Chinese Empire. The truth is 
that a “universal dictionary of the Chinese language, which shall 
supply all that is required by sinologists, and shall make known in 
Europe the inexhaustible riches of the idiom of the Celestial Empire, 
must not be composed of definitions merely, but must contain all the 
details above enumerated.” Accordingly, the great lexical mine of 
the empire extends to one hundred and thirty thick volumes ; and it 
occupied seventy-six of the most distinguished literati of China eight 
years, under the daily superintendence of Aang-hi, ‘the greatest 
emperor, and perhaps the most learned man that China ever knew.” 

Here are formidable and astounding statements for you; and how 
is M. Callery to grapple with such a colossal undertaking, as not 
only to make these 180 volumes the basis of his work, whose accu- 
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mulated wealth shall be laid before the European world, but greatly 
to add to it, and improve it ? 

Now, we think that in the advertising specimen before us we have 
a plan sketched, and resources pointed out, which promise to realize 
all that can be produced, and in the given circumstances desired, in 
relation to such a gigantic work; nor does it appear to us that the 
compiler speaks unadvisedly when he ranks the undertaking among 


one of those great works ‘which make an era in the history of 


science. Indeed, it has been only on reading his Advertisement, 
and after an examination of the specimen before us, that we fancy 
we now perceive how a foreigner may become a profound Chinese 
scholar; nay, and acquire an enthusiasm for its study that has never 
been surpassed in the history of philology or of learning of any sort. 


*‘There is one doubt,” observes M. Callery, “‘ which will naturally 


arise within the minds of thinking men on the perusal of this sketch 
of our projected work: they will ask whether we have at our dispo- 
sal auxiliary means proportioned to our object; or whether we rely 
altogether on our own individual erudition for endowing the republic 
of letters with a work so vast and complete as we here venture to 
announce.” Now, he is not to depend on his own resources alone, 
which, however, are of a rare order, as we believe his “System Pho- 
neticum Scripture Sinice” has demonstrated to the learned world. 
Indeed, he tells us that his application to the study of the Chinese 
language has been unremitting from his youth, and that he has de- 
rived peculiar advantages from a seven years’ residence in China. But, 
besides, he is to receive great assistance from friends whose names 
occupy a conspicuous place in the annals of learning, several of whom 
he particularises, conjointly with that of the “celebrated monument 
of linguistical science, by which Chinese philologists have shown 
themselves so superior to the lexicographers of all other nations.” 
As it at present stands, that monument, however, is not accessible 
in as far as European sinologists are concerned: first, because, having 
been printed at the public expense and distributed gratis, either 
among the grandees of the empire, or the literati who assisted in 
compiling it, it therefore never came into the book-market. ‘“‘ At 
the present time it is only found, even in China, in the private libra- 
ries of a few mandarins and literati, whom hardly any consideration 
would induce to part with it.” But secondly, “ before a person can 
make any use of the Chinese Stephanus, he must be already convers- 
ant with the Chinese language and literature.” What then are to 
be the distinguishing and facilitating features of M. Callery’s Ency- 
clopedia, and which he asserts will render it “far superior to the 
Chinese original?” A number of his projected improvements are 
pointed out in the Advertisement, several of them, manifestly of a 
simplifying nature as to arrangement, intelligible system, and readily- 
consulted classification; and others again of a character that will 
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give translations, such as of plants, animals, &c., corresponding to 
the names in Western science; it being manifestly of the utmost 
importance to know the corresponding terms in the nomenclatures 
admitted in Europe, and thus to lay open also many of the principal 
secrets, say of a medicinal kind, which the Chinese have possessed 
for centuries. We quote several of the explanatory particulars at 
the close of the Advertisement, in order that we may give the utmost 
publicity in our power to the nature and promises of this gigantic 
enterprise, and in justice too to the publisher, M. Didot, who already 
occupies a highly distinguished rank in the trade, and whose “ Bibli- 
otheca Greecorum Scriptorum” alone will transmit his fame to pos- 
terity, along with that of the most celebrated bibliopoles. ‘The 
** Encyclopedia of the Chinese Language,” however, when completed, 
will be a far greater triumph than any that he has yet heralded. 
Now for our quotation, 


The two first volumes will be devoted to a general dissertation on 
the subjects we have briefly discussed in the introduction to the Systema 
phoneticum, as well as some other interesting questions, relating to the affini- 
ties of the Chinese language, which for want of sufficient data we were com- 
pelled to pass over unnoticed in the above-named publication. That we may 
enrich this dissertation with all the discoveries which shall result from our 
further researches in the course of our long labours, we shall not publish these 
two first volumes until the body of the work is completed. 

The last volume will present several tables, which will render the use of the 
work extremely easy to every body. In the first, for instance, Sinologists 
unacquainted with the phonetic system will find all the characters classed ac- 
cording to the Chinese keys, with a reference to the volume and page where 
each is to be found. In the second, persons who can speak Chinese, and the 
Chinese themselves, will find the characters arranged according to the pronun- 
ciation, so that a person who remembers the sound of a character but has for- 
gotten the form, can readily find it. Inthe third, we shall enumerate in 
alphabetical order all the principal subjects treated of in the body of the work, 
so that persons totally ignorant of Chinese may instantly find the encyclopedian 
articles which may interest them. As to the general table of the phonetic 
system, we shall give it at the very beginning of the work, and, as nearly as 
possible in a synoptical form. 

Such is the plan of the colossal monument that we purpose erecting to 
Sinological science. We will not conceal the fact that its execution presents 
great difficulties, and that a whole life, perhaps, will not be too much to devote 
to such a purpose. But the experience we have acquired in our previous 
labours, the perseverance with which we prosecute our researches, and the 
assistance we shall derive from the friendship of an extensive circle of English, 
Portuguese, and American Sinologists of established reputation, give us the 
courage necessary to the enterprise, and the inward conviction that we shall 
honourably fulfil our promises. 

The typographical execution, as may be.seen by the type and paper em- 
ployed for this specimen, will be very superior. The Chinese characters will 
be engraved under our own immediate superintendence by the first engravers in 
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the province of Canton, who are the cleverest in China. We can refer to the 
Chinese part of our Systema photenicum for a proof of the unexpected success 
that has attended our efforts in this particular. 

From calculations which we have every reason to believe accurate, we have as- 
certained that, by adopting the size and type of the accompanying specimen, the 
whole work will be comprised in about twenty volumes, each of 600 pages. In 
order to satisfy as soon as possible the anxiety of our readers, and to 
keep up the interest that our work must excite, we shall not stay for the com- 
pletion of a volume before we publish, but shall issue every three months as 
much as we have been able to get done during that time, leaving it for our sub- 
scribers to divide the different parts into equal volumes. 

It is easy to conceive that so vast a publication executed in a country where 
silver is of so little value, will require a large outlay, and that_the price will 
consequently not be such as to place our work within the reach of narrow 
means. However, as we have no other object but to be useful, and as our 
individual necessities are easily supplied, we shall be satisfied with covering the 
expenses of printing. 

The number ofjcopies printed will therefore be only 250, which will be delivered 
to subscribers at the rate of 30s, the volume. 





Art. XI.—Life and Remains of Margaret Davidson. By Wasu- 
INGTON Irvine. Tilt and Bogue. 


MarGaret had a sister, and between the two there was such-a twin- 
ship that the biography of the one might almost stand for that of the 
other. This remarkable fact requires that we should give a sketch 
of the history of each of them, with a few of their Remains, which 
we are enabled to do, there having been more than one Life of the 
elder sister. We follow that by Samuel F. B. Morse, M.A., pub- 
lished at New York, in 1839. Miss Sedgwick has also, but more 
recently, performed a similar service. 

Lucretia Maria Davidson was born in September, 1808, at Platts- 
burgh, on Lake Champlain; and was the second daughter of Dr. 
Oliver Davidson, and Margaret his wife. Her parents were far from 
being in affluent circumstances, and therefore it was necessary that 
their daughter should attend pretty constantly to household affairs, 
which she did in an exemplary manner, although she cherished an 
uncommon love for mental and literary pursuits, even from such an 
early period as her fourth year. She had an extraordinary taste for 
retirement, in order to devour her little books, and not less to make 
a lavish use of pen, ink, and paper ; at the same time anxiously con- 
cealing even from her parents what she did with thesematerials. In 
fact, she destroyed them rather than the discovery should be made ; 
and when pressed to tell how she had been occupied, silent tears 
were her answer. At length her mother made the discovery, on 
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finding a quantity of little books carefully secreted, which had been 
made of the paper which she had obtained, the leaves being covered 
with child-like drawings, and, on first looking at them, of rude cha- 
racters, utterly confused and unmeaning. On further examination, 
however, they were found to be meant for the letters of the alphabet, 
in imitation of their printed form, and to be arranged so as to con- 
stitute verses ; these being for the most part descriptive of the accom- 
panying drawing. When the child became acquainted with the fact 
of the discovery, she manifested great distress, and seized the ve 
first opportunity to destroy them. It is no uncommon thing for true 
genius and the most retiring modesty to be allied. 

None of these very early efforts were preserved or copied ; and the 
very first specimen of her composition that remains, but which the 
editor has not given to the public, is an epitaph on the death of a 
robin red-breast, that died in an attempt to rear it. This was written 
in her ninth year. In her eleventh, having been taken to see a 
splendidly decorated room, in which the birth-day of Washington 
was to be celebrated, neither her eye nor fancy was at all affected by 
what she beheld}; her whole soul being wrapt up with emotions about 
the patriot-hero, whom she made the subject of a funeral urn and a 
few verses, when she returned home. But while extremely modest, 
she was equally sensitive; for when a kinswoman seemed to think 
that Lucretia had copied the stanzas, her heart was like to burst. 
However, as soon as she could command composure, she wrote a re- 
monstrance in verse; and this settled the question. 

She was a great reader; and by the time she was twelve years 
old, had perused a great number of the best English works, historical 
and fictitious, as well as poetic. ‘There seems to have been no inter- 
ference exercised with regard to her choice of authors ; being, how- 
ever, guided by a very decided taste and principle of selection of her 
own. She was a great observer, having been frequently known “‘ to 
watch the storm, and the retiring clouds, and the rainbow, and the 
setting sun, for hours.” 

Lucretia’s mother was a woman of very delicate health ; and was 
confined to her bed for a series of months, when the girl was about 
twelve years old. And a more affectionate and assiduous nurse could 
not exist; at the same time that she with great considerateness acted 
the part of her parent in the domestic management. It was during 
her mother’s illness that agentleman who had seen some of Lucretia’s 
poetry, sent her a bank-bill for twenty dollars, along with a compli- 
mentary epistle. Her first joyful thought was that now she had the 
means of increasing her little library. But it was but a transient 
idea, for as she turned her eyes to her sick parent, thay were filled 
with tears; then putting the bill into her father’s hand, she said, 
“Take it, father; it will buy many comforts for mother; I can do 
without books.” 
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It has been already stated that Lucretia’s parents did not control 
her taste in regard to selection of authors ; neither did they strive to 
check her studies. But it was not without having meddling and in- 
judicious friends to counsel them to adopt another course. Indeed 
some of them would have had them to deprive the wonderful girl even 
of pen, ink, and paper ; and to force her to attend solely to house- 
hold business. This was harsh advice, but found not a response in 
the hearts of the doating parents. They even strove to keep it as a 
secret from Lucretia. She, however, somehow became aware that 
such counsel had been tendered. And what think you was the effect 
upon such a sensitive nature? Did she not display resentment, and 
entertain dislike towards the meddling parties? No; neither of 
these. On the contrary, she thought that they were in the right, and 
determined to acquiesce. Accordingly she laid aside her books as 
well as her pen. And what next? Why, her physical strength as 
well as her spirits began to give way. She grew dejected; often 
burst into tears while at her household work ; and seemed to be sink- 
ing. She was a lovely girl; as beautiful in person as she was gifted 
and graceful in mind. But she was also fragile as a lily, and the eye 
of fond solicitude dreaded that her sojourn on earth might be brief. 
‘* Lucretia,” said her mother one day, “it is a long time since you 
have written anything.” Tears, were the first reply ; she then added, 
*O mother, I have given that up long ago.” ‘But why 2” said the 
mother, With much emotion she returned, ‘ I am convinced from 
what my friends have said, and from what I see, that I have done 
wrong in pursuing the course I have. I well know that the circum- 
stances of the family are such, that it requires the united efforts of 
every member to sustain it: and since my eldest sister is now gone, it 
becomes my duty to do everything in my power to lighten the cares 
of my parents.” Matchless girl! is the exclamation that must be ready 
to burst from the reader’s lips. How must her parents have loved 
her! But their love was linked with prudence and considerate judg- 
ment; for her mother persuaded her to take a middle course; and 
then she became comparatively happy. 

We have already noticed Lucretia’s sensitive modesty ; and it was 
manifested in diverse unmistakeable ways. For example, the idea 
of rewards, sometimes tendered by admiring friends, by no means 
excited her pride or fostered her genius; on the contrary, in her 
thirteenth year, she versified her feelings on this subject, declaring 
that such promises and worldly motives quenched her muse. 

Lucretia’s was a tender and fragile frame, but the tenement of a 
mind and imagination which would have required robust health and 
a strong physical constitution to sustain the eagerness and stretch of 
her thoughts and efforts. Alas! that frame was evidently destined 
to be consumed by the fire within; external circumstances also, and 
the position in which she was plantedand fixed, all combining to feed 
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the flame, and to stimulate her spirit. Even the labour of her hands 
was that of an exhausting ardour. 


She eomposed with great rapidity; as fast as most persons usually copy. 
There are several instances of four or five pieces on different subjects, and con- 
taining three or four stanzas each, written on the same day. Her thoughts 
flowed so rapidly, that she often expressed the wish that she had two pair of 
hands, that she might employ them to transcribe. When “ in the vein,” she 
would write standing, and be wholly abstracted from the company present and 
their conversation. But ifcomposing a piece of some length, she wished to 
be entirely alone ; she shut herself into her room, darkened the windows, and 
in summer placed her AZolian harp in the window. In those pieces on which 
she bestowed more than ordinary care, she was very secret; and if they were, 
by any accident, discovered in their unfinished state, she seldom completed 
them, and often destroyed them. She cared little for any of her works after 
they were completed. Some, indeed, she preserved with care for future cor- 
rection, but a great proportion she destroyed: very many that are preserved, 
were rescued from the flames by her mother, Of a complete poem in five 
cantos, called ** Rodri,” and composed when she was thirteen years of age, a 
single canto, and part of another, are all that are saved from a destruction 
which she supposed had obliterated every vestige of it. 

She was often in danger, when walking, from carriages, &c., in consequence 
of her absence of mind. When engaged in a poem of some length, she has 
often forgotten her meals, A single incident illustrating this trait in her 
character is worth relating. She went out early one morning to visit a neigh- 
bour, promising to be at home to dinner. ‘The neighbour being absent, she 
requested to he shown into the library. There she became so absorbed in her 
book, standing, with her bonnet unremoved, that the darkness of the coming 
night first reminded her that she had forgotten her meals, and expended the 
entire day in reading. 


Now, when one connects this eagerness and ardour in intellectual 
pursuits, and the recklessness of personal health and bodily comfort 
which resulted, with the other fact, that her nature was so sensitive 
and nervous that whenever she listened to Moore’s song, the Farewell 
to his Harp, she became pale and cold, and was like to faint, what 
else will be expected than that we should soon hear of her withering 
away, and being speedily translated to a sphere where sickness and 
death shall never enter? But this is not all; for while constituted 
of such frail and such susceptible elements, there was positive disease 
in her temperament, as is proved by the fact, that although Moore’s 
song made her vibrate, she yet yearned to hear it at twilight; and 
consequently added fuel to her inherent disease. Another of her 
excitements and resources was to place the wind harp in the window, 
when she was composing; the fancy as well as the effect being evid- 
ence of a sensibility that was morbidly acute. Will our readers 
marvel when they hear that the exquisite Lucretia was the victim of 
we In her fifteenth year she thus complains and apostro- 
phizes : 
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Head-ache, thou bane to pleasure’s fairy spell! 

Thou fiend! thou foe to joy! I know thee well ; 
Beneath thy lash I’ve yearned for many an hour ; 
I hate thee, for I’ve known and dread thy power. 


Even the heathen gods were made to feel 

The aching torments which thy hand can deal ; 

And Jove, the ideal king of heaven and earth, 

Owned thy dread power, which called stern Wisdom forth, 


Wouldst thou thus ever bless each aching head, 
And bid Minerva make the brain her bed, 
Blessings might then be taught to rise from woe, 
And wisdom spring from every throbbing brow. 


But always the reverse to me, unkind, 
Folly for ever dogs thee close behind ; 
And, from this burning brow, her cap and bell 
For ever jingle Wisdom’s funeral knell. 


Her stanzas to a Star, written in her fifteenth year, have in them 
a longing and a looking forward that were almost prophetic. 


Thou brightly glittering Star of Even— 
Thou gem upon the brow of Heaven! 

Oh! were this fluttering spirit free, 

How quick ’twould spread its wings to thee! 


How calmly, brightly, dost thou shine, 

Like the pure lamp in Virtue’s shrine ; 

Sure the fair world which thou may’st boast, 
Was never ransomed, never lost ! 


There, beings pure as Heaven’s own air, 
Their hopes, their joys, together share ; 
While hovering angels touch the string, 
And seraphs spread the sheltering wing. 


There, cloudless days and brilliant nights, 
Illumed by Heaven’s refulgent lights ; 
There, seasons, years, unnoticed roll, 

And unregretted by the soul. 


Thou little sparkling Star of Even— 
Thou gem upon an azure heaven! 
How swiftly will I soar to thee, 
When this imprisoned soul is free ! 


This longing for departure, as well as this presentiment of death, 
were not symptoms of health and long life. Still, her eager pursuit 
of knowledge not only did not abate, but it grew with her years; and 
her exertions to gather it kept pace with her desire. And yet, 
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independently of these exhausting efforts and desires, which were 
quite passionate, she was consumed by the thought that she knew 
and could acquire so little. “I am now sixteen, she said on one 
occasion, “and what do I know? Nothing, nothing compared with 
what I have to learn. Time is rapidly passing by; and how dark 
are my prospects in regard to this favourite wish of my heart!” At 
another time she said, '— How much there is to learn !—If I could 
only grasp it at once!’ ’ 

Lucretia was sixteen years old, when a gentleman, (Moss Kent, 
esq., as Miss Sedgwick has informed the public,) having perused 
some of her writings, and learning also what were the circumstances 
of the family, resolved to afford her the means of obtaining the best 
education which schools could supply; the tidings of which generous 
and beneficent offer transported the wonderful creature almost over- 
whelmingly. She was soon placed at the “ Troy Female Seminary ;” 
and without delay she set to study and to hasten improvement with a 
perilous eagerness; sometimes, as her letters and other writings 
show, with ‘exulting hope and abounding satisfaction; on other oc- 
casions with gloom and despair. Even prior to her going to Troy, 
she at times manifested despondency, and a feeling that hers was not 
a happy, wholesome state; as these verses to a friend show: 


And thou hast mark’d in childhood’s hour 
The fearless boundings of my breast, 

When fresh as Summer’s opening flower, 
I freely frolick’d and was blest. 


Oh say, was not this eye more bright * 

Were not these lips more wont to smile ? 
Methinks that then my heart was light, 

And I a fearless, joyous child. 


And then did’st mark me gay and wild, 
My careless, reckless laugh of mirth ; 
The simple pleasure of a child, 
The history of man on earth. 


Then thou hast seen me in that hour, 
When every nerve of life was new, 
When pleasures fann’d youth’s infant flower, 
And Hope her witcheries round it threw. 


That hour is fading; it has fled ; 
And I am left in darkness now, 
A wanderer tow’rds a lowly bed, 
The grave, that home of all below. 


Her letters while at school exhibit the extreme alternations to 
which her spirit was subjected. In one of these epistles she says,— 
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**Oh! Iamso happy, so contented now, that every unusual movement 
startles me. I am constantly afraid that something will happen to 
mar it.” In another, she thus writes to her mother,—* I hope you 
will feel no uneasiness as to my health and happiness; for, save the 
thoughts of my dear mother and her lonely life, and the idea that 
my dear father is slaving himself, and wearing out his very life, to earn 
a subsistence for his family—save these thoughts, (and I can assure 
you, mother, they come not seldom,) [am happy. Oh! how often 
I think, if I could have but one half the means I now expend, and 
be at liberty to divide that half with mamma, how happy I should 
be !—cheer up and keep good courage.” 

There was a vacation, and she returned home to spend it there, 
but had a serious illness, which added to the sensitiveness of her na- 
ture. On her recovery she repaired to a school in Albany; but here, 
soon after, had a more alarming attack; which, however, abated so 
far as to allow her to be taken back to die under her parent’s roof, 
‘‘The hectic flush of her cheek told but too plainly that a fatal 
disease had fastened upon her constitution, and must ere long inevit- 
ably triumph.” And yet there was something sadder and more 
alarming than this. Listen to the last, and unfinished lines which 


she wrote :— 


There is a something which I dread, 
It is a dark, a fearful thing ; 
It steals along with withering tread, 
Or sweeps on wild destruction’s wing. 


That thought comes o’er me in the hour 
Of grief, of sickness, or of sadness ; 

’Tis not the dread of death,—’tis more, 
It is the dread of madness. 


Oh! may these throbbing pulses pause 
Forgetful of their feverish course ; 
May this hot brain, which, burning glows 
. With all a fiery whirlpool’s force, 


Be cold, and motionless, and still 
A tenant of its lowly bed ; 


But let not dark delirium steal— 
_ * - 


Indeed, had her life been much prolonged, the probability is that 
madness would have been the issue; the very fear of it preying upon 
such a nature being more than it could bear. 

It will be seen from our specimens of poor Lucretia’s compositions, 
and indeed from the entire account we are giving, that it is a sketch 
of her life, not a criticism of her works, nor even a selection of what 
is most remarkable in them, that we are laying before our readers. 
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Neither have we paused to make remarks, or to point out the lessons 
which her history suggests. With regard, however, to her literary 
performances, we must allow Mr. Morse to be heard. He thus mo- 
destly and feelingly expresses himself: 


That she should have written so voluminously as has been ascertained is 
almost incredible. Her poetical writings which have been collected, amount 
in all to two hundred and seventy-eight pieces of various length; when it is 
considered that among these are at least five regular poems of several cantos 
each, some estimate may be formed of her poetical labours. Besides these 
were twenty-four school exercises, three unfinished romances, a complete tragedy, 
written at thirteen years of age, and about forty letters in a few months, to 
her mother alone. To this statement should also be appended the fact, that a 
great portion of her writings she destroyed. Her mother observes, “J think 
J am justified in saying that she destroyed at least one third of all she wrote.” 

Of the literary character of her writings it does not, perhaps, become me 
largely to speak; yet I must hazard the remark, that her defects will be 
perceived to be those of youth and inexperience, while in invention and in 
that mysterious power of exciting deep interest, of enchaining the attention, 
and keeping it alive to the end of the story; in that adaptation of measure to 
suit a sudden change of sentiment ; a wild and romantic description ; and in 
the congruity of the accompaniment to her characters, all conceived with great 
purity and delicacy,—she will be allowed to have discovered uncommon matu- 
rity of mind, and her friends to have been warranted in forming very high ex- 
pectations of her future distinction. 


To this we may add a sentence or two from the article in the 
Quarterly Review, on Lucretia’s Biography and Remains, which was 
written, we understand, by Dr. Southey. He says, speaking of her 
compositions, ‘‘ In these immature buds, and blossoms shaken from 
the tree, and green fruit, there was as fair a promise of future ex- 
cellence as ever genius put forth, * * * In these poems, there 
is enough of originality, enough of inspiration, enough of conscious 
energy, “enough of growing power, to warrant expectations, however 
sanguine, which the patron, and the friends, and parents of the 
deceased could have formed.” But we must now undertake a similar 
sketch of the other precocious girl, abiding by the purpose which has 
been kept in view in the preceding pages of our paper. 

Margaret Miller Davidson was born in March, 1823. The first 
time that Mr. Irving saw her was in 1833. Mrs. Davidson was then 
at New York, and had expressed a desire to consult him about a new 
edition of Lucretia’s works. He accordingly waited upon her,—a 
feeble sickly person, and interesting woman, as she had been repre- 
sented in her daughter’s biography. While he was conversing with 
her, he observed a little girl, whose intellectual and personal beaut 
struck him, as she gently moved about, and occasionally adjusted the 
pillow for her frail and ailing mother. He also noticed that the girl 
earnestly listened to the conversation. And this was Margaret. On 
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her leaving the room, “the mother spoke of her as having evinced 
the same early poetical talent that had distinguished her sister ;” and 
then showed to him some of her verses, remarkable for such a child, 
He also found that she had ‘‘ nearly the same moral and physical con- 


stitution, and was prone to the same feverish excitement of the mind 


and kindling of the imagination which had acted so powerfully on 
the fragile frame of her sister Lucretia.” It was natural therefore 
that he not only should caution the mother with regard to her studies, 
so as to encourage those that would strengthen her judgment, address 
themselves to her common sense, and allay her sensitiveness. Mrs, 
Davidson’s views were in exact accordance with Mr. Irving’s. But 
there were special difficulties to encounter ; for not only was the 
girl’s natural disposition to be controlled, but the example of Lu- 
cretia hada remarkable power over her, while the enthusiasm with which 
she thought of, and cherished everything that related to her departed 
sister, poignantly affected her sensibilities, and seemed to threaten a 
like issue. 

Mr. Irving had not an opportunity of again seeing Margaret for 
three years, during which the powers of her mind had been rapidly 
developed, and the loveliness of her person heightened; but his 
apprehensions had been verified,—the soul was wearing out the 


body. 


Preparations were making to take her on a tour for the benefit of her health, 
and her mother appeared to flatter herself that it might prove efficacious ; but 
when I noticed the fragile delicacy of her frame, the hectic bloom of her 
cheek, and the almost unearthly lustre of her eye, I felt convinced that she 
was not long for this world: in truth she already appeared more spiritual than 
mortal. We parted, and I never saw her any more. 


Mr. Irving goes on to say that within three years afterwards, a 
number of manuscripts were placed in his hands, ‘as all that was 
left of her.” ‘These were accompanied by copious memoranda, fur- 
nished by her mother; and from which he has digested the parti- 
culars of poor Margaret’s life. 

This lovely creature’s tendency to “ lisp in numbers,” was ob- 
served when she was six years years old. ‘‘ She frequently made 
little impromptus in rhyme, without seeming to be conscious that 
there was anything peculiar in the habit.” 


’ 


On one occasion, while standing by a window at which her mother was 
séated, and looking out upon a lovely landscape, she exclaimed,— 


‘See those lofty, those grand trees, 
Their high tops waving in the breeze ; 
They cast their shadows on the ground, 
And spread their fragrance all around.” 
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Her mother, who had several times been struck by little rhyming ejacula- 
tions of the kind, now handed her writing implements, and requested her 
to write down what she had just uttered, She appeared surprised at 
the request, but complied ; writing it down as if it had been prose, 
without arranging it in a stanza, ‘or commencing the lines with capitals 
The notice attracted to this impromptu, however, had its effect, whether for 
good or for evil, From that time she wrote scraps of poetry, or rather rhymes, 
every day, 


We shall give another of her ejaculatory effusions, but at a later 
period. The reader cannot fail to discover the kinship which the 
two verses now to be cited, bear to a specimen of Lucretia’s. It is 
not necessary to call it an imitation; although while it sprang from 
a twin-like soul, probably the idea had been kindled by her sister’s 


lines, 


After an evening’s stroll along the river bank, we seated ourselves by a win- 
dow to observe the effects of the full moon on the waters. A holy calm seemed 
to pervade all nature. With her head resting on my bosom, and her eyes fixed 
upon the firmament, she pointed to a particular bright star, and said— 


‘‘ Behold that bright and sparkling star 
Which setteth (sitteth) as a queen afar ; 
Over the blue and spangled heaven 

It sheds its glory in the even: 


Our Jesus made that sparkling star 
Which shines and twinkles from afar ; 
Oh! ‘twas that bright and glorious gem 
That shone o’er ancient Bethlehem! 


It is proper here to mention, that Margaret from the earliest period 
of her mental development exhibited not only a loveable and affec- 
tionate disposition, but a religious sentiment that might be called 
seraphic. 

Margaret too had an extraordinary yearning for home, which no 
enticements that New York contained could balance. She was not 
to be weaned from her first love. "We must take some wide strides 
in her history. Here are touching expressions of her filial piety and 
quenchless attachments. 


I would fly from the city, would fly from its care, 
To my own native plants and my flow’rets so fair! 
To the cool grassy shade and the rivulet bright, 
Which reflects the pale moon on its bosom of light. 
Again would I view the old mansion so dear, 
Where I sported a babe without sorrow or fear ; 
I would leave this great city, so brilliant and gay, 
For a peep at my home on this pure summer-day. 
I have friends whom I love, I would leave with regret, 
But the love of my home—oh, ’tis tenderer yet! 
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There a sister reposes, unconscious in death,— 
’T was there she first drew and there yielded her breath ; 
A father I love is away from me now— 

Oh could I but print a sweet kiss on his brow, 

Or smooth the grey locks to my fund heart so dear, 
How quickly would vanish each trace of a tear! 
Attentive I listen to pleasure’s gay call, 

But my own darling Home, it is dearer than all. 


We must not tarry to tell of the admiring stranger who felt such 
a deep interest in Margaret’s welfare, or of the intense response 
which his friendship and attention drew forth; furnishing a striking 
parallel to Lucretia’s benefactor. Let us hasten to the spring of the 
last year of her life, when she rallied, having been subject, as is ever 
the case, to coughs and convalescent states, relapses and revivals, 
but each attack with insidious and sure steps making fatal inroads. 


“The moment, however, that she began to take daily exercise in the open 
air, I again,” says her mother, “ heard with agony tle prophetic cough. I felt 
that ail was over! She thought that she had taken cold, and our friends 
were of the saine opinion. ‘It was a slight cold, which would vanish beneath 
the mild influence of spring.’ I, however, feared that her father’s hopes might 
have blinded his judgment; and upon my own responsibility consulted a skilful 
physician, who had on many former occasions attended her. She was not 
aware of my present alarm, or that the physician was now consulted. He ma- 
naged in a playful manner to feel her pulse, without her suspicions. After he 
had left the room, ‘Madam,’ said he,<¢it is useless to hold out any false 
hopes ; your daughter has a seated consumption, which is, I fear, beyond the 
reach of medical skill. There isno hope in the case: make her as happy and 
as comfortable as you can; let her enjoy riding in pleasant weather, but her 
walks must be given up; walking is too great an exertion for her.” With 
an aching heart I returned to the lovely unconscious victim, and found her 
tying on her hat fora ramble. I gently tried to dissuade her from going. 
She caught my eye, and read there a tale of grief which she could not under- 
stand and I could not explain. As soon as I dared trust my voice, I said, 
‘My dear Margaret, nothing has happened, only I have just, been speaking 
with Dr, —-— respecting you, and he advises that you give up walking, alto- 
gether. Knowing bow much you enjoy it, I am pained to mention this, for I 
know that it will be a great privation” ‘Why, mamma,’ she exclaimed, 
‘this cold is wearing off, may I not walk then?” The Doctor thinks you 
should make no exertion of that kind; but riding in fine weather may have a 
happy effect.’ She stood and gazed upon my face long and earnestly; then 
untied her hat, and sat down, apparently ruminating upon what had passed : she 
asked no questions, but an expression of thoughtfulness clouded her brow 
during the rest of the day. It was settled that she was to ride out in fine 
weather, but not to walk out at all; and in a day or two she seemed to have 
forgotten the circumstance altogether. The return of the cough, and profuse 
Light perspirations, too plainly told me her doom; but I still clung to the 
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hope, that, as she suffered no pain, she might by tender judicious treatment con- 
tinue yet for years.” 


Just so; “T still clung to the hope!” And how can maternal 
solicitude but hope, until death hath closed the eyes of her child ? 
But what are the strivings of the sick one? Yet how gradually she 
is brought to the gates of everlasting bliss! 


She was much wasted, and could hardly walk from one room to another; 
her cough was very distressing ; she had no pain, but a Janguor and depression 
of spirits, foreign to her nature. She strugg!ed against this debility, and called 
up all the energies of her mind to overcome it: her constant reply to inquiries 
about her health, by the friends who called, was the same as formerly, “Well, quite 
well; mother calls me an invalid, but I feel well.” Yet to me, when alone, 
she talked more freely of her symptoms; and I thought I could discern from 
her manner that she had apprehensions as to the result. I had often endea- 
voured to acquire firmness sufficient to tell her what was her situation; but she 
seemed so studiously to avoid the disclosure, that my resolution had hitherto 
been unequal to the task. But I was much surprised one day, not long after 
her return from New York, by her asking me to tell her, without reserve, my 
opinion of her state. The question wrung my very heart: I was wholly un- 
prepared for it, and it was pvt in so solomn a manner that I could not evade 
it were I disposed to do so. I knew with what strong affection she clung to 
life, and the objects and friends which endeared it to her; I knew how bright 
the world upon which she was just entering appeared to her young fancy, what 
glowing pictures she had drawn of future usefulness and happiness. I was 
now called upon at one blow to crush these hopes. to destroy the delightful 
visions which had hovered around her from her cradle until this very period: it 
would be cruel and wrong to deceive her: in vain I attempted a reply to her 
direct and solemn appeal, and my voice grew husky; several times I essayed 
to speak, but the words died away on my lips; I could only fold her to my 
heart in silence, imprint a kiss upon her forehead, and leave the room to avoid 


agitating her with feelings I had no power to repress. 


The last thread of hope,—the final decision : 


Many of our friends now were of opinion that a change of climate might 
benefit, perhaps restore her. Heretofore, when the suggestion had been made, 
she shrunk from the idea of leaving her home for a distant clime. Now her 
anxiety to try the effect of a change was great. I felt that it would be vain, 
although I was desirous that nothing should be left untricd. Feeble as she 
now was, the idea of her resigning the comforts fof home and being subject to 
the fatigues of travelling in public conveyances was a dreadful one: yet if 
there was a rational prospect of prolonging her life by these means, I was 
anxious to give them atrial. Dr. Davidson, after much deliberation on the 
subject, called counsel. Dr. —— came, and when, after half an hour’s pleasant 
and playful conversation with Margaret, he joined us in the parlour, oh how my 
poor heart trembled! I hung upon the motions of his lips as if my own life 


depended on what they might utter. At length he spoke, and I felt as if an 
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ice-bolt had passed through my heart, He had never thought, though he had 
known her many years, that a change of climate would benefit her. She had 
lived beyond his expectations many months, even years; and now he was con- 
vinced, were we to attempt to take her to a Southern climate, that she would 
die on the passage. Make it as pleasant as possible for her at home, was his 
advice. He thought that a few months must terminate her life. She knew 
that we had confidence in the opinion of this her favourite physician. When 
I had gained firmness enough to answer her questions, 1 again entered the 
room, and found her composed, though she had evidently been strongly agi- 
tated, and had not brought her mind to hear her doom. Never, oh never to the 
latest hour of my life, shall I forget the look she gave me when I met her. 
What a heart-rending task was mine. I performed it as gently as possible. I 
said the Doctor thought her strength unequal to the fatigue of the journey; 
that he was not so great an advocate for change of climate as many persons; 
that he had known many cases in which he thought it injurious; and his best 
advice was, that we should again ward off the severity of the winter by creat- 
ing an atmosphere within our house. She mildly acquiesced, and the subject 
was dropped altogether. 


Her occupations were still those which showed the ruling pas- 
sion; reading according as her strength would allow, and a piece of 
paper generally resting in the book, upon which she occasionally 
marked the reflections which arose in her mind, either in poetry or 
prose. 

But such a heavenly creature was not to depart without some 
little incidents, the more poignantly touching the nearer we approach 
the hour of death; and Margaret could invest them with a poetic 
halo. Here is an instance. 


Her hair, which when a little child had been often cut to improve its 
growth, was now very beautiful; and she usually took much pains with it. 
During the whole course of her sickness I had taken care of it. One day 
not long before her death, she said, evidently making a great effort to speak 
with composure, “ Mother, if you are willing, I will have my hair cut off: it 
is troublesome ; I should like it better short.” I understood her at once—she 
did not like to have the idea of death associated with those beautiful tresses 
which I had loved to braid; she would have them taken off while living. I 
mournfully gave my consent; and she said, “I will not ask you, my dear mo- 
ther, to doit; my friend Mrs, F will be with me to-night, and she will do 
it for me.” The dark rich locks were severed at midnight. Never shall I for- 
get the expression of her young faded face as I entered the room. ‘Do not 
be agitated, dear mamma; Iam more comfortable now. Lay it away, if you 
please, and to-morrow I will arrange and dispose of it. Do you know that I 
view my hair as something sacred? It is a part of myself, which will be re- 
united to my body at the resurrection.” 


And now for the end:— 


My husband and Mrs. H. were both of them anxious that I should retire and 
get some rest ; but I did not fee] the want of it ; and, impressed as I was with 
the idea that this was the last night she would pass on earth, I could not go 
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to bed. But others saw not the change, and to satisfy them, ! went at twelve 
to my room, which opened into hers. There I sat listening to every sound. 
All seemed quiet. I twice opened the door; and Mrs. H. said she slept, and 
had taken her drink as often as directed, and again urged me to go to bed. 
A little after two I put on my night-dress, and laid down. Between three 
and four Mrs. H. came in haste for ether. I pointed to the bottle, and sprang 
up. She said, “ Ientreat, my dear Mrs. Davidson, that you do not rise: there 
isino sensible change, only a turn of oppression.” She closed the door, and 
I hastened to rise ; when Mrs, H. came again and said, “ Margaret has asked 
for her mother.” I flew—she held the bottle of ether in her own hand, and 
pointed to her breast. I poured it on her head and chest. She revived. “ Iam 
better now,” said she. “Mother, you tremble; you are cold; put on your 
clothes.” I stepped to the fire, and threw on a wrapper; when she stretched 
out both her arms, and exclaimed, ‘* Mother, take me in your arms.” I raised 
her, and seated myself on the bed, passed my arms round her waist: her head 
dropped upon my bosom, and her expressive eyes were raised to mine. That 
look I never shall forget; it said, ‘* Tell me, mother, is this death?” Ian 
swered the appeal as if she had spoken. I laid my hand on her white brow— 
a cold dew had gathered there. 1 spoke, “ Yes my beloved, it is almost 
finished: you will soon be with Jesus.” She gave one more look, two or 
three short fluttering breaths, and all was over—her spirit was with its God ; 
not a struggie or groan preceded her departure. Her father just came in time 
to witness her last breath. 


Such was the close of the brief and brilliant life of this angelic 
and gifted creature, cut off in her sixteenth year by consumption, 
whose victims so often are the young, the fascinating, the prematurely 
developed, and the etherial in temperament and aspiration. Mar- 
garet was unquestionably a wonderful child, a precocious girl,—a meet 
sister for Lucretia. ‘True, the literary Remains of neither of them 
are destined to occupy a high rank as poems, or to produce any per- 
manent effects on the public mindand taste. It is not to be expected 
that genius or any sort of excitement, without experience of the 
world, much observation of nature and society, and a long course of 
reflection and reading, will ever present that substance of thought, 
compactness of sentiment, and culture of imagination that bequeath 
- enduring, yet frequently original beauties and riches. At the same 
time, how extraordinary the facility, the fancy, and the inspiration 
of these loving girls. ‘Their sentiments flowed aiways in the most 
graceful streams, whether in relation to domestic duties and affec- 
tions, or of poetic ecstasies; but while the loveliness and instinctive 
fluency of the former display, would no doubt have uniformly cha- 
racterized their holy natures, and perhaps acquired greater depth 
and tension as they advanced to middle or old age, it is a question 
whether an analogous degree of maturity and ripened fruit would 
have been realized in their literary performances. ‘The precocious do 
not often fulfil the promise which they give out; they do not even 
generally live to have that promise tested. 
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And yet both sisters had that within them that rose, and, we may 
add, triumphed with the demands which happened to be made upon 
their imaginative powers, and acquired resources,—and this too 
almost without the semblance of an effort, or the experience of diffi- 
culty. Take as an example Margaret’s ‘‘ Leonore,” a tale of the 
Rhine, which had its origin in a conversation with the mother, with 
regard to her ability to acquit herself well on a theme of greater 
compass and requirement than such subjects of a domestic or occa- 
sional character as she had usually adopted. We quote a specimen 
of this poem, taken from its opening. 


‘“‘ ’T was nightfall on the Rhine! the day 
In pensive glory stole away, 
Flinging his last and brightest glow 
Fall on the restless waves below, 
As if an angel’s hand hath dyed 
With hues from heaven the sparkling tide! 
The fleeting ray an instant beam’d ; 
O’er hill and vale and rock it stream’d ; 
Till the dark time-defying cliff 
Seem’d glowing, melting into life ; 
Then, swiftly fading, glided o’er, 
And left it lonelier than before. 


‘¢ The distant hills of sombre blue, 
Tinged with that rich and varying hue, 
Now darker and more mingled grew ; 
The Rhine, enrobed in shadows gray, 
Roll’d on its giant path, 
Lashing the rocks which barr’d its way, 
Now curling graceful as in play, 
Now roaring asin wrath! 
While trembling in the tinted West, 
The fair moon rear’d her silver crest ; 
And fleecy clouds, as snow-wreaths pale, 
Twined on her brow their graceful veil ; 
And one by one, with tiny flame, 
Night’s heavenly tapers softly came, 
And toward their mistress trembling stole, 
Like pleasing memories o’er the soul. 
And shade by shade her brilliance grew, 
As past away that sunset hue, 
Till o’er the heaving Rhine she stood, 
Bathing in lightits sleeping flood ; 
Pouring her full and melting ray 
Where rock and hill and forest lay, 
And where, in clust’ring trees embower’d, 
An ancient castle proudly tower’d : 
O’er the gray walls her glances play’d, 
O’er drawbridge, moat, and tower they stray’d, 
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As striving with that holy light 

To pierce the works of earthly might, 
And cast one heavenly beam within 
The abode of human toil and sin.” 


It is true, that this description, both as regards rhythm and fancy, 
points out pretty distinctly the author imitated, or into whose style 
she had unconsciously and easily dropped; but still, as a poetic tale, 
written by such a girl, and this too in about three months, the per- 
formance approaches a prodigy. And then, when we come to ex- 
amine the extracts from her letters or her journal, we find a clearness 
of perception, a soundness of judgment, and an intellectual vigour, 
which are hardly less remarkable than her brilliancy and fluency of 
fancy. ‘Take a modest criticism on Mrs. Hemans. 


I will endeavour to answer your question about Mrs. Hemans, I have 
read several lives of this distinguished poetess, by diflerent authors, and in all 
of them find something new to admire in her character and venerate in her 
genius. She was a woman of deep feeling, lively fancy, and acute sensibilites ; 
so acute, indeed, as to have formed her chief unhappiness through life. She 
iningles her own feelings with her poems so well, that in reading them you read 
her character. But there is one thing I have often remarked—the mind soon 
wearies in perusing many of her pieces at once. She expresses those sweet 
Sentiments so often, and introduces the same stream of beautiful ideas so con- 
stantly, that they sometimes degenerate into monotony. I Know of no higher 
treat than to read a few of her best productions, and comment upon and feel 
their beauties ; but perusing her volume is to me like listening to a strain of 
sweet music repeated over and over again, until it becomes so familiar to the 
ear that it loses the charm of variety. 

Now, dear H.,, is not this presumption in me, to. criticise so exqusite an 
author? But you desired my opinion, and I have given it to you without 
reserve. 


With regard, however, to the volume before us, its chief and most 
touching interest attaches to the Life, rather than to the poetical 
Remains of its extraordinary subject. ‘There were,—there could be 
but few stirring incidents in her history ; but thenit was distinguished 
by such guilelessness and intense affection, such filial duty and willing- 
ness, such seraphic ardour and etherial beauty, that from the moment 
that the reader hears Mr. Irving first speak of her, then about eleven 
years of age, ‘‘ moving quietly about her mother, occasionally arrang- 
ing a pillow,”—of the “intellectual beauty about this child, that 
was heightened by a blushing diffidence,”—to the last scene in her 
earthly race, the interest is continuous and accumulative. 

Nor must we omit to state that much of this interest arises from 
the notices one obtains of the mother, and even from the elegant 
and tasteful memoranda which she has supplied. Without a doubt 
Mrs. Davidson, when narrating Lucretia’s or Margaret's story, was 
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only, without being at all aware of it, giving out her own; with this 
difference, that while God translated them to mansions in the skies, 
the mother remained on earth, to do good, were it but by an 
exemplary submission to His will amid afflictions of body and mind of 
no ordinary kind. We conclude in Mr. Irving’s own words: ‘“ The 
narrative will be found almost as illustrative of the character of the 
mother as of the child; they were singularly identified in taste, feel- 
ings, and pursuits ; tenderly entwined together by maternal and filial 
affections, they reflected an inexpressibly touching grace and interest 
upon each other by this holy relationship ; and, to my mind, it would 
be marring one of the most beautiful and affecting groups in the his- 
tory of modern literature, to sunder them.” 





Art. XII.—American Notes for General Circulation. By CHARLES 
Dickens. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 


WE dip at once into these pages, and begin with the beginning :— 
Boz is on board the tender that is hastening with passengers to the 
Britannia steamer, which is anchored at the mouth of the Mersey. 


And there she is! all eyes are turned to where she lies, dimly discernible 
through the gathering fog of the early winter afternoon ; every finger is pointed 
in the same direction; and murmurs of interest and admiration—as * How 
beautiful she looks!’ “ How trim she is !’"—are heard on every side. Even the 
lazy gentleman, with his hat on one side and his hands in his pockets, who 
has dispensed so much consolation by inquiring with a yawn of another gen- 
tleman whether he is going “ across”—as if it were a ferry—even he condescends 
to look that way, and nod his head, as who should say ‘No mistake about 
that:” and not even the sage Lord Burleigh in his nod, included half so much 
as this lazy gentleman of might who has made the passage (as everybody on 
board has found out already; it’s impossible to say how) thirteen times with- 
out a single accident! There is another passenger very much wrapped up, who 
has been frowned down by the rest, and morally trampled upon and crushed 
for presuming to inquire with a timid interest how long it is since the poor 
President went down. He is standing close to the lazy gentleman, and says 
with a faint smile, that he believes She is a very strong ship; to which the 
lazy gentleman, looking first in his questioner’s eye and then very hard in the 
wind’s, answers unexpectedly and ominously, that She need be. Upon this the 
lazy gentleman instantly falls very low in the popular estimation, and the 
passengers, with looks of defiance, whisper to each other that he is an ass, 
and an impostor, and clearly don’t know any thing at all about it, 


We can hardly omit giving our fresh-water sailor’s account of a 
gale, during his ‘‘ voyage out :”— 


«¢ Will 5¢ evar be worse than this?” was a question I had often heard asked 
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when everything was sliding and bumping about, and when it certainly did 
seem difficult to comprehend the possibility of anything afloat being more dis- 
turbed, without toppling over and going down. But what the agitation of a 
steam-vessel is on a bad winter’s night in the wild Atlantic, it is impossible 
for the most vivid imagination to conceive. To say that she is flung down on 
her side in the waves, with the masts dipping into them, and that springing 
up again, she rolls over on the other side, until a heavy sea strikes her with 
the noise of a hundred great-guns, and hurls her back—that she stops, and 
staggers, and shivers, as though stunned, and then, with a violent throbbing 
at her heart, darts onward like a monster goaded with madness to be beaten 
down, and battered, and crushed, and leaped on by the angry sea—that thun- 
der, lightning, hail, and rain and wind, are all in fierce contention for the 
mastery—that every plank has its groan, every nail its shriek, and every drop 
of water in the great ocean its howling voize—is nothing. To say that all is 
grand, and all appalling and horrible in the last degree, is nothing. Words 
cannot express it. Thoughts cannot convey it. Only a dream can call it up 
again, in all its fury, rage and passion, 


And yet Boz’s sense of the ridiculous got the better of his alarm 
in the very midst of these terrors. About midnight they shipped a 
sea, which having forced its way through the skylights, and burst 
open the doors above them, “ came raging and roaring down into the 
ladies’ cabin, to the inexpressible consternation of my wife and a 
little Scotch lady.” He bethought of some restorative, and chose a 
tumbler full of hot brandy-and-water. The ladies were heaped to- 
gether in one corner of along sofa; and ‘‘when I approached this , 
place with my specific, and was about to administer it, with any con- 
solatory expressions, to the nearest sufferer, what was my dismay to 
see them all roll slowly along down to the other end! And when I 
staggered to that end, and held out the glass once more, how im- 
mensely baffled were my good intentions by the ship giving another 
lurch, and their all rolling back again! I suppose I dodged them 
up and down this sofa for at least a quarter of an hour, without 
reaching them once; and by the time I did catch them the eae § 
and-water was diminished by constant spilling, to a tea-spoonful.” 
The reader will observe that it is Boz who describes; and a J/eetle 
allowance is to be made for artistic exaggerations. The morning pic- 
ture is striking and complete :— 


Of the courageous antics performed by that ship next morning—which made 
bed a practical joke, and getting up by any process short of falling out, an 
impossibility—I say nothing. But any thing like the utter dreariness and de- 
solation that met my eyes when I literally ‘‘ tumbled up” on deck at noon, | 
never saw. Ocean and sky were all of one dull, heavy, uniform, lead colour. 
There was no extent of prospect, even over the dreary waste that lay around 
us ; for the sea ran high, and the horizon encompassed us like a large black 
hoop. Viewed from the air or some tall bluff on shore, it would have been 
imposing and stupendous, no doubt; but seen from the wet and rolling decks, 
it only impressed one giddily and painfully. In the gale of last night, the 
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life-boat had been crushed by one blow of the sea like a walnut-shell, and 
there it hung dangling in the air—a mere faggot of crazy boards. The plank. 
ing of the paddle-boxes had been torn sheer away: The wheels were exposed 
and bare ; and they whirled and dashed their spray about the decks at random. 
Chimney, white with crusted salt ; topmasts struck ; stormsails set ; rigging 
all knotted, tangled, wet, and drooping. A gloomier picture it would be hard 
to look upon. 


But it is time that we should set foot upon the Transatlantic 
shore ; and here we are in the Unitarian city of Boston. There is 
novelty in the sketch ; but it looks as if there had been a straining 
after it. 


When I got into the streets upon this Sunday morning, the air was so clear, 
the houses were so bright and gay ; the signboards were painted in such 
gaudy colours; the gilded letters were so very golden ; the bricks were so very 
red, the stone was so very white, the blinds and area railings were so very 
green, the knobs and plates upon the street doors so marvellously bright and 
twinkling; and all so slight and uasubstantial in appearance— that every tho- 
roughfare in the city looked exactly like a scene in a pantomime. It rarely 
happens in the business streets that a tradesman, if I may venture to call any- 
body a tradesman where everybody is a merchant, resides above his store 3 so 
that many occupations are often carried on in one house, and the whole front 
is covered with boards and inscriptions. As I walked along, I kept glancing 
up at these boards, confidently expecting to see a few of them change into 
something ; and I never turned a corner suddenly without looking out for the 
clown and pantaloon, who I had no doubt, were hiding in a doorway or behind 
some pillar close at hand. Asto Harlequin and Columbine, I discovered im- 
mediately that they lodged (they are always looking after lodgings in a pan- 
tomime) at a very small clock-maker’s, one story high, near the Hotel ; which 
in addition to various symbols and devices, almost covering the whole front, 
had a great dial hanging out—to be jumped through, of course. The suburbs 
are, if possible, even more unsubstantial-looking than the city. The white 
wooden houses (so white that it makes one wink to look at them), with their 
green jalousie blinds, are so sprinkled and dropped about in all directions, 
without seeming to have any root at all in the ground ; and the small churches 
and chapels are so prim, and bright, and highly varnished, that I almost 
believed the whole affair could be taken up piecemeal like a child’s toy, and 
crammed into a little box. 


We must again “go ahead,” and are on to New York, where Mr. 
Dickens finds abundance of curiosities ; and this may be said, whether 
we have our thoughts directed to the positive or the negative, to 
what is or to what is not; for the pencil of the sketcher produces 
many of his best effects by the contrasts of happily selected opposites. 
As thus— } 


' But how quiet the streets >"e! Are there no itinerate bands; no wind or 
stringed instruments? No, not one. By day are there no Punches, Fantoccinis, 
Dancing dogs, Jugglers, Conjurors, Orchestrinas, or even Barreleorgans? No, 
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not one. Yes, 1 remember one. One barrel-organ and a dancing monkey— 
sportive by nature, but fast fading into a dull, lumpish monkey,—of the Utili- 
tarian school. Beyond that, nothing lively ; no, not so much as a white mouse 
ina twirling cage. Are there no amusementst Yes. There is a lecture 
room across the way, from which that glare of light proceeds, and there may 
be evening service for the ladies twice a week, or oftener. For the young 
gentleman, there is the counting-house, the store, the bar room: the latter, as 
you may see through these windows, pretty full. Hark! to the clicking sound 
of hammers breaking lumps of ice, and to the coo! gurgling of the pounded 
bits as, in the process of mixing, they are poured from glass to glass! No 
amusements ? What are these suckers of cigars and swallowers of strong drinks, 
whose hats and legs we see in every possible variety of twist, doing, but 
amusing themselves What are the fifty newspapers, which those precocious 
urchins are bawling down the street, and which are kept filed within, what are 
they but amusementst Not vapid waterish amusements, but good strong stuff, 
dealing in round abuse and blackguard names; pulling off the roofs of private 
houses, as the Halting Devil did in Spain; pimping and pandering to all de- 
grees of vicious taste, and gorging with cpined lies, the most voracious maw ; 
imputing to every man in public life the coarsest and vilest motives; scaring 
away from the stabbed and prostrate body-politic, every Samaritan of clear 
conscience and good deeds ; and setting on with yell and whistle andthe clap- 
ping of foul hands, the vilest vermin and worst birds of prey.—No amuse- 
ments !” 


Mr. Dickens found squalid poverty and loathsome vice even in 
New York. He plunged into the Five Points, having first with due 
precaution taken as an escort, two heads of the police, whose charac- 
teristics were as distinctly stamped, as if they had “‘ been begotten, 
born, and bred in Bow-street.” The subject of the sketch which 
we now present is quite in Boz’s school. 


What place is this, to which this squalid street conducts ust A kind of 
square of leprous houses, some of which are attainable only by crazy wooden 
stairs without, What lies beyond this tottering flight of steps, that creak 
beneath our tread? a miserable room, lighted by one dim candle, and destitute 
of all comfort, save that which may be hidden in a wretched bed. Beside it 
sits a man, his elbows on his knees, his forehead hidden in his hands. ** What 
ails that mari?” asks the foremost officer. ‘‘ Fever,”’ he sullenly replies, with- 
out looking up. Conceive the fancies of a fevered brain in such a place as 
this! 

Ascend these pitch-dark stairs, heedful of a false footing on the trembling 
boards, and grope your way with me into this wolfish den, where neither ray 
of light nor breath of air, appears to come. A Negro lad, startled from his 
sleep by the officer’s voice; he knows it well; but comforted by his assurance 
that he has not come on business, officiously bestirs himself to light a candle. 
The match flickers for a moment, and shows great mounds of dusky rags upon 
the ground ; then dies away, and leaves a denser darkness than before, if there 
can be degrees in such extremes. He stumbles down the stairs, and presently 
comes back shading a flaring taper with his hand, Then the mounds of rags 
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are seen to be astir, and rise slowly up; and the floor is covered with heaps 
of Negro women, waking from their sleep : their white teeth chattering, and.- 
their bright eyes glistening and winking on all sides with surprise and fear, 
like the countless repetition of one astonished African face in some strange 
mirror. 

Mount up these other stairs with no less caution (there are traps and pitfalls 
here for those who are not so well escorted as ourselves) into the house-top, 
where the bare beams and rafters meet over head, and calm night looks down 
through the crevices in the roof. Open the door of one of these cramped 
hutches, fullof sleeping Negroes, Pah! They have a charcoal fire within; 
there is a smell of singeing clothes or flesh, so close they gather round the 
brazier ; and vapours issue forth that blind and suffocate. From every corner 
as you glance about you in these dark retreats, some figure crawls half-awak- 
ened, as if the judgment-hour were near at hand, and every obscene grave 
were giving up its dead. Where dogs would how! to lie, women and men and 
boys slink off to sleep; forcing the dislodged rats to move away in quest of 
better lodgings. 

Here too, are lanes and alleys, paved with mud knee-deep; under-ground 
chambers, where they dance and game ; the walls bedecked with rough designs 
of ships, and forts, and flags, and American eagles out of number; ruined 
houses, open to the street, whence, through wide gaps in the walls, other ruins 
loom upon the eye, as though the world of vice and misery had nothing else 
to show ; hideous tenements, which take their name from robbery and murder ; 
all that is loathsome, drooping and decayed is here. 


The prison system, the solitary experiment, the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary at hiladel phi, are exhibited with fearful force by Mr. Dickens, 
We abstain from arguments of our own on the subject, and only cite 
descriptions of scenes and sufferings, mystery and brimful cups of 
woe, that can hardly be exceeded by any under Italian despotism. 
If the flesh be not torn, the bones broken, and red-hot irons applied, 

the heart is consumed by the most anxiously contrived species of 
refined and slow-working fire. 


Between the body of the prison and the outer wall, there is a spacious gar- 
den. Entering it by a wicket in the massive gate, we pursued the path before 
us to its other termination, and passed into a large chamber, from which seven 
long passages radiate. On either side of each is a long, long row of low cell- 
doors, with a-certain number over every one. Above, a gallery of cells like 
those below, except that they have no narrow yard attached, (as those in the 
ground-tier have,) and are somewhat smaller. The possession of two of these 
is supposed to compensate for the absence of so much air and exercise as can be 
had in the dull strip attached to each of the others, in an hour’s time every 
day ; and therefore every prisoner in this upper story has two cells, adjoining 
and communicating with each other. 

Standing at the central point, and looking down these dreary passages, the 
dull repose and quiet that prevail is awful. Occasionally, there is a drowsy 
sound from some lone weaver’s shuttle or shoemaker’s last; but it is stifled by 
the thick walls and heavy dungeon-door, and only serves to make the general 
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stillness more profound. Over the head and face of every prisoner who comes 
into this melancholy house a black hood is drawn; and in this dark shroud, an 
emblem of the curtain dropped between him and,the living world, he is led to 
the cell, from which he never again comes forth until his whole term of impri- 
sonment has expired. He never hears of wife or children, home or friends: 
the life or death of any single creature. He sees the prison-officers, but with 
that exception he never looks upon a human countenance or hears a human 
voice. He is a man buried alive ; to be dug out in the slow round of years; 
and in the meantime dead to every thing but torturing anxieties and horrible 
despair. 

His name, and crime, and term of suffering, are unknown even to the officer 
who delivers him his daily food. There is a number over his cell-door, and in 
a book of which the governor of the prison has one copy, and the moral in- 
structor another; this is the index of his history. Beyond these pages, the 
prison has no record of his existence ; and though he live to be in the same 
cell ten weary years, he has no means of knowing, down to the very last hour, 
in what part of the building it is situated ; what kind of men there are about 
him ; whether in the long winter nights there are living people near, or he is 
in some lonely corner of this great gaol, with walks, and passages, and iron 
doors, between him and the nearest sharer in its solitary horrors. 


We must also give a sketch or two of the imprisoned :— 


The first man I saw was seated at his loom at work. He had been there 
six years, and was to remain, I think, three more. He had been convicted as 
a receiver of stolen goods, but even after this long imprisonment, denied his 
guilt, and said he had been hardly dealt by. It was his second offence. He 
stopped his work when we went in, took off his spectacles, and answered freely 
to everything that was said to him, but always with a strange kind of pause 
first, and in a low, thoughtful voice. He wore a paper hat of his own making, 
and was pleased to have it noticed and commended. He had very ingeniously 
manufactured a sort of Dutch clock from some disregarded odds and ends; and 
his vinegar bottle served for the pendulum. Seeing me interested in this con- 
trivance, he looked up at it with a great deal of pride, and said that he had 
been thinking of improving it, and that he had hoped the hammer and a little 
piece of broken glass beside it, ‘‘ would play music before long.” He had ex- 
tracted some colours from the yarn with which he worked, and painted a few 
poor figures on the wall, One, of a female over the door, he called ** The 
Lady of the Lake.” He smiled as I looked at these contrivances to wile away 
the time; but when I looked from them to him, | saw that his lip trembled, 
and could have counted the beating of his heart. I forget how it came about, 
but some allusion was made to his having a wife. He shook his head at the 
word, turned aside, and covered his face with his hands. ‘ But you are re- 
signed now ?” said one of the gentlemen, after a short pause, during which he 
had resumed his former manner. He answered with a sigh that seemed quite 
reckless in his hopelessness, ‘‘ Oh yes, oh yes! I am resigned to it.” And are 
a better man, you think?” “Well, I hope so: I’m sure I hope I may be.” 
“And time goes pretty quickly?” ‘Time is very long, gentlemen, within 
these four walls.” He gazed about him—heaven only knows how wearily !—as 
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he said these words; and inthe act of doing so, fell into a strange stare, as if 
he had forgotten something. A moment afterwards he sighed heavily, put on 
his spectacles, and went about his work again, 


Here are two more of these sad pictures; and how impressive the 
pencilling ! 


There were three young women in adjoining cells, all convicted at the same 
time of a conspiracy to rob their prosecutor. In the silence and solitude of 
their lives, they hal grown to be quite beautiful. Their looks were very sad 
and might have moved the sternest visitor to tears, but not to that kind of sorrow 
which the contemplation of the men awakens. One was a young girl; not 
twenty, as I recollect; whose snow-white room was hung with the work of 
some former prisoner, and upon whose downcast face the sun in all its splen- 
dour shone down through the high chink in the wall, where one narrew strip 
of bright blue sky was visible. She was very penitent and quiet; had come to be 
resigned, she said (and I believe her,) and had a mind at peace. “In a word, 
you are happy here *” said one of my companions. She struggled—she did struggle 
very hard—to answer yes ; but raising her eyes, and meeting that glimpse of 
freedom over head, she burst into tears and said, “ She tried to be; she 
uttered no complaint ; but it was natural that she should sometimes long to 
go out of that one cell: she could not help that,” she sobbed, poor thing! I 
went from cell to cell that day; and every face I saw, or word I heard, 
or incident I noted, is present to my mind in all its painfulness. But let me 
pass them by, for one more pleasant glance ofa prison on the same plan, which 
I afterwards saw at Pittsburgh. When I had gone over that, I asked the 
governor if he had any person in his charge who was shortly going out. He 
had one, he said, whose time was up next day ; but he had only been a prisoner 
two years. Two years! I looked back through two years of my own life—out 
of jail, prosperous, happy, surrounded by blessings, comforts, and good fortune 
—and thought how wide a gap it was, and how long those two years passed in 
solitary captivity would have been. | have the face of this man, who was 
going to be released next day, before me now. It is almost more memorable 
in its happiness than the other faces in their misery. How easy and how na- 
tural it was for him to say that the system was a good one, and that the time 
went “ pretty quick—considering ;” and that when a man once felt he had 
offended the law, and must satisfy it, “he got along somehow,” and so forth! 
<¢ What did he call you back to say to you, in that strange flutter?’ I asked 
my conductor, when he had locked the door and joined me in the passage. 
“Oh! that he was afraid the soles of his boots were not fit for walking, as 
they were a good deal worn when he came in; and that he would thank him 
very much to have them mended ready.” These boots had been taken off his 
feet, and put away with the rest of his clothes, two years before. I took the 
opportunity of inquiring how they conducted themselves immediately before 
going out; adding that I presumed they trembled very much, “ Well, it’s not 
so much a trembling,” was the answer, ‘though they do quiver—as a complete 
derangement of the nervoussystem. They can’t sign their names to the book ; 
’ sometimes can’t even hold the pen’ look about em without appearingto know 
why, or where they are; and sometimes get up and sit down again, twenty 
times in a minute, This is done when they are in the office, where they are 
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taken with the hood on, as they were brought in, When they get out- 
side the gate, they stop, and look first one way and then the other: not knowing 
which to take. Sometimes they stagger as if they were drunk, and sometimes 


are forced to lean against the fence, they're so bad: but they clear off in course 
of time.” 


Washington supplies us not only with a glimpse of the President, 
but of the social character and life of the Americans. 


The President’s mansion is more like an English club-house, both within 
and without, than any other kind of establishment with which I can compare 
it. The ornamental ground about it has been Jaid out in garden walks: they 
are pretty, and agreeable to the eye; though they have that uncomfortable air 
of having been made yesterday, which is far from favourable to the display of 
such beauties. My first visit to this house was on the morning after my arri- 
val, when I was carried thither by an official gentleman, who was so kind as 
to charge himself with my presentation tothe President. We entered a large 
hal!, and having twice or thrice rung a bell which nobody answered, walked 
without further ceremony through the rooms on the ground floor, as divers 
other gentlemen (mostly with their hats on, and their hands in their pockets) 
were doing very leisurely. Some of these had ladies with them, to whom they 
were showing the premises ; others were lounging on the chairs and sofas; 
others, in a perfect state of exhaustion from listlessness, were yawning drearily, 
The greater portion of this assemblage were rather asserting their supremacy 
than doing anything else, as they had no particular business there, that any- 
body knew of. A few were closely eyeing the moveables, as if to make quite 
sure that the President (who was far from popular) bad not made away with 
any of the furniture, or sold the fixtures for his private benefit. After glancing 
at these loungers; who were scattered over a pretty drawing-room, opening 
upon a terrace which commanded a beautiful prospect of the river and the ad- 
jacent country; and who were sauntering, too, about a larger state room called 
the Eastern Drawing-room; we went up stairs into another chamber, where 
were certain visitors, waiting for audiences. At sight of my conductor, a black 
in plain clothes and yellow slippers, who was gliding noiselessly about, and 
whispering messages in the ears of the more impatient, made a sign of recog- 
nition, and glided off to announce him. We had previously looked into 
another chamber fitted all round with a great bare wooden desk or counter, 
whereon lay files of newspapers, to which sundry gentlemen were referring. 
But there were no such means of beguiling the time in this apartment, which 
was as unpromising and tiresome as any waiting-room in one of our public es- 
tablishments, or any physician’s dining-room during his hours of consultation 
at home. There were some fifteen or twenty persons in the room, Qne,a 
tall, wiry, muscular old man, from the west; sunburnt and swarthy: with a 
brown-white hat on his knees, and a giant umbrella resting between his legs ; 
who sat bolt upright in his chair, frowning steadily at the carpet, and twitch- 
ing the hard lines ahout his mouth, as if he had made up his mind * to fix” 
the President on what he had to say, and would’nt bait him a grain. Another, 
a Kentucky farmer, six-feet-six in height, with his hat on, and his hands under 
his coat-tails, who leaned against the wall and kicked the floor with his heel, 
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as though he had Time’s head under his shoe, and were literally “ killing” 
him. A third, an oval-faced, bilious looking man, with sleek black hair 
cropped close, and whiskers and beard shaved down to blue dots, who sucked 
the head of a thick stick, and from time to time took it out of his mouth, to 
see how it was getting on. A fourth did nothing but whistle. A fifth did 
nothing but spit. And indeed all these gentlemen were so very persevering 
and energetic in this latter particular, and bestowed their favours so abundantly 
upon the carpet, that I take it for granted the Presidental housemaids have 
high wages, or, to speak more genteelly, an ample amount of “ compensation,” 
which is the American word for salary, in the case of all public servants, We 
had not waited in this room many minutes, before the black messenger returned 
and conducted us into another of smaller dimensions, where, at a business-like 
table covered with papers, sat the President himself. He looked somewhat 
warm and anxious, and well he might: being at war with everybody—but the 
expression of his face was mild and pleasant, and his manner was remarkably 
unaffected, gentlemanly, and agreeable. I thought that in his whole carriage 
and demeanour, he became his station singularly well. 


Boz on the Mississippi: 


But what words shall describe the Mississippi, great father of rivers, who 
(praise be to Heaven) has no young children like him! Anenormous ditch, 
sometimes two or three miles wide, running liquid mud six miles an hour ; its 
strong and frothy current choked and obstructed everywhere by huge logs and 
whole forest-trees ; now twining themselves together in great rafts from the 
interstices of which a sedgy lazy foam works up, to float upon the water’s top ; 
now rolling past like monstrous bodies, their tangled roots showing like matted 
hair; now glancing singly by the giant leeches ; and now writhing round and 
round in the vortex of some small whirlpool, like wounded snakes. The banks 
low, the trees dwarfish, the marshes swarming with frogs, the wretched cabins 
few and far apart, their inmates hollow-cheeked and pale, the weather very hot, 
mosquitoes penetrating into every crack and crevice of the boat, mud and slime 
on everything ; nothing pleasant in its aspect, but the harmless lightning, 
which flickers every night upon the dark horizon. 

For two days we toiled up this foul stream ; striking constantly against the 
floating timber, or stopping to avoid those more dangerous obstacles, the 
snags, or sawyers, which are the hidden trunks of trees that have their roots 
below the tide. When the nights are very dark, the look-out stationed at the 
head of the boat knows by the ripple of the water if any great impediment be 
near at hand, and rings a bell beside him, which is the signal for the engine 
to be stopped ; but always in the night this bell has work to do, and after 
every ring there comes a blow which renders it no easy matter to remain 
in bed. 

We drank the muddy water of this river while we were upon it. It is con- 
sidered wholesome by the natives, and is something more opaque than gruel. 
I have seen water like it at the filter-shops, but nowhere else. 


We last of all give his impressions of British-:Americans, as re- 
ceived in Canada: 
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Canada has held, and always will retain, a foremost place in my remem- 
brance. Few Englishmen are prepared to find it what it is. Advancing 
quietly ; old differences settling down, and being fast forgotten ; publicffeeling 
and private enterprise alike in a sound and wholesome state; nothing of flush 
or fever in its system, but health and vigour throbbing in its steady pulse; it 
is full of hope and promise. Tome (who had been accustomed to think of it 
as something left behind in the strides of advancing society, as something neg- 
lected and forgotten, slumbering and wasting in its sleep) the demand for 
labour and the rates of wages—the busy quays of Montreal—the vessels taking 
in their cargoes, and discharging them—the amount of shipping in the different 
ports—the commerce, roads, and public works, all made to /ast—the respecta- 
bility and character of the public journals—and the amount of rational comfort 
and happiness which honest industry may earn—were very great surprises. The 
steam-boats on the lakes, in their conveniences, cleanliness, and safety, in the 
gentlemanly character and bearing of their captains, andin the politeness and 
perfect comfort of their social regulations, are unsurpassed even by the famous 
Scotch vessels, deservedly so much esteemed at home. The inns are usually 
bad, because the custom of boarding at hotels is not so general here as in the 
States ; and the British officers, who form a large portion of the society of every 
town, live chiefly at the regimental messes: but in every other respect the tra- 


veller in Canada will find as good provision for his comfort as in any place I 
know. 


From these copious specimens, a fair judgment may be arrived at 
of the merits and characteristics of ‘‘ American Notes for General 
Circulation.” More vivid description, more life-like scenes, more 
distinct colouring, a happier collocation of words, and a more stri- 
kingly felicitous use of images for the writer’s particular purposes, it 
is impossible to find or to desire in any book, One necessary result 
is, that the most familiar things, that subjects that have been handled 
hundreds of times by voyagers and travellers, present in these pages 
new points, and set the mind upon trains of cogitation and reflection 
that never were suggested before. And then Mr. Dickens’s essential 
nature must be cnanged, or you must be inhuman and obdurate 
beyond melting, if he does not evoke your finer sympathies, and 
awaken swelling generosities in your bosom, that amply repay your- 
self, although you have no outgoing for them towards the objects 
whose condition smote the writer’s heart. Nor does this writer 
seek for what the fastidious and the florid would call tasteful and 
romantic topics, incidents, and scenes. No; his pencil has a fancy 
for the vulgar, often ignorantly so called,—for reality in any shape, 
even for the back-slums of society. But then he is the least vulgar 
of painters and thinkers, for all that; for instead of creating within 
you aught that is grovelling or depraving, any monstrous notion or 
horribly repulsive sentiment, such as the objects described would 
readily produce in weaker and coarser minds, he warms and refines, 
and inspires you with the honest desire that it were in your power 
to purify, exalt, and save the wretched and the all-abandoned. Let 
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him but conduct you to the Five Points,—to that region of wallow- 
ing and vice,—to the dismal abodes of the offscourings of the black 
population of New York,—to the locality where destitution, naked- 
ness, filth, drunkenness, ‘and deep-spotted crime lodge, huddle, and 
litter, —one mass of unrelieved abomination ; and say if your sympa- 
thies be not melted and mended. 

All this and other remarkable effects result from the reading of these 
volumes; they are the effects that might have been confidently pre- 
dicted of his American tour. Not alone that he went out to be 
tolerant of national peculiarities, or even questionable and positively 
objectionable manners; but because he cannot deal with humanity 
in any shape or condition without making his readers more humane. 
Perhaps the highest compliment that can be paid to him is, that the 
public expected much that is good and singularly excellent from him, 
and that this said public has, instead of being disappointed, found 
cause for surpassing admiration. 

The public expected much, but not everything, and everything 
has not been brought back. Mr. Dickens iravelled in the United 
States, and filled two very moderately sized volumes, (he might have 
given us a couple more, according to his method and principle of re- 
porting,) but not with what is generally understood to be the staple 
of travels. Nodoubt there are notices and descriptions of cities, 
towns, and places; but these and almost everything else in the work, 
consist merely of what may properly be called graphic sketches of 
the external, together with what the tourist’s imagination chose to 
associate or to draw forth in the way of sentiment. And then, even 
as sketches, however lively and individualized these may be, one 
hardly ever finds himself sure that there is reality in all that is told. 

Mr. Dickens merely snatched those bits of life and of the actual 
which suited him, and then seems, not always with a spontaneous im- 
pulse, to have set himself to the delineation of one piece after another, 
so as to render the whole the most effective possible ; just as he must 
have done in “ Pickwick,” or ‘ Oliver Twist.” Accordingly, the 
Notes are amusing, they are humanizing; but they convey little po- 
sitive and direct instruction. T hey may make you laugh or shed 
tears, may arouse your repugnance or win your favour, in relation 
to particular objects, manners, and events; but they do not tell you 
much of the character of the Americans,—not even of their social 
habits, and but little of the country. Of science, of course there is 
nothing. Of speculation or of searching philosophy , he is Immeasur- 
ably distant from Miss Martincau. In respect of knowledge, in- 
formation, and practical details, he cannot be named in company with 
Buckingham. Nay, he must not only yield to Marryat, in regard to 

vorldly wisdom, breadth, and solidity of judgment, but of quiet 
humour. In a word, although Charles Dickens landed at Boston, 
and thence travelled along much of the common route of tourists in 
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the United States,—even crossing the Alleghanies, and reaching St. 
Louis,—touching at sundry noted places and cities both on going and 
returning that must be rife with objects which one would think were 
calculated to set the mind of any intelligent traveller upon inquiry 
and consequent description; yet, as already stated, we have little 
but the pictures which an eye of uncommon quickness and closeness 
of observation would at once detect; and absolutely nothing that can 
be called the result of matured reflection and of deep penetration, in 
this anxiously-looked-for publication. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIIT.—Life in the West. 


* Life in the West ; Backwood Leaves and Prairie Flowers; Rough Sketches 
on the Border of the Picturesque, the Sublime and the Ridiculous,” purport 
to be “ Extracts from the Note-book of Morleigh in Search of an Estate.” 
Mr. M., after giving an account of his voyage to the United States, details the 
observations and occurrences during sundry trips in the country and to Canada; 
his field having been in the recent settlements in the West and among the 
far-off lakes. The book forms a good, and sometimes a corroborative companion 
to that of Mr. Clavers, which we recently noticed; our author, as he 
characterizes himself, being a rough sketcher, with a ready pencil; who, how- 
ever delineates little elst than the outside of things as they present themselves 
to the passer-by; with a plenteous supply of the makings-up, which a Jiterary 
craftsman naturally supplies on a lack of novelty and of incident. ‘The work, 
however, is entertaining, and we should say faithful in so far as it goes; con- 
veying a good picture of the new settler’s condition and life in untamed dis- 
tricts, or what was lately only a wilderness according to nature’s workmanship, 
—sometimes deeply solitary and silent, and sometimes howling. Accordingly 
the Red race come in for their share of notice. We copy out a specimen or 
two, the first relating to an anomalous sort of pedlars:— 

* Walking by the lake side this evening, I found a regular enc ampment of 
hoosiers. The hoosiers are a genus of the pediar tribe, having a dash of the 
tinker and freebooter in their veins. Having heard the word hoosier pro- 
nounced with respect mingled with fear in the Eastern States, I was happy to 
fall in with those respectable ogres. Their large covered waggons were drawn 
up in hollow squares on the lake-shore ; and their horses, tethered and har- 
nessed, browsed upon the stunted grass. Here and there fires were blazing, 
pots boiling, pork toasting. The gaunt uncouth figures of the hoosiers, as they 
strode about their waggons, puffing cloudsof smoke from‘pipes, and even cigars, 
reminded me of the tall cavaliers and muleteers lounging about a Spanish 
bivouac. They (the hoosiers, not cavaliers) had sold the wheat they had col- 
lected through the country to the corn-factors and speculators of Chicago for 
six York shillings per bushel, realising some two or three shillings per bushel 
more than they had paid for the same; and the empty sacks being piled upon 
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the waggons, formed convenient beds, upon which some half-dozen hoosiers 
were already wrapped in the arms of Morpheus. Some of the horses were tall 
and well-shaped, combining blood, bone, and sinew enough for English carriage- 
horses. 1 noticed particularly a span or team of well-matched roans, snorting 
about one of the waggons; till the hoosier thrust his head from under the 
cover, and regarding the horses with a sour countenance, gravely asked them 
what they wanted—what they meant by keeping up ‘ such a ‘tarnal blowin’ 
about the waggon?’ The horses thus rebuked, backed till the hoosier pulled in 
his head, and then they advanced, and began snorting and pawing as before. 
This roused the hoosier’s indignation ; and this time his head, shoulders, and 
half his lank body was thrust forth from under the waggon-cloth. * Haven’t 
ye had your oats? he exclaimed, shaking his fist at the;steeds; ‘a bushel 
between ye! and what do’ee want, zay ?° The horses had recoiled as before ; 
but now the off-wheeler advanced, stretched out his neck and stared at his 
master, while he shook himself so violently that the heavy saddle (in which 
the hoosiers ride like the French postillions) and harness rattled again. ‘ Ho, 
is that all you want ?’3 said the hoosier: and, speaking to a boy at one of 
the fires, he bade him unsaddle the horse, and ‘let him roll toh—ll if he 
pleased, ” 

The march of circulating libraries, reading-rooms, and back-wood taste :— 

‘* Here I could record once more the obligation I am under to the Young 
Men’s Association; for, sans ceremonie, I entered their reading-rooms several 
times during my sejour at Chicago, and read newspapers and periodicals to my 
heart’s content, Chicago also furnishes a circulating library, where strangers 
will find the recent publications and standard works, novels, &c. of the day. 
Looking over books one day, I was rather amused to hear a tall, gaunt farmer, 
from a distant prairie, ask for the last part of Charles O'Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon, The man of books demurred: it was out—he could not find it. 
‘Well, I’ll wait, and put up my team till you find him,’ quoth the farmer. 
‘Tl not face the girls at home without the Zhe Irish Dragoon.’ 

‘*The demand for Ten 7'housand a Year was likewise made in my hearing, 
if not ten thousand times, often enough to show how anxiously those works 
are looked for in the West.” 

An Indian Council :-— 

“On Saturday another council was held, which was conducted with greater 
regularity than the last. The bills of the traders were considered, ana claims 
for compensation for services done to the Indians, and damages done by the In- 
dians, brought before the house, or wigwam. Fifty dollars claimed by a settler 
near the Little Cocaloo for a cow slain by them. Not allowed; ‘ because,’ 
said the Indians, ‘ the White man sold the flesh of the cow, which was shot by 
accident, therefore he lost nothing by it.’ One hundred dollars claimed by a 
doctor at the Bay for attending a sick Indian family during the small pox. 
His claim rejected, but afterwards he was allowed fifty dollars, One hundred 
dollars claimed by one Boyd, an ex-agent, for having taken care of an old In- 
dian he found frost-bitten on the ice ; loud laughter, and claim rejected. A 
claim by a merchant of Astor, who had buried an Indian, and incurred consi- 
derable expense at the funeral, was at once allowed. 

Sundry minor claims being allowed and rejected, Osh Cosh made a speech 
to the chiefs, which was not interpreted ; but the purport of it was, that one 
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of the Grignons should receive half a dollar a head from the whole tribe; and 
after a little delay, the agent was directed to transfer some fifteen hundred 
dollars to this lucky wight for services rendered ; in fact, it was a liberal pre- 
sent, and nothing more ordess. I could not believe it till I saw the boxes 
opened and the dollars trausferred to the safe-keeping of a gaunt, yellow, ill- 
conditioned man. 

_.« What has he done for the Indians? said I. 

“‘ «Qh, he has been always their friend: his father is the old trader, but he is 
the gentleman of the family,’ said my informant. ‘ He has lost a great deal 
by the Indians: he always gives them good advice, and is glad to see them.’ 

‘* As to his losses I cannot speak, but as to his gains I can bear witness: the 
Indians had given him a large tract of land near the Winnebago lake; they 
had worked for him, supplied him with game, fish, flesh, and fowl; planted his 
corn, built his lodges. But still he had lost a great deal by the Indians, said 
his friends ; but it was easier to say so than to prove the fact. At a later 
hour I saw this gentleman throwing away dollars with great sang froid at a 
faro-table—a hazard and thimblerig concern, which a nest of blacklegs got 
up at the Striped Apron, in the hopes of pleasing such gentlemen as had their 
claims allowed by the Indians. Finally, Osh Cosh rose up and made a long 
harangue: he said * There is a man here present to whom we are all indebted : 
he draws up our papers, and sees justice done to us; he is our attorney; and 
in consideration for his services we will allow him fifty dollars.’ 

“This half-breed of an attorney stood watching the money-boxes, and the 
moment he heard fifty dollars his countenance fell—never was man more dis- 
appointed: and the Indians seemed surprised when he was doled out fifty 
dollars for his two years’ services. It was a mistake, a lapsus lingu@ of Osh 
Cosh, who had used the word fifty instead of five hundred; and the delighted 
man of quips and quirks was soon handed a box of five hundred dollars.” 

These Councils were held on the Government-allowance-money being paid 
to the Indians, and for the distribution of such a harvest. 





— Art, XIV.—A Catechism of Geology. By James NIcou. 


Tus is one of Oliver and Boyd’s Catechisms, and which is not only cheap 
and neatly got up, but good in respect of plan and execution. It compre- 
hends a great deal, given in an attractive style of plainness, and of fulness of 
illustration; Mr. Nicol making use of the most recent facts, and best authenti- 
cated discoveries. We quote a question and answer, as a sample of the accuracy 
and practical instruction which characterize the catechism. The subject is the 
chalk formation. 

‘“‘Q. How do these rocks seem to have been formed? 

“A. It was long known that flint in general contained some organic body, 
which was supposed to have attracted the siliceous matter to it, and to have 
given to it its peculiar character. The recent investigations of Ehrenberg 
prove that this formation consists almost entirely of the remains of microscopic 
animals, with calcareous and siliceous shells,—the former composing the chalk, 
the latter the flint. The separation of the two substances is illustrated by 
what often happens in the manufacture of porcelain. When the mixture of 
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fine powdered flint and clay is allowed to stand too long, the flint is found to 
have collected into smal} balls or knots, and the mass cannot be used in the 
manufacture.” 





- 


Art XV.—The Dirge of Westminster, or Founder's Day: Rhyme and Rhap- 
sody, with Notes. 


On returning from the Orient, the author appears to have given away to lamen- 
tation over what he considers the decay and decline of Westminster School. 
He sees that a sort of sacrilege has been perpetrated in all the changes that 
have taken place in the vicinity and even in the character of the Thames, 
But neither Notes nor Dirge were worth printing. It might be right to men- 
tion in passing, that the slender publication presents to us one of the most 
extravagant instances of the note-swelling propensity. The verse occupies 
about twenty pages, the notes about forty; while the nug@, &c., the author 
being lavish with his Latinity, fill about forty more. 





Art XVI.—Aitica and Athens. Translated from the German of K.O. Miller, 
Grotefend, and others. By Joun Incram Locxnart, 


“Aw Inquiry into the Civil, Moral, and Religious Institutions of the Inhabit- 
ants, the Rise and Decline of the Athenian power, and the Topography and 
Chorography of Ancient Attica and Athens, with a Map and Plan.” This is 
an indispensable book for the student, not less than to the classical tourist. Its 
minuteness and accuracy are extraordinary; presenting to us a notable example 
of German learning, enthusiasm, industry, and care; at the same time that 
the whole inquiry has been regulated by a philosophical spirit, and so as to 
elicit and produce philosophical views and perceptions. The clearest idea of 
what is intended and professed to be given over the wide and diversified 
field mentioned, is conveyed by this book. We know of no other work, in which 
the principles as well as the facts inseparable from the subjects handled, are so 
satisfactorily and briefly disclosed and arranged. The production is a model of 
its kind in every particular and sense. 





Art. XVII.—The Criminal Law, and its Sentences in Treasons, §c. 
By Peter Burke, Esy. Barrister-at-Law. 


Mr. Burxe’s “ Criminal Law and its Sentences, in Treasons, Felonies, and 
Misdemeanors,” has been published in order to supply the want of a ready ree 
ference to “the exact penalty attached to each offence ;” for, says the author, 
Criminal Courts “ not unfrequently pass an incorrect sentence,” owing to the 
crime and the punishment not being brought at once and readily under the eye 
of the magistrate. Mr. Burke’s plan and codification are remarkably simple 
and clear, conducting the law down to the latest period, and so as to embrace 
the offences defined in the Property and Income Tax Act. Most of the in- 
formation found in this sma!] volume, of course, is to be got at in other books 
and synopses, but, nowhere, we believe, in such a condensed and easily-con- 
sulted shape. 
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Art. XVIII.—J/ow did England become an Oligarchyt By Jonatnan 
Duncan, Esq. 


AppREssING himself to “ Parliamentary Reformers,” Mr. D. has, in very narrow 
limits, given a review of English history, pointing out the great features of the 
constitution, and the developments that have grown out of it, as well as the 
changes which have occurred in it. A short ‘ Treatise on the First Prinaiples 
of Political Government” is added to the summary. Mr. Duncan's opinions 
are extremely liberal, and put forward with great confidence. Our only other 
remark is, that in su far as an abstract view is taken of England, it certainly 
has become an Oligarchy; but that, practically, the same judgment cannot in 
truth be so positively pronounced. 





Art, XIX.—A Complaint. 


So modestly does this little book, containing twenty-two Spenserian stanzas, 
besides a few of a different measure, make its appearance, that it has neither 
the name of a publisher attached to it, nor even a word of preface 3; nay, it is 
without a title-page. We find, however, that it has been printed in Liverpool, 
and this is some information for those of our readers that may wish to have the 
whole which the gentleman pours forth, who can hold converse with himself 
in this wise :-—— 


“‘ Spirit of lightning! that I feel within— 
Thou power that rend'st my soul to find a vent— 
Thou struggling sense of mightiness, akin 
To greatness in the outward element, 
Or rather lord of that—can’st thou not win 
Thy way? or must thou still lie inly spent ? 
The fulness of the time is come—thou must 
Burst from my soul, or waste me into dust.” 


The only distinct grievance in this Complaint is the distress which is alleged 
to have been the cause of the late disturbances in the North and manufacturing 
districts. 





XX.—Whistle-Binkie. Glasgow, 


Tne fourth series of a collection of Scottish lyrics for the social circle, con- 
sisting of pieces for every mood of mind and tuneful measure,—humorous and 
convivial, sentimental and plaintive. A variety of poetic ‘souls have contri- 
buted to the collection, each being commemorated and honoured by having his 
name appended to his effusions. ‘The melange appears to be popular, and is 
deservedly so; for the pieces have strongly impressed upon them a thorough 
nationality, besides being stamped in the mint of sterling poetry. Perhaps 
there is not an exception; while some ofthe effusions possess a high excel- 
lence ; especially the humorous, perhaps. 
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Art. XXI.—Phonography ; or the Writing of Sounds. By V. D. 
De STAINS. 


Tuts is a second edition, considerably augmented, with seventeen plates, of 
an ingenious system of reducing spoken sounds to a universal alphabet. But 
the author not only proposes a universal method for writing of speech, but in 
a second part of the volume, he suggests and recommends a symbolical writing 
of music; giving a Short-hand for both. 

Unquestionably the scheme in each part of the work is the result of patient 
reflection, and we may add, of philosophical principles as well as logical 
analysis. But still we despair of ever finding people and nations coming to 
one mind, or even troubling themselves much about the abstract principles of 
speech; much more of giving up their old ways and associations for the 
sake of establishing uniformity and philosophic system throughout the world. 
Nay, we go farther, and give it as our opinion, that the time and toil required 
to overcome the difficulties of our author's phonographic scheme, would not be 
repaid by any practical benefits thence to be reaped. Perhaps to individuals 
and certain professionals it may be worth while to study a method of writing 
all languages by one alphabet, composed of signs that represent the sounds of 
the human voice ; especially if by such a method a speaker can be followed 
verbatim. 

With regard to a new system of writing music, we think there can be no 
pressing need. Surely the signs which have been so long and uniformly in use 
are simple, distinct, and generally understood enough to serve every purpose of 
utility, and to resist novel invention. 





Art. XXII.—Apostolic Christianity. By the Rev. JAmMes Gopx1n. 


“ THE People’s Antidote against Romanism and Puseyism,” as the title more 
fully setteth forth. Mr. Godkin is a skilful controversialist, and has the talent 


of marshalling his arguments and sentiments in a manner at once popular and 
forcible. 





Art. XXIII.—The Sepulchre of Lazarus, Recollections of Scotland, §c. 
By Saran H. Movrron. 


“¢ Tue ¢ Sepulchre of Lazarus’ was originally intended to form one book of a 
poem drawn from the last days of the Lord Jesus Christ upon earth. Of the 
sufficient quantity of good poetry already in print—of the failure of all present 
attempts—the author heard much ; the arguments proved so far effectual, that 
instead of sending the whole to press, one part has been prepared. If this 
succeed, the remainder will be improved by revision ; if not, the whole, doubt- 
less, would have shared its fate.” So Sarah H. Moulton prefaceth her prin- 
cipal poem; and we add, it does not succeed, No, no; a Milton might well 
have faltered here, and for this lady to dream of the theme was rash almost to 
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profanity. Not that she is without imagination, excellent feeling, and con- 
siderable culture in regard to versification. But where is the lofty thought, 
the oriental knowledge, the harmony of the pipe for the heavenly song? No, 
no; we must read it in the matchless simplicity and truthfulness of an Evange- 
list; and, we believe, nowhere else, without offence. 

Let Sarah Moulton abide by minor matters, and make them the subjects of 
occasional pieces, and then she will please and at times inspire. Take a few 
verses from the “ Abbey and Palace of Holyrood.” 


“In Scotland’s palace stay, 

And sit for the tramp of steeds ; 
The pagentry of a court array 

No answering echo heeds, 
The forms of other days are past, 

Or but on the arras seen, 
When the moonbeam’s fitful light is cast 

On the fading warrior’s mien. 


‘ They keep Queen Mary’s room 

Safe from the breath of time, 
You never think the darkling tomb 

Shrouds the light of that olden line ; 
But gaze still on the opening door, 

For she must enter soon, 
And rest on that low couch once more,— 

See, there is night’s rising moon. 


“On the seats of ebony 

With crimson damask wrought, 
Sit still—you are charmed to dream, or see 

All that olden legends taught. 
They will bring from a cabinet rare, 

The form of the youthful queen— 
Gaze on and sigh, for nought so fair 

In life’s wanderings shall be seen. 


«“ Yet a shade of thought, full deep, 
Flits o’er that beauteous brow, 
As if the storms that should rise and sweep, 
Troubled its quiet now ; 
And there’s more of the power of woman’s love 
In that dark eye’s shadowed light, 
Than the separate mien all hearts above, 
Of a queen in her sire’s right. 


“The dark fringe of her eye 
Droops but as late time wet, 
With tear-drops shining heavily, 
As pearls on a jet robe set ; 
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And let her weep for the sunny glance 
Of France, bevond the sea ; 

For the tournament and glittering lance, 
And her queenly destiny.” 


There is romantic sentiment, well sustained throughont the poem, in this, 
and true to the experience, of all susceptible souls. Let the authoress, we say, 


abide by themes of this kind, and she will maintain a creditable station amongst 
the Minors of the day. 





ArT. XXIV.—Proverbial Philosophy ; a Book of Thoughts and Arguments, 
Originally treated. By M. F. Tupper, Esq., M.A. Second Series. 


THE second series merits everything we said of the first. The thoughts are 
as striking, as originally and quaintly put, illustrated with as much verbal 
riches and poetical imagery, and inculcating truths as sterling, as what we ad- 
mired in the earlier volume. No doubt, from the emphatic cast of the Philosphy, 
and the versified shape of the sentiments and arguments, each utterance re- 
quires digestion; so that page after page cannot be perused with the continuous 
interest which a compact narrative commands, or even of a regular disquisition, 
where the mind is carried by clear gradations and dexterous reasoning from 
one stage to another, and terminating obviously in the establishment of a 
triumphant principle. The philosophy here is Proverbial, and often of the 
nature of anxioms, each of which may cause the reader to close the book, and 
cogitate upon it, as upon a sententious text. 

One inevitable consequence, we think, of this style of philosophizing and 
teaching morals, is this:—that it may be pursued to a fatiguing extent, and, 
therefore, that it should be sparingly employed. The food is too rich and 
strong, sometimes too tough and recondite for ordinary digestion. Besides, the 
similarity of form may become cloying—and the alluring garb of the 
sayings may cause weariness of mental vision; inducing practical injustice to 
the author. Even Mr. Tupper ( his Geraldine, a “ Sequel to Christabel,” was 
but the labour of a ‘*‘ very few days,”) may exhaust his originality if he 
too long run in one channel; so that he may find himself obliged for the sake 
of effect to have recourse to far-fetched thoughts that have no essential or in- 
herent connection with the subject in hand; or the quaintness may reside in the 
words, notin the notions, We do not say that this second series is particularly 
faulty or defective in these respects; or that had we dipped into it first, it 
would not have caused us to insinuate the same objections when we came to 
test the other volume. But somehow we have not found the freshness in the 
second that we felt when going through the former series; although it cannot 
be denied that in each and both a strong and original mind is seen to be lavishly 
distributing its wisdom, its beauty, and its abounding moral sympathies, for the 


behoof of mankind ; and this tco with the power of confident genius,—the pe- 
culiarity of an original thinker. 
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Art. XXV.— The Count de Foixz. By Tomas PowELt. 


WE have before us besides the “ Count do Foix,” “ Poems by Thomas Powell,” 
constituting a collection that fills a neat volume; but these must stand over 
for a future day. In the meanwhile we have to report that “ The Count, a Tale 
of the Olden Time,” has to cope with Froissart’s graphic and touching story. 
This, with sundry variations and additions, is done with greater success than 
we anticipated. It is impossible, however, that by any selected passage, we 
can convey a proper notion of the spirit or incidents of the tale. Perhaps, if 
we were called upon to name the principal defect or fault of the piece, our 
opinion would point to the structure of the versification, in which the author 
seems to make needless experiments, conscious of his versatility and playful 
humour; as the larger volume appears to evidence and illustrate. In the mean- 
while we copy ,out certain dedicatory or prefatory lines, “ On Seeing Mr. 
Loughs’ Statue of Ophelia ;” that gentleman being declared by the author, to 
be the “ First of Living Sculptors.” 


‘‘ Never before has sculptured marble brought 

Tears to the threshold of my eyes; but now 

I feel a touching wonder has been wrought, 

And gaze with tender grief on that sweet brow 
Which Loughs’ miraculous hand has made to steal 
Tears from those hearts which God hath framed to feel. 
Beautiful creature of the truthful soul ! 

Fair flower whose dew was scattered by the hand 

Of the unhappy Hamlet,—here I stand 

And look intent on guileless eyes, that roll 

In that immortal world which lies between 

The memory and Reason,—realm serene, 

Made up of joys which formed her life’s sweet dream, 
And hopes of heaven that in their dawning gleam.” 





Art. XXVI,—Athelwold, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Win11 aM Smita, Esq. 


A sTERLING drama; judgment, art, contrivance and passion, combining to 
embody a suitable and congenial representation of a chronicled passage of the 
Saxon times. The story of Athelwold is popularly known. Having been 
commissioned by Edgar, to see if Elfrida was as fame reported her, and fit to 
share the crown, the thane himself was captivated by her beauty and fascina- 
tion, and forfeited his fealty. But we do not go into the drama, to sketch 
its plot, nor even to name its dramatis persone. Suffice it to say that St. 
Dunstan figures nobly in the drama. Listen to him and Elfrida, when leading 
her to the body of Athelwold, upbraiding her and fortelling ; and when she 
confesses, extenuates, and sentimentalizes thus :-— 


“ Dunstan. Woman, with all thy vaunts 
Thou still art young in wickedness, and weak. 

Elfrida. 1 shall grow older in it, and more strong. 
’Tis all that now remains to me. No love— 
Never more love—no cause for weakness more. 
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Dunstan, Lost and insensate! what, can nothing wake thee 
To natural horror of this monstrous deed ? 
Think on its dread eternal punishment, 
Think upon him who on his bleeding cross 
Thou by such sins dost crucify afresh. 

Elfrida, Oh take thou me, and crucify me too! 
I too could die !—for any noble cause 
In pangs of martyrdom—die to redeem 
The veriest wretch that crawls upon the earth, 
Why, what care I for life ?—or for myself? 
What joy have I in this? what hope? what triumph ? 
None !—but tumultuous passions hale us on 
To the mad sacrifice, and thrust the knife 
Into our burning palms, and all the while 
We are the victims, not the gods of it. 
Oh, ye wise priests that have one constant song 
For all men and all seasons, ye but know 
Scantily the human heart. Ye weigh a sin 
Ta’en in its final full accomplishment, 
And weigh its penance out—but of the sinner 
And how he came to stumble on the crime, 
How little do ye reek !—But yesterday 
I was a woman beautiful and vain, 
The malice of the world could say no worse ; 
One little day, one angry fluttering thought, 
And it has come to this!” 


Go back, and listen to the priest and Athelwold, when the thane is in 
sorrow and sore disgrace :— 


“ Dunstan, But Time— 
Athelwold. Oh do not din my ear with that poor, stale, 

Consolatory stuff !—I know 
What Time can do—it can make man a stone— 
Can make this very stone walk, talk, perform 
The punctual functions of a daily life 
With most admired complacency. But Time— 
Though it wrought on through ages numberless— 
Can never bring the mind the truth it seeks, 
Can never bring the heart the love it seeks ; 
And wanting these, what is the work of Time ? 





> 


Serials, 


Thornton’s * History of the British Empire in India;” “ Le Keux's Memor- 
ials of Cambridge; ” “ Canadian Scenery Illustrated;” and “ Scenery and 
Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated,” come to hand every month with the strict- 
est punctuality, giving the best assurance that these large and celebrated works 


will be completed in due time, and as promised; thus setting a good example 
of faith-keeping with the public. 








